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This volume contains my second course of Gifford 
Lectures, as I delivered them before the University of 
Glasgow in the beginning of this year, with a few 
additions, mostly printed at the end of the volume. 

In lecturing before an aeademic audience, I feit in 
duty bound to make my meaning as clear as possible, 
^ even at the risk of becomiug tedious in driving the 

nail home more than onee. 

Nor could I avoid repeating here and there what I 
had written elsewhere, if I wished to place the subject 
before my hearers in a complete and systematie form. 

Attentive readers will find, however, that in re- 
stating what I had said before, I often had to modify 
or correet my former statements, and I hope the time 
may never come, when I can no longer say, We live 

and leam. 

F. MAX MÜLLER. 

OxFOBD, Dec. 6, 1890. 
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*^ LECTURE L 

HOW TO STUDY PHTSICAL RELIGION. 
The Three Bi^dsiona of tf atoral Beiitfion. 

THE first course of lectures on Natural Religion 
which I had the honour to deliver in this Uni- 
versity was chiefly of an introductory character. It 
was then my objecfc to discuss. and to a,nawer, as far as 
was in my power, three principal questions : 

(1) What are the limits of Natural Religion ? 

(2) What is the proper method of studying it ? and 

(3) What are the materials accessible for such study ? 
In the present course of lectures I mean to treat of 

Natural Religion in one of its three great manifesta- 
tions, namely, as Physical Religion. Natural Reli- 
gion, as I tried to show last year, manifests itself 
under three different aspects, according as its object, 
what I called the Infinite or the Divine, is discovered 
either in nature, or in man, or in the seif. 1 shall 
repeat from the last lecture of my first course a short 
description of these three forms of religious thought. 
'In treating of Physical Religion,* I said, * we shall 

have tp examine the numerous names, deriyed from the 
(2) B 
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pbenomena of nature, by which the early inhabitants. 
of this small planet of ours — some of them our direct 
ancestors — endeavoured.to apprehend wbat lies bebind 
tbe veil of nature, beyond tbe borizon of our sensuous 
perception. We sbaU meet tbere witb tbe so-called 
gods of tbe sky, tbe eartb, tbe air, tbe fire, tbe storm 
and ligbtning, tbe rivers and mountains, and we sball 
see bow tbe god of tbe sky, or, in some countiies, tbe 
god of tbe fire and of tbe storm-wind, assumes gradu- 
ally a supreme cbaracter, and tben is slowly divested 
again, in tbe minds of bis more enligbtened worsbippers, 
of wbat we may call bis original, purely pbysical, or 
mytbological attributes. Wben tbe idea bad once 
Sprung up in tbe buman mind tbat notbing unwortby 
sbould ever be believed of tbe gods, or, at least, of tbe 
fatber of gods and men, tbis process of divestment 
proceeded very rapidly, and tbere remained in tbe end 
tbe concept of a Supreme Being, still called, it may be, 
by its ancient and often no longer intelligible names, 
but representing in reality tbe bigbest ideal of tbe Infi- 
nite, as a fatber, as a creator, and as a wise and loving 
ruler of tbe universe. Wbat we ourselves call our 
belief in God, tbe Fatber, is tbe last result of tbis iixe- 
sistible development of buman tbougbt. 

*But tbe Infinite bas been discovered, not only 
bebind tbe pbenomena of nature, but likewise bebind 
man, taking man as an objective reality, and as tbe 
representative of all tbat we comprebend under tbe 
name of mankind. Sometbing not merely buman, or 
very soon, sometbing superbuman was discovered at a 
very early time in parents and ancestors, particularly 
after tbey bad departed tbis life. Tbeir names were 
preserved, tbeir memory was bonoured, tbeir sayings 
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were recorded, and assumed very soon the autEority of 
law, of sacred law, of revealed truth. As the recoUec- 
tion of fathers, grandfathers, great-grandfiithers, and 
still more distant ancestors became vaguer and vaguer, 
their names were surrounded by a dim religious light; 
The ancestors, no longer merely human, approached 
more and more to the superhuman, and this is never 
very far removed from th^ divine. 

* Oflferings, similar to those that had been presented 
to the gods of nature, were tendered likewise to the 
ancestral spirits, and when the very natural question 
arose, who was the ancestor of all ancestors, the father 
of all fathers, the answer was equally natural, — it 
could only be the same father, the same Creator, the 
same wise and loving ruler of the universe who had 
been discovered behind the veil of nature. 

*This second sphere of thought may be compre* 
hended under the name of AnthropologicaZ Religion. 
Under the form of worship of ancestral spirits it 
seems among some people to constitute almost the 
whole of their religion, but more generally we find it 
mixed with what we call Physical Religion, not only 
in ancient, but also in modern times. Christianity 
itself has been obliged to admit some remnants of that 
ancestral worship, and in Boman Catholic countries 
the immense popularity of the Festival of All Souls 
seems to show that a loving homage paid to the 
spirits of the departed satisfies one of the deepest and 
oldest yeamings of the human heart. 

' The third sphere of religious thought, the Psycho- 
logicaZ, is fiUed with endeavours to discover what lies 
hidden in man, considered not merely as a creature, or 
as a part of nature, but as a self-conscious subject. 

Ba 
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That seif of which man became conscious, as different 
from bis merely phenomenal, or even his personal 
belüg, has been called by many names in the different 
languages of tbe world. It was called breath, spirit, 
gbost, soul, xnind, genius, and many more names, 
which constitute a kind of psychological mythology, 
füll of interest to the student of religion as well as to 
the Student of language and thought. It was after- 
wards called the Ego^ or the persona but even these 
names did not satisfy man, as he became more and 
more conscious of his higher seif. The person was 
discovered to be a persona only, that is a mask ; and 
even the JSgo was but a pronoun, not> yet the true 
neun, the true word which self-conscious man was in 
search of. At last, the consciousness of seif arose from 
out the clouds of psychological mythology, and be- 
came the consciousness of the Infinite or the Divine 
within US. The individual seif found itself again in 
the Divine Seif, not absorbed in it, but hidden in it, 
and united with it by a half-human and half-divine 
relationship. We find the earliest name for the Infi- 
nite, as discovered by man within himself, in the 
ancient Upanishads, There it is called Atman, the 
Seif, or Pratyag-ätman, the Seif that lies behind, 
looking and longing for the Para m ät m an, the Highest 
Seif — ^and yet it is not far from every one of us. So- 
krates knewthe same Seif, but he called it Daimonion^ 
the indwelling God. The early Christian philosophers 
called it the Holy Ohosty a name which has received 
many interpretations and misinterpretations in dif- 
ferent schools of theology, but which ought to become 
again, what it was meant for in the beginning, the 
spirit which unites all that is hQly within man with 
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the Holy of Hölies or the Infinite behind the veil of 
the Ego, or of the merely personal and phenomenal 
seif; 



Tlie Three PhMMS of Btilirlon, often oontemporaaeoiui. 

It must not be supposed that these three phases of 
natural religion, the Physical, the Änthropological, 
and the Psychological, exist each by itself, that one 
raee worships the powers of nature only, while an- 
other venerates the spirits of human ancestors, and a 
third meditates on the Divine, as discovered in the 
deepest depth of the human heart. As ä general rule, 
physical religion everywhere comes first, and is suc- 
ceeded by anthropological, and lastly by psychological 
religion. Among most nations whose historical ante- 
cedents are known to us, we can see that the idea of 
something divine is elaborated first jfrom elements 
supplied by nature, and that afterwards the spirits 
of the departed are raised to a fellowship with the 
gods of nature, while the reeognition of a universal 
Seif, underlying the gods of nature, and the spirits 
of the departed, and recognised as the immortal 
element within ourselves, comes last, nay belongs 
even now to the future rather than to the past. The 
germs of these three developments may be discovered 
in most religions. Sometimes the one, sometimes the 
other, becomes more prominent. But I doubt whether 
any nation, whose earlier history is known to us, has 
been found devoted exclusively to the worship of 
physical deities, still less, devoted exclusively to the 
worship of ancestral spirits. What I call psychological 
religion is a phase of thought which we generally com- 
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prehend under the name of philoßophy rather than 
under that of religion, and though it may have been 
anticipated here and there by prophets and poets, it 
presupposes in its developed form the existence of 
religion, both physical and anthropological. 

The ancient Vedic religion, for instance, is pre- 
eminently a physical religion, but to maintain, as 
some philosophers have done, that it contained no 
traces of ancestor-worship, shows simply an ignorance 
of facts. The worship of the Fathers, the Pitaras, 
is presupposed by a number of Vedic hymns, and to 
the present day, the most truly religious ceremony of 
the Hindus, that whieh still tonches their hearts, and 
not their eyes only, is the so-called Äräddha, the 
sacrifice in memory of the^ ancestors. 

Even the third phase, the Paychological, though in 
its fuUy elaborated form it belongs to a later age, and 
assnmes the character of a philosophy rather than of 
a religion, is never entirely absent in any religion. 
The very recognition of superior beings implies some 
kind of perception of man*s own being, some recogni- 
tion of what really constitutes his own seif. If he 
calls the gods immortals, that would seem to imply 
that he considered himself as mortal; but when he 
begins to implore the favour of the immortal gods, 
not only for this life, but for a life to come, when he 
prays to be nnited again with those whom he loved 
and lost on earth, a new conception of his own seif 
must have sprung up in his heart, and though mortal 
and liable to death, he must have feit Mmself or 
something within himself as etemal, and as beyond 
the reach of annihilation. 

Ancestor- worship also implies alwftys the recogni- 
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tion of Bomething immortal in man, however dim that 
primitive beHef in immortality may have been. 

Bat though we find these three roads on which a 
belief in the Lifinite was reached by different nations, 
running closely parallel or even crossing each other^ 
it is possible, and, for the sake of systematic study, 
almost indispensable, that we should explore each of 
them by itself. This present coorse of lectures will 
therefore be devoted to a study of Physical Religion^ 
though from time to time we shall hardly be able to 
avoid a consideration of such influences as Arähro- 
pological and PaychologicaZ ideas exercise on Physical 
Religion in its historical progress to higher ideas. 

Tlie aistorioal Katliod. 

How that exploration is to be carried out I need 
not teil you, after what I have said in my first course 
of lectures. There is but one method that leads to 
really trustworthy and solid results^ and that is the 
Historical Method. We must try to discover the his- 
torical vestiges of that long pilgrimage which the 
human race has performed, not once, but many times, 
in search of what lies beyond the horizon of our 
senses, — in search of the Infinite, in search of a true 
religion ; and this we can only achieve by a careful 
Study of all truly historical documents in which that 
pilgrimage has been recorded. 

Blstorloal OontinTilty. 

There is an unbroken continuity in the religious 
and philosophical concepts, as there is in the lan* 
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gHages of the world. We know that the languäge 
spoken by Harne and Kant is substantially the same 
as that which was spoken by the poets of the Veda 
in India, four thousand years a«o. And we shall see 
that the problem of causality which occupied the 
powerful minds of Hume and Kant is substantially 
the same as that which occupied the earliest framers 
of Äryan languäge and Aryan thought, when, driven 
by the very necessities of pure reason, or, as we may 
now call it by a better name, by the very necessities 
of Logos or languäge, they conceiyed and named for 
the first time the sky, the sun, the fire, and all the 
other great phenomena of nature by means of roots, 
expressive of agency, of force, or, in the end, of 
causality. Physical Religion owes its origin to the 
category of causality, or, in other words, to the pre- 
dicating of roots, expressive of agency and causality, 
as applied to the phenomena of nature. And this in- 
tellectual work, performed thousands of years ago by 
miUions of human beings, deserves, it would seem, at 
least as much attention as the speculations of two 
individuals, even though they be Hume and Künt, as 
to the legitimacy of the concept of causality, when 
applied to the data of the senses. ' Without the doc- 
trine, the true doctrine, of substance and of cause/ 
I am quoting the words of the founder of these 
lectures, Lord Gifford, *philosophy would be a de- 
lusion, and religion a dream ' (Lord Gifford's Lectures, 
pp. 139-140). ^ Just let me say/ he adds, 'and I say 
it with the deep seriousness of profoundest conviction, 
that true philosophy and true religion must stand or 
fall together. If philosophy be a delusion, religion 
can hardly escape being shown to be a dream/ 
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VaideitieB of Physioal Religion. 

But lere, again, we must not try to attempt too 
much. Though we find traces of physical religion 
everywhere among ancient and modern, among civi- 
lised and uncivilised races, it would lead to confusion 
only were we to attempt to treat them all as one. 
Physical Eeligion is the same, and yet not the same 
at different times and in different places. The lessons 
which nature teaches in a small and fertile Island, 
suiTounded by a horizon, half sky and half sea, are 
very diflFerent from the lessons which man reads 
when living in narrow Valleys, overawed by snow- 
decked mountains, and hemmed in by rivers which, 
though they are looked upon as beneficent, may at 
any moment bring destruction and death on what 
man calls his own, his home on earth. The Nile in 
Egypt assumes a very different aspect in the religious 
imagery of its worshippers from that which the river 
Sarasvati bears in the hymns of the Eig-veda ; and 
the cupola of the sky, resting all around on the 
monotonous desert as its sole foundation, forms a very 
different temple from that in which the most gigantic 
snowy mountains support on all sides, like lofty 
piillars, the blue roof of heaven. 

For practical purposes, therefore, it will be best to 
study, first of all, the origin and growth of Physical 
Religion in, one country only, and then to turn our 
eyes to other countries where the same ideas, though 
under varying outward conditions, have found ex- 
pression in mythology or religion. 

Pliysioal Btilgloa best stndied in Zndia. 

.And her« theire can be little doubt as to which 
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country is the typical country for the study of Physical 
Beligion. In no country do we find Physical Beligion 
in its simplest form so completely developed as in 
India. Not in India, as it is popularly known, not 
in modern India, not in mediaeval India, not even in 
the ancient India, as represented to us in the Epic 
Poems of the Mahäbhärata and B&mkja^na,, least of aU 
in the India of the Buddhists, whose religion, old as it 
is — ^for Buddha died 477 B.c. — was built up on the very 
ruins of that religion which interests us at present. 

No, the original, simple^ and inteüigible religion of 
India is to be found in the Vedic period only, which 
preceded the rise of Buddhiam, just as the religion 
of the Old Testament preceded that of the New. Here 
and here only can we see Physical Beligion in all 
its fulness, in all its simplicity, nay, I should say, in 
all its necessity, Suppose we had known Christianity 
only as it appears after the Council of Nicaea, afber 
it had become a state-religion, and had once for all 
settled its dogmas and ceremonial, and then had 
suddenly discovered a manuscript of the Gospels — 
the new insight into the true natüre of Christianity 
could not have been more starÜing and surprising 
than was the new light which the discovery of the 
Veda has thrown on the origin and growth of religion, 
not only in India, but in every part of the world. 
That the gods of the Greeks and the Bomans, the 
Teutonic, Slavonic, and Celtic nations, that the gods 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians and other Semitic 
nations, not excepting the Jews, that the gods of Egypt 
and the whole of Afiica, that the gods of Finland 
and Lapland, of Mongolia and China, of the Poly- 
nesian islands, and of the North as well as the South 
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of- America, that all these gods had in the beginning 
something to do with the most prominent sights of 
nature, could hardly have escaped even the least 
thoughtful Student of antiquity. But it was only like 
guessing at the former existence of a geologieal Stratum 
which does not come to the surface except in scattered 
fragments. That Helios was originally the sun and 
MSn^ the moon, no one could have doubted, except 
he who is proud of his ignorance of Greek ; but that 
Apollo too had a solar, and Lucina a lunar, origin 
was contested by many a classical scholar with the 
same eagemess with which many a theologian would 
fight even now against the admission of physical 
elements in the original character of Jehovah. 

Tlie Vedio Pexlod. 

With the discovery of the Veda all this has been 
changed. Here was the very Stratum, the very period 
of language and thought before our eyes, the existence, 
nay, the very possibility of which had been so keenly 
contested. That Zeus was originally a name of the 
sky, could hardly have been denied by any Greek 
Scholar ; but it was not tUl the corresponding deity, 
DyauSy was discovered in the Veda that all Opposition 
was silenced, and silenced for ever. 

How can we imagine, it used to be said again and 
again, that the whole of the ancient Greek religion 
and mythology should have consisted in talk about 
the sun and the moon, the sky and the dawn, day 
and night, summer and winter. Surely the Greeks 
would have been mere idiots if they had found nothing 
better to engage their thoughts or to supply their 
religious cravings. . 
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Vatoxal Phrniomen» «■ Tl^wad I17 VtmudI «aA Affrtoiiltiizal 

Peopl«. 

No doubt, even without the evidence supplied by 
the Veda, one might have asked in return what better 
subjects there could have been in an early state of 
Bociety, to engage the thoughts and to satisfy even 
the higher aapirations of mankind, than the wonders 
of nature — ^the daily retum of the «un, which meant 
the retum of light and warmth, that is, the possibility 
of life and the joy of life, — ^or the yearly retum of the 
Bun, which meant again the retum of spring and 
Bummer affcer the horrors of winter, that is, the possi- 
bility of life and the joy of Kfe- In days when a 
violent storm might tum a happy homestead to wrack 
and ruin, when a sudden rain might sweep away a 
whole harvest, and bring famine and death on a 
prosperous village, when the hot rays of the sun 
might parch the fields, kill iihe cattle, and spread 
pestilence among children and servants, what subjects 
could there have been nearer to the heart of man than 
the stränge and startling movements of the heavenly 
bodies, the apparent cause of all their happiness, the 
apparent cause of all their misery on earth ? 

What does a farmer talk about even now, before and 
during and after the harvest, but the weather ? We 
have now calendars to teil us when the spring retums, 
when the summer heat may be expected, how long 
the autumn may last, and when the winter will set 
in with its snow and frost. But with the ancient 
tillers of the soil, the most highly-prized wisdom con- 
sisted in sayings and rules, handed down from father 
to son, which told when it was safe to sow, when it 
was time to mow, and how much provision was 
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wanted for a long winter, to prevent children and 
parents from dying of hunger: Li our days, with 
all the experience gathered in our books, with all 
the precautions taken against the violent &eaks of 
nature, with ihe forecasts of the weather published 
in all the newspapers> we can afford to negleet the 
signs and wamings of nature, or leave their Observation 
to those whom they more specially concem. But 
ancient superstitions connected with Physical Re- 
ligion are not quite extinct even now. We may be 
sceptical as to the Halcyon birds having the power of 
quieting the sea, and unwilling to postpone our voyage 
until the retum of the Pleiades. We should hardly 
believe that if Zeus has visited the earth with rain 
on a certain day, he will repeat his visits for many 
days to foUow. But sailors still object to embark on 
a Friday, and farmers still believe that if St. Swithin 
sends rain, rain -will continue for forty days. If, then, 
even in our own enHghtened Century, a simple-minded 
peasant may still be found here or there uttering a 
prayer or presenting an oflfering to St. Swithin, is it 
so very stränge that in early days, when the very 
possibility of life depended on the success of the 
harvest, the thoughts of people should have been 
almost entirely absorbed in watching those powers of 
nature on whom they feit themselves dependent for 
life, and breath, and all things ? 

If these powers had to be named, they could be 
named, as I tried to explain in my first course of 
lectures, a« active 01Ü7, as doing deeds, as working 
works ; as raining, not as rain ; as storming, not as 
storm ; as feeding and protecting, like a loving father, 
pr as punishing and chastising. Uk;e aA angiy fatber. 
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Given these few germs of thought which are found 
in every human beart, what is there stränge or un- 
intelligible in the luxuriant growth of pbysical 
mythology and pbysical religion? 

But we need not argue tbis point any more. Wbat 
was a mere postulate before tbe discovery of tbß Veda, 
bas now become a fact. We bave tbat wbole primi- 
tive Stratum of thougbt laid open before our eyes, in 
one, and tbat a very important part of tbe world. To 
tbose wbo will not see, wbo will put wbat tbey tbink 
ougbt to be in tbe place of wbat is, we can oiüy say 
witb all tbe &ankness of tbe Hindu logician, ' It is not 
tbe fault of tbe post, if tbe blind man does not see it.' 

Pliysioal B«liirioiL ontfldde of Zndla. 

On tbe otber band, we must guard against exagger- 
ating tbe importance of tbe Veda. If we wisbed to 
study Dutcb art, we sbould feel it our duty, first of all, 
to go to Holland, and to examine tbere on tbe spot, 
not only tbe master-works, but tbe wbole scbool of 
Dutcb painters. But we sbould not imagine tbat we 
bad tbus done our wbole duty, and tbat tbe vast 
galleries in tbe otber capitals of Europe bad notbing 
to teacb us. In tbe same way Pbysical Religion bas 
to be studied, not only in tbe Veda and in India^ but 
almost everywbere wbere bistorical documents enable 
US to study tbe gradual growtb of religion. A study 
of tbe Veda is tbe best preparation for tbe study of 
Pbysical Beligion ; but it does not claim to teacb us 
aU tbat can be known about tbe gods of nature. 

Tlie meaainir <^ Primitive. 

Secondly, if we call tbe Veda primitive, it must not 
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be snpposed that we imagine we can find in the Yeda 
the eafliest thonghts that ever passed through a human 
brain. If we call the Veda primitive, we mean two 
things ; first, that it is more primitive than any other 
literary work we are acquainted with ; secondly, that 
it contains many thoughts which require no antece- 
dents, which are perfectly intelligible in themselves, 
thonghts, in fact, which we should call primitive, even 
if we met with them in the works of modern poets. 

But it would be the greatest mistake to imagine 
that everything in the Veda is primitive, everything is 
intelligible, everything without antecedents. The Stu- 
dent of the Veda knows but too well how much there 
still remains in the Veda that is hard, petrified, unin« 
telligible, artificial, secondary, nay tertiary, and alto- 
gether modern in one sense of the word. The collection 
of hymns which we chiefly mean when we speak of 
the Veda in general, is a collection of various collec- 
tions, and in each of these there are relics of different 
ages, mixed up together. We have to search carefully 
for what is really primary in thought, for the later 
rubbish is much more abundant than the original gold. 
The Vedic poets themselves make no secret of this. 
They speak of old and of Hving poets, they know of 
ancient and recent deeds of the gods. Their very lan- 
guage bewrays the date of many of the Vedic hymns. 
The distances between the intellectual layers forming 
the collection of the Rig-veda are so enormous that 
most scholars would hesitate to translate them into 
any chronological language. And yet, for all that and 
for all that, we possess in the whole world no literary 
relics intellectually older than the oldest hymns of 
the Big-veda, and I doubt whether we possess any 
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literary relics chronologically older, at all events in 
our own, the Aryan world. 

DlaooverlMi of Anoient Life. 

We have lived to see many discoveries, revealing to 
US the buried life of ancient nations. I still remember 
the amazemeBit producedbytheresurrectionof Pompeii 
and Herculanum, If yon want to realise the feelings 
with which the highest inteUects regarded that dis- 
covery, read Schiller's poems, or read a noyel which I 
can still read with undiminished admiration^ particu* 
larly when I remember that it was written in 1832 by 
a young man, not more than twenty-seven years of 
age — I mean Bulwer's * Last Days of Pompeii/ I have 
Seen and known the most leamed and the most biil- 
liant young men whom our Universities now send out 
into the world — I must confess I have never met with 
bne who, at the age of twenty-seven, could have pro-^ 
dueed a work so fuU of genius and so fuU of leaming 
also. 

Then foUowed the wonderful discoveries in Egypt, 
the Rosetta stone supplying to Champollion the key 
to the dedpherment of the hieroglyphic inscriptions, 
and every year adding new treasures to our museums, 
new materials to our Egyptian grammars and dic- 
tionaries, tili now it would seem as if all Egyptian 
mysteries had been revealed, and the ancient language, 
spoken and written there thousands of years B. c, 
could be read with the same ease as Greek and 
Latin. 

About the same time the kingdoms of Persia, of 
Babylon and Nineveh shook off the shroud of sand 
under which tbey had so long been buried. And hero 
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too the genius of Grotefend, of Bumouf, Lassen and 
EÄwlinson broke the spell of those long rows of wedges 
or arrows, whieh seemed more meaningless even than 
hieroglyphics, and restored to us first the contempora- 
neous edicts of Darius and Xerxes, and afterwards the 
very archives of the ancient kings of Babylon and 
Nineveh. With the help of cuneiform grammars and 
dictionaries the Persian, Babylonian, and Assyrian 
texts can now be read by all who possess the patience 
of real students. We were told at the International 
Congress of Orientalists at Stockholm in 1889 that 
there are at present in the United States of America 
thirty chairs filled by professors who lecture to good 
audiences on Cuneifonn Inscriptions, on the language, 
religion, and history of Persia, Babylon, Nineveh, and 
Accadia. This shows how rapidly a discovery can 
progress, and how widely-spread an interest stiU exists, 
even in our utiHtarian age, in the earliest history of 
the human race. 

Less remarked, though certainly not less remarkable 
than these unexpected finds in Egypt and Babylon, 
was the discovery of the Veda, which took place about 
the same time. It was in one sense even more im- 
portant, for it revealed to us, not only inscriptions, 
but a real full-grown literature, and a literature con- 
taining the annals of our own, the Aryan, race. The 
French have a saying that it is always the unexpected 
that happens. And certainly, if anything was unex- 
pected, it was the discovery of a literature in India, in 
distant India, among dark-skinned people, of a litera- 
ture more ancient than Homer, of a language less 
(Ä) c 
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changed than Latin, of a religion more primitive than 
that of the Germans as described by Tacitus, and yet 
intimately connected with all of them. It is true the 
literature of ancient India had not been buried in the 
earth, it was never altogether lost in its own country. 
But so far as Europe and European science were con- 
cemed, the Veda was as good as buried, nay as non- 
existent, and what is more extraordinary still, it 
remained as if non-existent for European scholars long 
after the discovery of India^ long after the discovery 
of the ordinary Sanskrit literature. 

The Veda has now become the foundation of all 
linguistic, mythological, and religious studies. Even 
the minutest changes of vowels in Greek and in 
English find their final explanation nowhere but in 
the accents of Vedic words. Many of the most impor- 
tant names of Greek and Boman gods and goddesses 
remain dumb, tili they are made to speak once more, 
when brought face to face with the gods and goddesses 
of the Veda. Nay, religion itself, which seemed to 
some scholars so irrational and unnatural a creation 
* that it could have been invented by one man only, 
and he probably a madman/ assumes, when watched 
in the Veda, a character so perfectly natural and 
rational, that we may boldiy call it now an inevitable 
phase in the growth of the human mind. 

IXniqne Cluuracter of the Veda. 

In saying this I am not afraid that I shall be 
charged with exaggerating the importance of the 
Veda. There was a time when it was thought neces- 
sary to protest against the assumption that the Veda 
reflected the image of the earliest phase of Aryan life, 
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nay of all human life on earth. I am not aware that 
so preposterous a claim in favour of the Veda had 
really ever been made by any scholar. It seems only 
another instance of a very common practice in the 
republic of letters. A purely imaginary danger is con- 
jured up, in order to claim th^ merit of having 
stemmed it. I do not mean to say that there may 
not have been an unguarded expression here and 
there which could be construed as claiming for the 
Veda a primordial antiquity. After all, scholars write 
for scholars, and they take it for granted that even 
their somewhat enthusiastic expressions wiU not be 
misinterpreted so as to become unmeaning and absurd. 
Now for a scholar it would be nothing short of absurd 
to claim for the Vedic poetry a primordial character. 
Whoever the first inhabitants of our earthly Paradise 
may have been, they certainly did not speak the lan- 
guage of the Veda, which shows as many rings within 
lings as the oldest trunks in the Yosemit^ Valley. 
Nor would it be less absurd to represent the Veda as 
a literary monument dating from the undivided Aryan 
period, The division of the Aryan race into its two 
chief branches, the North- Western and South-Eastern, 
belongs to a time beyond the reach of historical chro- 
nology, whereas the date claimed for the Veda does 
not exceed the second millennium b. c. 

There are misunderstandings against which one 
does not guard, because they seem impossible, at least 
' within the profession.' 

But, on the other band, who can deny that the 
Veda is the oldest monument of Aryan speech and 
Aryan thought which we possess ? Who can wonder 
at the enthusiasm with which its discovery was 

Ca 
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greeted, at the eagemess with which the Vedic MSS. 
were seized, copied, collated, and publisbed, and at 
the zeal with which its treasures have been ranaacked 
and broTight to light? What Aryan nation could 
produce anything to match the Yeda 1 Beautiful as 
the Homeric poema are — for power of description infi- 
nitely snperior to anything in the Veda — ^yet they 
exhibit a far more advanced state of society, so 
modern in many of its aspects that we ourselves 
could almost feel at home in it. Besides, they repre- 
sent chiefly the outward life, and allow us but few 
glimpses into those inward thoughts about gods and 
men, about this life and the next, which find ex- 
pression in the hymns of the Yeda. And if no one 
would blame the historian who drew the picture of 
early chivalry from the Iliad, or the idyl of early 
domestic life from the Odyssey, why should we wonder 
at the Student of religion drawing his most valuable 
lessons from the Yeda ? We shall certainly not find 
in the Yeda the archives either of the first man or of 
the undivided Aryan race, but we do find there, and 
there alone^ the oldest record of what one brauch of 
that race thought about this life and its many pro«- 
blems, and what it believed about the gods and another 
life. And if among the gods worshipped in the Veda 
we find some that have the same names as the gods 
of other Aryan nations, such as, for instance, Dyaus 
and Zeus, is it so wild an assumption to maintain 
that some of the antecedents of the Qreek and Boman 
gods may be discovered in the Yeda ? May we not 
say with the Preacher, * Be not righteous over much, 
neither make thyself over wise : why shouldest thou 
destroy thyself?' 
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Neither the hieroglyphic inscriptions of Egypt nor 
the cylinders of Babylon can lend us such assistance 
for OUT studies, more particularly for the study of the 
historical growth of that Aryan race, to which we 
and the greatest historical nations of the world belong, 
as the Veda. The first thing, therefore, which I shall 
have to do is to give you an account of how the Veda 
was discovered, and what the Veda really is. 



LECTÜRE IL 

THE VEDA AND THE TESTIMONIES TO ITS EARLY 

EXISTENCE. 

Mow did tlM Veda iMoom« known? 

THEBE seems to be a general agreement among 
Sanskrit soholars that the Vedic hymns, as we 
now possess them, coUected in the Big-veda-sa/^hiiä;, 
were composed between 1500 and 1000 b.c. Why that 
date has been fixed upon we shall bave to consider 
hereafter, but it is weU to say at once, that we must 
not expect the same kind of historical evidence for a 
date reacbing back to 1500 b.c. which we have a right 
to demand for a date 1500 A.D. There are diflFerent 
degrees of certainty, and it is the neglect of this in- 
evitable fact which causes so much needless controversy 
between speciaUsts and Outsiders. The date assigned 
to the poetry of the Veda is and will always remain 
hypothetical. To critical scholars it would, I believe, 
be a real relief if a later date could be assigned to 
some portions of that sacred coUection. Eut we can 
hardly hope for new evidence to enable us to fix Vedic 
dates. Historical dates require the evidence of con- 
temporary witnesses, and it is difficult to say where 
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we should look for witnesses, outside of India, and 
contemporary with the Vedic Rishis. 

Vo ToxtUpa, VatioBS man t lonad la tlM Vad»« 

We find no traces in the ancient Vedic literature of 
India of any contact with foreign nations. It has 
been supposed by some scholai's that the names of the 
Farthians and Persians, or even of the Bactrians, were 
known to the poets of the Veda, but the evidence on 
which they rely is very uncertain^. 

The Veda not mentionad by Porelgn Vations. 

Nor do we find in the annals of other nations any 
traces of their acquaintance with India before the 
sixth Century B.O. 

Sarly Contact Ixtween India and Bgypt, Baliylon, Porsla. 

Whether there had been any intercourse, direct or 
indirect, between India and Greece before the sixth 
Century b.c. we cannot teil. Some scholars imagine 
that Homer's Ethiopians, who dwelt towards the 
rising of the sun, were meant for the people of India, 
but this belongs to a class of conjectures to which we 
can say neither yes nor no. If India was known to 
the Greeks at that early time, it could only have been 
through the Phenicians. It is well known that among 
the articles of merchandise brought home by the 
fleets of Hiram and Solomon, there were some which 
by their origin and name point to India. If we look 
at a map on which the stations are marked which 
were established by Phenician merchants before 

^ See Appendix I. 
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500 B.C., we see that the whole coast of the Medi- 
terranean, from Tyre and Sidon to Gibraltar, from 
Carthage to Marseilles, had been explored by them. 
The Mediterranean was then, as it is still, the mart of 
the World. The Greeks in Asia Minor and in Europe, 
the Phenicians and theEgyptians oceupied its borders, 
and we know now from Babylonian and Egyptian 
inscriptions that there was a very early diplomatic and 
commercial intercourse between Egypt and Babylon. 
We must remember also that the people on the 
Egyptian or Ethiopian side of the Red Sea could 
hardly have been Ignorant of the people on the 
Arabian side, or the people on the Arabian side of 
the Persian gulf unacquainted with the existence 
of people on the Persian side. Commerce was even 
then a magnetic force that attracted nation to nation, 
and merehants, less bold even than the Phenicians, 
would not have been frightened by a voyage from the 
sea that received the Tigris and Euphrates to the sea 
that received the Indus and the rivers of the Penjäb. 

Yet the name of India, lo say nothing of the name 
of the Veda, is never mentioned in the more ancient 
inscriptions of Egypt and Babylon. The only evidence 
of a possible contact between India and Egypt at that 
early time is the occurrence of the word hafii, ape, 
which is Said by Professor Dümichen to be found in a 
text of the seventeenth Century ^. This kafu is sup- 
posed to be the same word as the Hebrew koph, ape, 
which occurs in the first book of Kings, x. 22. Here 
we read that * Solomon had at sea a navy of Tharshish 
with the navy of Hiram, and that once in three years 

* Die Flotte einer aegyptischen Königin in dem 17. Jahrhundert, 
186& ; table U, p. 17. 
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came the navy of Tharshish, bringing gold, silver, 
ivory, and apes, and peacocks.' All these articles were 
the products of the soll and climate of India^ and the 
Sanskrit name for ape is kapL Here then the single 
Word kapi may possibly indicate the route of commerce 
from India to Judaea and Phenicia, and from thence 
to Egypt, in the seventeenth Century B. C. 

The same animal, the ape, is supposed to attest an 
early intercourse between India and Babylon also. It 
occurs with other animals on the black obelisc from 
Nineveh, now in the British Museum. 

Though the armies of the great conquerors of 
Mesopotamia must have approached very near to the 
frontiers of India, they have left no traces of their 
presence there, nor have they brougbt any intelligence 
of India back to Babylon or Nineveh. The idea that 
the Indian division of the heavens into twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight Nakshatras was of Babylonian origin, 
and the assertion that the name of the Babylonian 
weight, Tana or tnina^ occurred in the Veda as manä, 
rest both on no valid authörity. In the half-legendary 
account given by Diodorus Siculus (ii. 16-19) of the 
expedition of Semiramis against India, possibly 
derived from Ctesias, the name of the Indian king 
who in the end repels the foreign invaders, has been 
supposed to bear evidence of the Sanskrit lismguage 
being known to the people of Babylon. It is Stabro- 
batea.which. may represent the Sk. sthavira-pati, 
the strong lord ; but this also is doubtfuP. 

^ Lassen explains Stabrobates as sthauri-pati, lord of buUs;: 
Bohlen assthavara-pati, lord of the continent, bothimpossible. 
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OvMk AoooiiatB of Zndla. — BkylMC. 

The first Greek who is supposed to have actually 
visited India and to have written an account of it, 
was Skylax. He lived before Herodotus, who teils us 
(iv. 44) that Darius Hystargus (512-486), wishing to 
know where the river Indus feil into the sea, sent 
a naval expedition, and with it Skylax of Karyanda 
in Karia'*. 

As soon, however, as Greek historiography begins, 
we find that the name of India was known. Hekataeos 
knows it, Herodotus knows it, both living in Asia 
Minor. But why did they call the country India ? 

Persia has formed at all times a connecting link 
between India and the Greeks of Asia Minor. In the 
ancient sacred literature of Media and Persia, in the 
Avesta of Zoroaster, India is mentioned oinder the 
same peeuliar name which it has in the Veda. In the 
Veda the home of the Aryas in India is called Sapta 
SindhavaÄ, the Seven Rivers, that is, the five rivers 
of the Penjäb with the Sarasvati, a river which after- 
wards disappeared, and the Indus. The very same 
peeuliar name, which is used during the Vedic age 
only, appears in the Avesta asHapta He^idu. This 
cannot be a mere accident, but proves, like many 
other coincidences between Vedic Sanskrit and Zend, 
that, long after the Aryan Separation, there was a 
continued hlstorical contact between tlie Vedic poets 
and the people among whom at one time the 
Zoroastrian religion flourished. 

Hapta Hetidu is exaetly the same name as 
Sapta Sindhu, by a change of s into h. The name 

* See Appendix II. 
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of india must have reached the Qreeks through a 
language in which, as in Persian, every initial s was 
represented by h, for it is thus only that we can 
account for the Greek form Tndia, instead of what we 
should expect, if the Sanskrit word Sindbu had 
reached the Greeks directly, namely Sindia. 

Persia cpntinued to serve as a bridge between India 
and Greece in later times also, for in the Persian 
cuneiform inscription at Nakshi Eustam we find 
among the provinoes paying tribute to Darius, HiTidv, 
mentioned by the side of lonians^ Sparians, Bdctriavs, 
Farthians, and Medes, Long before Alexander's dis- 
covery of India, Greek writers, such as Hekataeos 
(b.c. 549-486) and Herodotus, possessed some in- 
formation about that distant country beyond its mere 
name. Hekataeos mentions the river Iifidus, Herodotus 
speaks of the OaTidarioi, a race evidently identical 
with the Gandhäras, mentioned in the Big-veda, 
whose town Kaspapyros was known to Hekataeos. 
Herodotus (i. 131) knows even the name^of one of the 
deities, worshipped in common by the Vedic Indians 
and the Persian Zoroastrians, namely Mitra ; but how 
superficial his knowle^ge was is best shown by the 
fact that he takes Mitra for a female deity, eorre- 
sponding to the Assyrian Mylitta, the Arabian Alitta. 

AlMcaad«r'B Bzpedltifm to Xndla. 

There seems to have been from very early times a 
vague Impression that India, like Egypt, was the home 
of an ancient wisdom. Alexander himself shared that 
idea, and was most anxious therefore to get a glimpse 
of the wisdom of the Erahmans, by conversing with 
them through the aid of various interpreters. It is 
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quite possible that those of bis companions who were 
entrusted with a description of Alexander's campaigns 
may have written down a füll account of the Brahmans, 
particularly of the so-called Hylöbioi, the dwellers in 
the forest, called in Sanskrit y&naprastha^ and of the 
ancient literature which they possessed. But whether 
by accident or through the indifference of the later 
Greeks, scanty fragments only have been preserved of 
these writings. Nor do we possess more than frag- 
ments of the description of India, composed by Mega- 
sthenes, who stayed at Fatna (P&^aHputra = Pali- 
bothra) as ambassador of Seleucos to the King of the 
Frasii, the famous .^andragupta, about 295 b. c. ; stiU 
less of Ktesias, who, though he did not actually live in 
India^ gathered much information about that wonderful 
country, when staying at the court of Darius 11 and 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, about 400 b.c. 

Certain it is that the name of the Veda is never 
mentioned in Greek literature, and that nothing but 
vague ideas about the wisdom of the Br&hmans were 
current among the philosophers of Greece and Borne. 
Early Christian writers also, who speak of the religions 
of India, and are able to distinguish between the reli- 
gion of BräJimans and Buddhists, never refer to the 
sacred literature of the Brahmans under the name of 
Veda. 

Contact wlth ddna. 

The first people who give us authentie information 
about the Veda, you will be surprised to hear, are the 
Chinese. There exists a curious prejudice against all 
that is Chinese. We seem to look upon the Chinese 
very much as they look upon us, as Outer Barbarians. 
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We find it very difficult to take them, as the French 
say, au grand s^rieux, They seem to us queer, funny, 
not quite like other people — eertainly not like Greeks 
and Bomans, not eTen like Indians and Persians. 
And yet when we examine their literature, whether 
ancient or modern, it is by no means so very different 
from that of other nations. Their intereste are much 
the same as ours, and there is eertainly no lack of 
seriousness in their treatment of the highest problems 
of religion, morality, and philosophy. 

There are in China three religions, that of Confueius, 
that of Lao-tze, and that of Buddha. Confueius and 
Lao-tze lived both in the sixth Century B.c. They 
were, however, restorers rather than founders of reli- 
gion. The religion of Buddha reached China from 
India about the beginning of our era. 

The name of iTina oeeurs in the epic literature of 
India as the name of a people on the North-Eastem 
frontiers of the country. But whether it was intended 
as a name of China is doubtful ^. 

The three religions of China have had their eontro- 
versies and their hostile eonflicts. But all three are 
now regarded as recognised Systems of faith in China, 
and the Emperor of China is expected to profess all 
three, and to attend their special Services on great 
oeeasions. Here we are at onee inclined to smile, and 
to doubt the seriousness of a religious faith that eould 
thus conform to three Systems, so different from each 
other as Confueianism, Taoism, and Buddhism. We 
pride ourselves on attending the Services of none but 
our own sect or subdivision of the great divisions of 

^ See Lassen, Indische AUerOiutnshundef P. p. 1029. 
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Christendom. We are apt to suspect indifference, 
latitudinarianism, or scepticiöm in any member of the 
Church of England who should attend the communion 
of any other Christian sect. But the offidal attendance 
of the Emperor of China in the temples of Confucian- 
ists, TaoistS) and Buddhists admits of a different inter- 
pretation also. May it not show that the wisest of 
their statesmen had recognised that there was some 
truth, some etemal truth, in every one of these three 
religions ; that the amount of truth on which they all 
agreed was much greater and much more important 
than the points of doctrine on which they differed, and 
that the presence of the Emperor at the Services of 
the three religions of his subjects was the most efficient 
way of preaching tolerance, humiHty, or, if you like, 
Christian charity. We are but too ready to judge 
heathen nations, without considering how much of 
charitable Interpretation we have to claim for our- 
selves. 

Buddhist Pllgrlnui. 

How serious a Chinaman can be about his religion, 
you will be able to gather from the lives of those 
Buddhist Pilgrims to whom we owe the first authentic 
account of the Veda. Why did these pilgrims go from 
China to India — a joumey which even now is con- 
sidered by geographical explorers as one of the most 
perilous, and as requiring no less of human endurance 
and bravery than Stanley's exploration of Africa ? 

They went there for the sake of their religion. India 
was to them their Holy Land. Buddhism had reached 
China at the beginning of our era from Northern 
India, and to visit the holy places where Buddha had 
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been bom, had lived, taught, and died, was as much 
the dream of a devout Buddhist in China as to visit 
the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem was the dream of 
many a poor pahner and many a valiant Crusader in 
Christendom. 

We possess the descriptions of these Buddhist pil- 
grimages, extending from about 400 A. D. to 1000 A. D. 
The most important are those of Fä-hian, 399-414, 
Hiouen-thsang, 629-645, and I-tsing, 673-695. Their 
works have been translated into French and into 
Engfish too by Stanislas Julien, Professor Legge, 
Dr. Beal, and others. While the companions of 
Alexander had no eyes to see the existence of 
Sacred Books, such as the Vedit, in India, the 
Chinese pilgrims not only give us the name of the 
Veda, but they actually leamt Sanskrit, and they were 
able to point out the differences between the ordinary 
Sanskrit and the more ancient language used in the 
Veda. You know how highly Christian apologists 
value any mention of, or quotations from the New 
Testament, occurring in ancient authors, in order to 
prove the existence of the Gospels at a certain date, 
or to confirm the authenticity of certain Epistles as 
read in the first, second, and third centuries A. D. The 
«ritical student of the Veda has the same interest in 
coUecting independent testimonies as to the existence 
and authenticity of the Veda from Century to Century, 
and here the testimony of the Chinese pilgrims Stands 
first among those Coming from people outside India, 
from what the Brähmans also would call ' Outer Bar- 
barians,' or Mle/cÄJÄas^ 

' See note in Appendix III. 
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LatMT OoBtaet with. Panrift. 

The next people from whom we might have ex- 
pected direct information about the ancient Vedic 
literature of India are the Persians. I do not mean 
the ancient Persians, the subjects of Darios or Xerxes, 
for they have left us no information about their own 
sacred literature, much less about that of their neigh- 
bours. I mean the Persians of the sixth Century A. D. 
The kings of Persia at that time, such as Khosru 
Nushirvan, were men of literary tastes, patrons of 
poets and philosophers. We know that they enter- 
tained the greatest admiration for the literature of 
India, and patronised the translation of several San- 
skrit works into Pehlevi, the literary language of 
Persia at that time. But we look in vain for any 
mention of the sacred books of the Brähman, and it 
is doubtful whether the translators of the other San- 
skrit texts were aware of their existence ^. 

Al-B1rftni, 1000 A.D. 

Some of the books which during the Sassanian 

^ It is stated in the Dinkard, as translated by Mr. West, that the 
Sassanians collected information from Arüm (the Byzantine Empire) 
and from Hindükän (the Hindus). The names OTen of MSS. are 
given, but there is nothing in them that points to India. One 
curious coincidence, however, has been pointed out by Mr. West. 
The human body is apportioned between the four professions, priest- 
hood being on the head, warriorship on the hand, husbandiy on the 
beUy, and artizanship on the foot. The names of the four castes 
are derived from the Avesta, but the idea itself seems to have been 
borrowed from the Veda. Here we read, X. 90, 12, 

Brähman^ asya mükham &sit, bähü rägranyaA krit&h 
Üni tat asya yät vsSsyah padbhyilm ^drä/i a^äyata. 

' The Brähmana was his mouth, the Bd^anya was made his two 
arms, his two legs were the Yaisya, from Ms two feet the «Südra 
was bom.* 
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period had been translated fi*om Sanskrit into Pehlevi 
or ancient> Persian were afterwards, in the eighth 
Century, translated into Arabic, and some of them, 
such as the fahles of Bidpai, have served to carry the 
fame of the wisdom of the Brähmans all over Europe. 
But the Vedas remained unknown to other Oriental 
nations tili about 1000 A. D. At that time the north 
of India was conquered by Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna, 
who from time to time made predatory expeditions to 
plunder and destroy the riebest temples of India at 
Taneshar, Mathursl, Kanoj, and Somn&th^. After 
taking Khiva in 1017, he carried off among other 
prisoners and hostages a leamed astronomer and 
astrologer, best known by the name of Al-Birüni. 
During thii-teen years which he spent in India, 1017- 
1030, Al-Birünl devoted himself sedulously to the 
study of Sanskrit and Sanskrit literature. It was for- 
merly supposed that he translated not only firom San- 
skrit into Arabic and Persian, but likewise, what would 
have been a much more arduous task, firom Arabic 
and Persian into Sanskrit. Dr. Sachau, the leamed 
editor and translator of Al-Birünl's great work on 
India, has shown that this was not the case, and that 
all we can say with safety is that he was able to read 
Sanskrit texts with the help of native Pandits. But 
for all that, Al-Birüni was a most remarkable and 
exceptional man for his time, a man of wide sympa- 
thies, a true philosopher, and an acute observer. The 
very idea of leaming a foreign language, except perhaps 
Persian or Turkish, had never entered at that time the 
head of any Mohammedan. As to studying the religion 

^ Al-Birüni, translated by Sachau, vol. i. p. xyü. 
(2) D 
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of the infidels, it would have been considered damnable. 
Al-Birünl showed himself free from all such prejudices, 
and the world owes to him the first accurate and com- 
prehensive account of Indian literature and religion ^. 
If his "writings had been more widely known, and if, 
more particularly, European scholars had been ac- 
quainted with them at the time when Sanskrit litera- 
ture began to attract the interest of Sir William Jones, 
Colebrooke, and others, many discoveries which taxed 
the ingenuity of European scholars need not have 
been made at all, for Al-Birftnl would have told us all 
we wanted to know. He knew the four Vedas, the 
Rig-veda, Yagrur-veda, Säma-veda, and Atharva-veda. 
He knew that the Vedas, even in his time, in the 
eleventh Century, were not allowed to be written, but 
were handed down by oral tradition, which was con- 
sidered far safer than the pen of a ready writer (vol. i. p. 
126). He teils us, what we can hardly accept as true for 
the whole of India, that it was not long before his time 
when Vasukra, a native of Kashmir, a famous BiÄhman, 
undertook the task of explaining the Veda and com- 
mitting it to writing (voLi. p. 126), because he was afraid 
that it might be forgotten and entirely vanish from 
the memories of men. He asserts that the Hindu con- 
sider as canonical only that which is known by heart, 
not that which is written, and he remarks that even 
their scientific works were composed in metre, in order 
to facilitate their being leamt by heart (vol. i. p. 19). 
All this and a great deal more he teils us as an eye- 



^ Al-Birüni*s India, An Account qfthe BeUgion, Philosophy, Literaturef 
Chronology, Asironomyy OustomSf Law, and Astroiogy qf Indiat äbout 1080» 
edited and translated by Dr. Sachau. 
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witness, and as one who could command the Services 
of the best native scholars. 

Smperor Akbar, 1666-1606. 

It is stränge, however, that the aecount he gave 
of the Vedas should have attracted so little attention 
either in the East or in the West. Five centuriea 
passed before the Vedas were really placed in the 
bright light of history, and even then only a small 
portion of the Vedas was rendered accessible by means 
of translation. This took place during the reign of 
the great Emperor Akbar, 1556-1605. He knew of 
the Vedas, and in his eagemess to become acquainted 
with all the reUgions of the world before founding 
his own religion, he made great efforts to obtain a 
translation of them. But his efforts were in vain. 
We hear indeed of a translation of the Atharva-veda, 
made for Akbar. But the Atharva-veda, as we shall 
see, is very different from the other Vedas, and the 
portions of that Veda, translated for Akbar, were most 
Ukely the Upanishads only. These Upanishads are 
the philosophical appendices of the Veda, more par- 
ticularly of the Atharva-veda. They are deeply in- 
teresting, though as philosophy rather than as religion. 

Prince DAra, txanslator of tbj» Upanishads. 

One hundred years affcer Akbar they fascinated Därä^ 
the unfortunate son of Shäh Jehan, as they have 
fascinated others in later times. Prince DkTk is said 
to have leamt Sanskrit in order to translate the 
Upanishads firom Sanskrit into Persian, and a year 
after he had accomplished his task, he was murdered 

D 2 
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by his brother Aurungzebe. It was this Persian 
translation of the Upanishads which Anquetil Du- 
perron translated again into Latin in 1795, and it 
was Duperron's Latin translation which inspired 
Schopenhauer, and fumished to him, as he himself 
declares, the fundamental principles of his own phi- 
losophy. 

BoliopMihAUcr. 

Nothing shows more clearly the indefetigable in- 
dustry and at the same time the wonderful perspicacity 
of that great philosopher, than his being able to find his 
way through the labyrinth of an uncouth Latin trans- 
lation, and to discover behind the strängest disguises 
the sublime truths hidden in the Upanishads. Honest 
as he was, Schopenhauer declared openly that his own 
philosophy was founded on that of the Upanishads. 

* From every sentence of these Upanishads,' he writes, 

* deep, original, and subHme thoughts arise, and the 
whole is pervaded by a high and holy and eamest 
spirit. Indian air surrounds us, and oiiginal thoughts 
of kindred spirits. And oh, how thoroughly is the 
mind here washed ciean of all early engrafted Jewish 
superstitions, and of all philosophy that cringes before 
those superstitions ! In the whole world there is no 
study, except that of the Originals, so beneficial and 
so elevating as that of the Oupnekhat. It has been 
the solace of my life, it will be the solace of my 
death V 

^ The Upanishads, translated by F. M. M., in Sacred Books qf the 
JBastf vol. i. p. bu. 



LECTURE in. 

THE VEDA AS STUDIED BT EUROPEAN SCHOLARS. 

Tliread of our ArgnmMit. 

IN a course of lectures we must try never to lose 
our way. 

Where are we ? 

We are studying Physical Religion — ^the roads that 
led from Nature to Nature's gods — to Nature's God. 
I stated that this phase of religious growth can best 
be studied in the Veda. And the next question was, 
What is the Veda — and, How did we come to know 
it? 

Now, if you had asked the most leamed Professor, 
not more than a hundred years ago, What is the 
Veda ? — he would most likely have had to say, what 
no Professor likes to say, I doTCt know, Not quite 
so many years ago, when Professor Wilson offered 
a translation of the Veda to one of our greatest 
publishers, he was met by the question, ' And pray, 
Sir, what is the Veda? * 

I therefore feel in duty bound to explain, first of 
all, how the world came to know the Veda, and who 
are the first people outside of India that bear witness 
to its existence. 
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The Greeks did not mention the Veda, though no 
doubt it existed long before Alexander, nor the 
Fersians, nor the Jews. The first people outside 
India who knew the Veda were the Chinese.. Then 
foUowed Al-Birüni, at the court of Mahmud of 
Qhazna (about 1000 A.D.), and lastly the Empferor 
Akbar and his literary friends, in the second half 
of the sixteenth Century. All these bear witness to 
the existenee of the Veda. But they are witnesses 
who lived in the East. We have now to see how 
the Veda became known in the West, how a know- 
ledge of that ancient literature reached the scholars 
of Europe. 

BnropMUi M1»irionaii»« In India. 

At the court of Akbar, and again at the court of 
Aurungzebe (1658-1707), there were several European 
missionaries who took part in the religious and phi- 
losophical discussions of the time, and who ought to 
have been acquainted with the Vedas, if only by 
name. Eut it would seem as if the Brä^hmans, though 
anxious to have their literature known and appce- 
ciated by their conquerors, were more anxious still ^ 
to keep their sacred literature, the Vedas, out of sight 
of any strangers. Their law-books are füll of threaten- 
ings against any one who should divulge the Veda, 
and it seems certainly a fact that the Emperor Akbar, 
omnipotent as he was, did not succeed in pei-suading 
any Brähman to translate the real Veda for him K 

It was only when Christian missionaries began 
fchemselves to leam the classical language of the 
Brähmans, the so-called Sanskrit, that they became 

^ See a stoiy about an attempted translation of the Veda in 
Science of Language , vol. i. p. 206. 
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aware of the existence of the old sacred books, called 
the Veda. 

Francis Xavier, who-went as a missionary to India 
in the first half of the sixteenth Century, was honest 
enough to confess that he could not leam the language. 
' I do not understand that people/ he writes, ' nor do 
they understand me/ Yet this is the same Xavier 
who is always mentioned as one of the first successful 
missionaries in India, nay to whom, under the name 
of St. Francis Xavier, his admirers ascribed the gift 
of tongues. 

In the second half of that Century, however, a 
successful attempt was made by some Roman Catholic 
missionaries at Goa to leam Sanskrit with the help 
of a converted BrSJbman, and early in the seventeenth 
Century the famous missionary, Roberto de' Nobili, 
had made himself thoroughly acquainted, not only 
with the Sanskrit language, but with Sanskrit litera- 
ture also. That he knew the Veda, and that he had 
leamt to appreciate its enormous authority among 
the higher classes in India, is best shown by the fact 
that he announced himself as come to preach a new 
Veda. Whether he actually composed such a work 
we do not know, but it seems quite certain that the 
notorious Ezour-veda was not his work. This 
Ezour-veda was a poor compilation of Hindu and 
Christian doctrines mixed up together in the most 
childish way, and was probably the work of a half- 
educated native convert at Pondicherry. A French 
translation of this work was sent to Voltaire, who 
presented it to the Royal Library at Paris in 1761. 
It was published by Sainte-Croix in 1778, under the 
title of LEzour VMam, ou ancien commentaire du 
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VddaTriy contenant Vexposition des opinions religieuaes 
et phüosophiquea des Indous, traduit du SamscretaTn 
par un Brame. How a man of Voltaire's taste could 
have been taken in by such a work is difficult to 
understand to any one who takes the trouble to read 
the two volumes. Yet Voltaire spoke of it as * the 
most precious gift for which the West has ever been 
indebted to the East/ and he placed its date four 
centuries before Alexander. In piain English, the 
whole book is childish drivel. 

To US the book is chiefly interesting as showing 
when the name of Veda beganfirst to be more generally 
known among the literary men of Europe. The 
Roman Catholic missionaries in India had begun to 
grapple with the real Veda early in the eighteenth 
Century, but their Communications in the Lettres 
Mifiante-s attracted much less attention than the 
eulogies of a spurious Veda, trumpeted forth by so 
powerful a trumpeter as Voltaire. Father Calmette, 
for instance, in a letter from Carnata in the south of 
India, dated January, 1733, assures us that his friends 
were not only weil grounded in Sanskrit, but were 
able to read the Veda. This shows decided progress, 
and a recognition of the fact of which Sanskrit students 
are painfuUy aware, that a man may be well grounded 
in Sanskrit, and yet unable to read the Veda. He 
also knows that there are four Vedas which, as he 
states, * contain the law of the Brä,hmans, and which 
the Indians from time immemorial regarded as their 
sacred books, as books of an irrefragable authority and 
as Coming from God Himself.' Father Calmette was 
evidently qüite aware of the importance of a knowledge 
of the Vedas for missionary purposes, and of the im- 
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mense influence which the Vedas continued to exercise 
on the religious convictions of the people. * From the 
time/ he writes, ' that misdonaries fii-stwent to India, 
it has always been thought to be impossible to find this 
book which is so much respected by the Indians. And, 
indeed, we should never have succeeded, if we had 
not had Brähmans, who ^re Christians, hidden among 
them. For how would they have communieated this 
book to Europeans, and particularly to the enemies of 
their religion, as they do not communicate it even to 
the Indians, except to those of their own caste.' He 
then adds what shows that his informants had been 
boTia fide students of the Veda. * The most extra- 
ordinary part is that those who are the depositaries of 
the Veda do not understand its meaning; for the 
Veda is written in a very ancient language, and the 
Samouscroutam (that is, the Sanskrit), which is as 
familiär to their learned men as Latin is to us, is not 
sufficient, without the help of a commentary, to ex- 
plain the thoughts as well as the words of the Veda.' 
This Statement is important in severäl respects. 
You will have remarked the expression, ' those who 
are the depositaries of the Veda.' He does not say 
that he has as yet seen or handled the books con- 
taining the text of the Veda; he speaks only of 
depositaries of the Veda. This shows, what we now 
knowto have been the case always, that the Brsthmans 
at his time, and in the south of India, did not depend 
on books or manuscripts for the preservation of the 
Veda, but that they knew it by heart, and leamt 
it by heart from the mouth of a teacher. It does 
not foUow that they did not possess manuscripts 
also of the Veda. It is true that in their law- 
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books the copying of the Veda and the selling of 
manuBcripts is stricÜy forbidden, but the fact that 
it was necessary to forbid this shows, of course, 
that the law was broken. Manuscripts of the Veda 
did exist in the last Century, for we possess them, 
and Father Calmette also succeeded after a time in 
procuring some of them. They may have existed 
as soon as the art of writing for literary purposes 
began to be practised in India, say a Century or two 
before the beginning of the Christian era. But they 
never assumed the authority which the litera scripta 
assumed in Europe. The Brähmans themselves were 
the true depositaries of the Veda; they were the 
books, and more than the books, inasmuch as an 
unbroken oral tradition was supposed to connect each 
successive generation with the original composers, or, 
speaking more accurately, with the original recipients 
of these sacred hymns. 

Another remark too of Father Calmette is very 
significant. He says, *They who are the deposi- 
taries of the Veda, do not understand its meaning.' 
Now this is again perfectly true. The Veda is leamt by 
heart at first, without any attempt at understanding it. 
It is only after the text has thus been mechanically 
engraved on the tablets of the inemory, that the more 
leamed among the Brahmans endeavour to understand 
it under the guidance of their teachers and with the 
help of ancient commentaries. All this is in accord- 
ance with their ancient law-books, and exists still as 
the recognised system of education in several parts of 
India, particularly in the south. Some schools go 
even so far as to maintain that a text of the Veda, if 
Tiot understood, is more efficient at a sacrifice than if 
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it is understood by the person who recites it. I doubt 
whether any other priesthood has gone so far in their 
admiration of ignorance. 

However, it is quite clear that Father Cabnette 
was one of the first who succeeded in getting hold of 
actual manuscripts of the Veda. 

Father Calmette teils us that for a long time he 
thought that the Vedas could not be found in manu- 
script. Other missionaries also teil the same story. 
Marco della Tomba, for instance, who was in India 
between 1757 and 1774, and who declares that he 
knew Sanskrit well' enough to carry on disputations 
in it with the Brähmans, confesses that he was never 
allowed to see a manuscript of the Vedas. He 
doubts the very existence of the Vedas, but he 
speaks with the greatest admiration of the Brähmans 
who knew whole books by heart. At last, however, 
Father Cialmette was successful. ' It is only five or 
six years ago,* he writes, * that I was allowed to form 
an Oriental library for the King, aad charged to seek 
for Indian books for that purpose. I then made 
discoveries of great importance for religion, among 
which I count that of the four Vedas or sacred books.' 

And here, after Father Calmette had got actual 
possession of the Veda, and had succeeded with the help 
of some Brahmans to decipher some of its chapters, 
it is most instructive to watch the bent of his 
thoughts, and of the thoughts of many of the early 
missionaries in India. He is not bent on extracting 
from the Veda passages showing the depravity and 
absurdity of the ancient Indian religion, an occupation 
which some of our present missionaries seem to con- 
sider their principal duty. No, the very contrary. 
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* Since the Veda is in our hands/ he writes, * we have 
extracted from it texts which serve.to convince them of 
tbose fundamental truths that must destroy idolatry ; 
for the unity of God, the qualities of the true God, and 
a State of blessednesB and condemnation, are all in the 
Veda. But the truths which are to be found in tbis 
book are only ecattered there like grains of gold in 
a heap of sand.' 

What would some of the present Bishops in India 
say to this truly Fauline sentiment, to this attempt to 
discover in the sacred books of other nations some 
grains of gold, some common ground, on which a 
mutual understanding and a real brotherhood might 
be established between Christians and non-Christians? 
The Brähmans themselves are quite aware of the 
existence of these grains of gold, and when accused of 
polytheism and idolatry, they themselves quote certain 
verses from the Veda to show that even in ancient 
times their prophets knew perfectly well that the 
different gods invoked for different blessings were 
only different names of the one Supreme Being. Thua 
they quote from Rig-veda I. 164, 46: 

f ndram Miträm Yäruviam Agnim ähuA, 
Atho divyä^ sä^ snp&m&h Garütm&n. 
£kam sät TipräA bahudh^ Tadanti, 
Agnim, Yamäm, Mätarisvänam ähu^ 

* They call Indra, Mitra, VaruTia, Agni, then there is 
that heavenly Garutmat with beautiful wings: the 
One that is they speakof in different ways, they call 
it Agni, Yama, Mätaiisvan.* 

This is a clear confession, if not of Monotheism, at 
least of Monism, for it should be remarked that the 
Vedic poet, when he speaks of the one that truly 
e:$ists, the bearer of many divine names, does not 
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even venture to put it in the maseuline gender, but 
calls it the Ekam Sat, the only Being that exists. 

Another well-known verse of a similar character, in 
which, however, the maseuline gender and a certain 
amount of human metaphor are still preserved, occurs 
in Rig-veda X. 82, 3 : 

Y&h nsih pit^ ganit^ j&h vidhät^, 
dh^dnäni v^da, bhüvanäni Tisvä, 
Tä^ dev^äm nämadh^ ^ka^ evä, 
täm samprasnäm bhüyanä' yanti any^. 

* He who is our father that begot us, he who is the creator, 
HiB who knows all places and all creatures, 
He who gave names to the gods, being one only, 
To hiin all other creatures go, to ask him/ 

I could add other passages, particuliarly from the 
Brähma^zAS and Upanishads, all confirming Father 
Calmette*s idea that the Veda is the best key to the 
reUgion of India, and that a thorough knowledge of 
it, of its streng as well as of its weak points, is in- 
dispensable to the Student of reUgion, and more 
particularly to the missionary who is anxious to 
jmake sincere converts. What is extraordinary is that 
the announcement of Father Calmette*s discovery of 
the Veda passed off almost unheeded in Europe. 

Another French missionary, Father Pons, in 1740, 
sent a still more complete account of the literary 
treasures diseovered in India. In it he describes the 
four Vedas, the grammatical treatises, the six Systems 
of philosoihy, Ind the astronomy of the Hindus. 
But his Communications also excited no curiosity 
except among a few members of the French Institute. 
The World at large, which would have greeted the 
discovery of a single ancient Greek statue with shouts 
of applause, had nothing to »ay to the unearthing 
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of a whole literature, of a whole world of ancient 
thought. 

BnropMui Boholars aoqxiaiiited with thm ▼•da«. 

The Abb^ Barth^lemy was one of the few European 
scholars who perceived the true Import of the Com- 
munications sent home from India by French mis- 
sionaries, and he asked Father Coeurdoux in 17^3 to 
send home a Sanskrit grammar. This shows that 
he was in real eamest, and feit impressed with the 
duty which these extraordinary Indian discoveries 
imposed on the leamed men of Europe. After a time, 
grammars of the Sanskrit language reached Europe, 
and it will always remain an honour to Bome that 
the first grammar of the Sanskrit language was pub- 
lished at Rome in 1790, by a Carmelite friar, Paolino 
da S. Bartolomeo. He was a German, by name of 
Johann Philip Werdin, not Wesdin, as he is often 
called, and had been actively employed as a mis- 
sionary in the south of India from 1776 to 1789. 

But after giving fuU credit to the labours of Paolino 
da S. Bartolomeo and other Eoman missionaries, the 
fact remains that there was as yet a smouldering 
curiosity only for all that concemed India. The 
flames of a true scientific enthusiasm for the ancient 
literature of that country did not burst forth tili they 
were lighted by a spark of genius. That spark came 
from Sir William Jones. Sir William Jones was a 
man of classical culture and of wide interests. He 
was at home in the best literary society of the age« 
He could speak with authority, as a scholar to 
BcholaxB, as a phUosopher to phüosophers, and aa" 
a man of tne world to men of the world. When in 
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1789^ he published bis translation of fi^akuntalä., he 
foreed the attention of the world, not only by the unex- 
pected character of bis discovery of a perfect dramatic 
work composed by a dark-skinned poet, but by the pure 
and classical style of bis translation. His subsequent 
translation of the Laws of Manu did infinite credit to 
his patience and his ingenuity, and Coming from the 
band of a professed lawyer and a judge, it could not 
but attract the serious attention of all who were 
interested in ancient history, and more particularly, 
in ancient law. Of course, Sanskiit scbolarship has 
made progress since the days of Sir William Jones, 
and it is easy now to point out a few mistakes in his 
renderings. But true scholars who, Uke Professor 
Bühler, have given us better translations of Manu, 
have been the first to acknowledge Sir William Jones' 
great merits ; whereas others who have never done a 
stitch of independent work, have dared to call his 
translations * meretricious/ 

Aslatlo Society Df Bengal. ^ 

With the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1784,' the history of Sanskrit philology begins, and 
after a hundred years that society still holds the fore- 
most place as the Eoyal Exchange between Asia and 
Europe. I cannot here attempt to give an account 
of all the briUiant work done by Sanskrit scholars 
during the first Century of Indo-European scbolarship. 
We are concemed with the Vedas only. And here it 

* 'A translation of the Bhagavadgltä, by Charles Wilkins, had 
appeared before, in 1785. Wilkins* translation of the Hitopadesa 
appearedin 1787. The first original Sanskrit text published was, 
I believe, the iSttnsamh&ra, in 1792, under the auspices of Sir 
William Jones. 
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is certainly surpiisiiig that the Vedas, the supreme 
importance of which was so clearly perceived by men 
like Father Calmette, Pons, Paolino da S. Bartolomeo, 
and others, should have remained so long neglected. 
Sir W. Jones was fully impressed with their im- 
portance. He knew that the Laws of Manu, to which 
he assigned the extravagant antiquity of 1500 B.c. 
(they aie now referred to about 400 A. D.), were modern 
in comparison with the Vedas, and derived their chief 
authority from them. 

A much greater scholar than even Sir William 
Jones, Henry Thomas Colebrooke, who with indefatig- 
able industry had worked his way through the text 
and the enormous commentaries of the Veda, and 
whose essay on the Vedas, published in 1805, is still 
a work of the highest authority, so far from exciting 
an active interest in these works, rather damped the 
enthusiasm of scholars who might have wished to 
devote themselves to Vedic studies, by saying, as he 
does at the end of his essay: *The Vedas are too 
voluminous for a complete translation of the whole, 
and what they contain would hardly reward the 
labour of the reader, much less that of the trans- 
lator.' 

Interest aroused in Oemiany. 

Still the curiosity of the leamed world had been 
roused, not only in England, but in Germany also. 
While Goethe admired the graceful simplicity of 
^akuntalä, his friend Herder, with the true instinct 
of the historian, was thirsting for the Veda. While 
others ascribed an extreme antiquity to the Laws 
of Manu and even to plays like Äakuntala, he säw 
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clearly that whatever had been hitherto published of 
Sanskrit literature, was comparatively modern and 
secondary in its character. ' For the real Veda of the 
Indians/ he sighed, * as well as for the real Sanskrit 
language, we shall probably have to wait a long time.' 

BruiMii's px«!jeoted Jonmey to Zndla. 

How strong a desire had been awakened in Germany 
at that time for a real and authentic knowledge of the 
Veda, I leamt from my dear old friend Bunsen, when 
I first made his acquaintance in London in 1846. He 
was then Prussian Minister in London. He told me 
that when he was quite a young man, he had made up 
his mind to go himself to Lidia, to see whether there 
really was such a book as ihe Veda, and what it was 
like. But Bunsen was then a poor student at Göttingen, 
poorer even, I believe, than the poorest student in 
England or Scotland. What did he do to reahze his 
dream ? He became tutor to a young and very rieh 
American gentleman, well known in later life as one 
of the American millionaires, Mr. Astor. Instead of 
accepting payment for his lessons, he stipulated with 
the young American, who had to retum to the United 
States, that they should meet in Italy, and from thence 
proceed together to India on a voyage of literary dis- 
covery. Bunsen went to Italy, and waited and waited 
for his friend, but in vain. Mr. Astor was detained at 
home, and Bunsen, in despair, had to become private 
secretary to Niebuhr, who was then Prussian Minister 
at Eome. BriUiant as Bunsen's career became after- 
wards, he always regretted the failure of his youthful 
scheme. ' I have been stranded,' he used to say, ' on 
the sands of diplomacy ; I should have been happier 

(2) E 
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lad I remained a scholar.' This was the origin of my 
own friendship with Bunsen. 

When I called on him as Frussian Minister to have 
my passport vis^ in order to retum to Qermany, and 
when I explained to him how I had worked to bring 
out an edition of the text and commentary of the Rig- 
veda from MSS. scattered about in different libraries 
in Europe, and was now obliged to retum to Germany, 
unable to complete my copies and collations of manu- 
seripts, he took my band, and said, * I look upon you 
as myself, young again. Stay in London, and as to 
ways and means, let me see to that/ Mind, I was then 
a young, unknown man. Bunsen had never seen me 
before. Let that be a lesson to young men, never to 
despair. If you have found a work to which you are 
ready to sacrifice the whole of your life, and if you 
have faith in yourselves, others will have faith in you, 
and, sooner or later, a work that must be done will be 
done. 

MBS. of the Tada bron^ht to Snrope. 

But I have not yet finished the account of the final 
discovery of the Veda. 

After Colebrooke's retum from India, manuscripts 
of the Veda and its commentaries had become acces- 
sible in London. The first who made an attempt to 
study these manuscripts, to copy and collate them, 
and prepare them for pubücation, was Bösen. As the 
result of his labours he published in 1830 his Rigvedae 
Specimen, It contained a few hymns only, but it 
produced a great Impression, because, after all, it was 
the first authentic specimen of the ancient Vedic lan- 
guage submitted to the scholars of Europe, Rosen 
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undertook to bring out the whole of the ßig-veda, but 
he found the preliminary work, the study of SsLyaTia's 
commentary and of all the literature pertaining to it, 
far more difficult than he expected» When afber seven 
years of hard and patient labour Eosen died in 1837, 
all that there was to be published afber his death in 
1838, was the first book of the Rig-veda in Sanskrit, 
with a Latin translation and notes. 

With Rosen's death the thread of the history of Vedic 
scholarship seems broken again. Many leamed papers 
were written on the Veda, all based on Rosen's post- 
humous volume. Bopp constantly availed himself 
of the Veda for his Coviparative Oramiftiar, Lassen, 
Benfey, Kuhn, and others, all drew as much informa- 
tion as possible out of the 121 hymns which Rosen 
had placed within their reach. But the only scholar 
in Europe who went beyond Rosen, and who really 
forms the connecting link between the first and the 
second periods of Vedic scholarship, was Eugfene 
Bumouf at Paris. 

Bnffdne Biixnoiif tu Frano«. 

Historical justice requires that Bumoufs merits 
should be fully recognised, because, owing to his being 
called away to Buddhistic studies, and owing to his 
early death, very little of his work on the Veda has 
come to the knowledge of the world, except through 
his disciples. First of all, Bumouf worked hard in 
collecting MSS. of the principal Vedas, of their com- 
mentaries, and of other works necessary for their 
elucidation. He had persuaded Guizot^,who was then 

^ See Appendix IV. 
E !2 
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Prime Minister in France, to provide the funds neces- 
sary for the acquisition of these MSS. ; others he had 
acquired at his own expense. With the help of these 
MSS. he gained a wider acquaintance with Vedic 
literature than was possessed at that time by any 
other Scholar. Scholars came from all parts of Europe 
to attend his lectures. These lectures were given at 
the College de France, They were attended by Nfeve, 
Gorresio, Eoth, Qoldstücker, Barth^lemy St. Hilaire, 
Bardelli, and others, who have all done good work, 
though some of them have gone to rest from their 
labours. In these lectures Bumouf laid before us in 
the most generous spirit his own views on the Inter- 
pretation of the Veda, his own results, and his own 
plans for the future. The true principles of the inter- 
pretation of the Veda, the necessity of beginning with 
the native commentaries, and the equal necessity of 
going beyond them and discovering the true meaning 
of the Vedic language by the same method of decipher- 
ment which Bumouf himself had so triumphantly 
applied to the Avesta and to the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, were then for the first time clearly enunciated. 
And not only was all his knowledge freely communi- 
cated to his pupils, but his own MSS. were readily 
placed at their disposal, if only they would work and 
help in the advancement of Vedic scholarship. 

We were allowed to handle for the first time, not 
only the texts of the Vedas and their commentaries, 
but such books as the Nirukta, the Prätisäkhyas, 
the Kalpa-sütras were freely placed at our disposal. 
There can be no question whatever that the founder 
of the critical school of Vedic scholarship was Bumouf, 
though he himseK was the very last man to claim any 
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credit fol* what he had done. The seed which he had 
sown bore ample fruit, and that was all he cared for. 
In Roth's Essays on the Veda (1846) we see the first 
results of Bumouf s teaching, and in his later works, 
his edition of the Nirukta (1852) and his valuable 
contributions to the Petersburg Dictionary^ the same 
Bcholar has proved himself a worthy disciple of that 
great French savant. 

My edition of the BUr-v^dA« 

I had come to Paris to attend Burnouf 's lectures, 
and with very vague notions as to an edition of the 
text and the commentary of the Rig-veda. You must 
remember that the Vedas had never been published in 
India, though for more than three thousand years they 
had held there the same place which the Bible holds 
with US. They existed both in oral tradition, as they 
still exist, and in MSS., more or less.perfect, more or 
less correct. These MSS. therefore had to be copied, 
and then to be coUated. This was comparatively 
an easy task. The real difficulty began with the 
commentary. First of all, that commentary was 
enormous, and filled about four volumes quarto of 
a thousand pages each. While the MSS. of the text 
were generally correct, those of the commentary were 
mostly very carelessly written, füll of omissions, and 
often perfectly unintelligible. But the greatest diffi- 
culty of all was that Säyana, the Compiler of the great 
commentary, who lived in the fourteenth Century 
A.D.^, quoted largely from a literature which was at 
that time entirely unknown to us, which existed in 

^ He became president of the College of Snngeri in 1331, and died 
in 1386. 
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MSS. only, and often not even in MSS. aoeessibl« in 
Europe. My idea was to give extracts only from this 
commentary, but on this point Burnouf resisted with 
all bis might. We must bave the whole or nathing, 
he used to say, and often when I despaired of my 
task, he encouraged and helped me with bis advice. 
Before I could begin the first volume of my edition of 
Saysi7ia*s commentary, I had to read, to copy, and to 
index the principal works which were constantly 
referred to by SäyaTia— a little library by itself. 
However, in 1849 the first volume appeared, and 
twenty-five years later, in 1875, the whole work was 
finished. 

I have thus tried to give you a short sketch of the 
discoveiy of the Veda. My own task was not that of 
a discoverer, but that of a patient «xcavator only. 
With every new platform that was laid bare, with 
every new volume that was published, scholars rushed 
in to examine what had been found, to sift the ashes, 
to elear the genuine antiquities from the rubbish. 
Critical scholarship did not wait tili the whole of 
Säyana's commentary was finished. A number of 
excellent young scholars have been at work on the 
Veda in every country of Europe. In India also a 
new interest has sprung up in Vedic literature, and 
with every year new light is thrown on the enig- 
matic utterances of the Vedic Bishis. What these 
utterances are, what the Rig-veda really is, what the 
whole of Vedic literature contains, I shall have to 
explain to you in my next leeture* 



LECTÜRE IV. 

SURVEY OF VEDIC XITEBATüBE. 
Pacnllar Cliaraoter of Zndiaa Antlaiiity. 

WE saw how the Veda was discovered, how the 
ancient city of Vedic thought was excavated, 
and how a world whi<5h had lain buried for thousands 
of years was called back to life in our own time. No 
doubt the ruins of Camac in Egypt look grander, the 
palaces of Nineveh are more magnificent, the streets 
and houses and temples at Pompeii are more imposing 
than a hundred volumes of Vedic literature. But 
what is it that gives life to the colossal ruins of 
Camac, what allows us a real insight into the palaces 
of Nineveh, what imparts to the streets and houses 
and temples of Pompeii a meaning and a real human 
interest^ if not the inscriptions on their walls and the 
rolls of papyrus and parchment which teil us of the 
thoughts of the ancient Egyptians, or Assyrians, or 
Bomans ? Mere monuments, mere lists of kings, mere 
names of battles, what do they teach us ? But give us 
one thought, OTie truly human sentiment, and we feel 
at home among those ancient ruins, the Babylonian 
statues begin to live, the Egyptian mummies begin 
to speak, and the streets of ancient Pompeii swarm 
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once more with Senators, with philosophers, and the 
gay Society of ancient Italy. 

Here it is where the discoveries in India assert 
their superiority over all other discoveries in ancient 
history. It is true we have no really ancient temples 
or palaces in that country. Massive stone buildings 
were probably unknown in India before the rise of 
Buddhism and the conquests of Alexander, and even 
if they had existed, they would have perished long 
ago in the peculiar climate of India. The Indian 
mind had no faith in that small immortality which 
the kings of Egypt and Babylon valued so much, and 
strove to secure for themselves by their stupendous 
edifices. The Hindu always feit himself a mere 
stranger on earth, a sojoumer in a foreign land, and 
the idea of perpetuating his name and fame for a few 
thousand years by brick and mortar never entered his 
mind, tili he had leamt it frora Outsiders. 

But if the Äryas in India have left us no stones, 
they have left us bread — thoughts to feed on, riddles 
to solve, lessons to leam, such as we find nowhere 
eise. 

Meamlng of Tada. 

We call what they have left us Veda. Now what 
does Veda mean? It means knowledge, and it is 
letter by letter the same word as the Greek olba, i.e. 
Folba, only that Veda is a noun, while olba is a verb. 
But the verb also exists in Sanskrit, and as we have 
to leam in Greek that otba is a perfect with the 
meaning of the present, we have to learn in Sanskrit 
that veda is a perfect, but means 'I know.' 

Is this a mere accident, a mere coincidence 1 Cer- 
tainly not. It is one of those small facts of the 
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Science of Language which can teach us volumes. 
This similarity between, or rather this identity of, 
Sanskrit veda and Greek otba, clenches with the 
force of an hydraulic Lämmer the original unity of 
the Speakers of Greek and Sanskrit. If perfect San- 
skrit was spoken 1500 b, c, and if perfect Greek was 
spoken about the same time, then these two streams 
of language which had diverged even at that time so 
much that not one word in them was exactly the 
same, that Homer and Vasish^Aa would have been 
perfectly unintelHgible to each other, these two 
streams of language, I say, must once have formed 
one stream, and in that one stream this so-called 
irregulär perfect must have been formed once for all. 
No other explanation is possible for that simple 
equation veda=oiöa. 

But this perfect veda and olba, with the meaning 
of the present, may teach us another lesson also, 
namely, that these early framers of language held the 
same, whether right or wrong, view on the nature of 
human knowledge which Locke held. If he said, 
Nihil in inteUectu quod non ante fuerit in sensu, 
they expressed 'I know' by *I have seen,' — ^^the 
only saving clause being in the implied I, which may 
represent what Leibnitz added, nihil, nisi intellectus. 

But it is time now to ask what this Veda really is. 
The Veda has become such a power, not only in 
linguistic research, but in all antiquarian, religious, 
and philosophical studies, that no honest Student can 
be satisfied with a vague idea of what the Veda is. 
I am afraid a more detailed survey of Vedic literature 
will prove somewhat* tedious, but to a real student of 
religion such knowledge is absolutely indispensable. 
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The Blir-v«Aa, the only tm« Teda. 

It has been usual to speak of three or even of four 
Vedas, namely, the ßig-veda, Yagrur-veda, Sfl.ina- 
veda, to which the Atharva-veda has been ädded 
as the fourth. Now although from an Indian point 
of view this is perfectly eorrect, nothing can be more 
misleading from an historical point of view. From 
an historical point of view there is but one real Veda, 
the Rig-veda, and when we say the ßig-veda, what 
we mean is the Rig-veda-samhitä; only, the collection 
of hymns, and nothing eise. When we speak of the 
Veda as representing the eorliest phase of thought 
and language accessible to the historian on Aryan 
ground, that phase of thought must not be looked for 
in what are called the Yagrur-veda and Säma-veda, 
but in the hymns of the ßig-veda only, to which 
possibly some populär verses coUected in the Atharva- 
veda may have to be added. Whenever therefore I 
speak of the Veda in general, whenever I appeal to 
the Veda as the foundation of the science of language, 
mythology, and religion, what I mean is the ßig- 
veda, the Veda of the sacred hymns which belonged 
to the ancient inhabitants of the country of the Seven 
ßivers. 

BraTiinanio Tlew of the Teda«. 

In Order to explain how the confusion between the 
ßig-veda and the other so-oalled Vedas arose, I must 
explain to you the view which the Brähmans them- 
selves take of their ancient sacred literature. 

According to them there axe three Vedas (trayi 
vidyä), or, according to later authorities, four, the 
ßig-veda, Yagrur-veda, Säma-veda, and, as the 
fourth, the Atharva-veda. 
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Each of these Vedas, as we now possess it, consists 
of two parts, called Samhitä and BrähmaTia. The 
Samhitäs, literally coUections, consist of Mantras, 
or metrical compositions, the BrähmaTias are in 
prose. 

The Blir-v*Aa. 

Lei US begin with the Rig-veda. Rig, which is a 
modification of Hk, means a verse, originally a verse 
of praise, for the root ark in one of its ramifications 
has taken the sense of praising and celebrating. 
Hence arka also, a hymn of preise. 

The Samhitä; of the Rig-veda, as we find it in our 
MSS., is a large eollection of hymns, chiefly but not 
exelusively of a religious eharaeter. It is really a 
eollection of coUections, for it consists of ten so-called 
MaTidlalaB, lit. rounds or spheres, and each of these 
Man^alas forms by itself an independent eollection, 
and belonged originally to one or other of the great 
Vedic famiUes. 

The Ten Man^^alM. 

We can distinguish between Markialas 11 to VII, 
which are distinctly Ma?id!alas belonging to certain 
families, and the remaining four Ma^ic^alas, which are 
less distinctly the property of Vedic families. 

Thus the second MamZala belongs to the family 
of Gritsamada (Bhärgava). 

The third to that of Visvämitra. 

The fourth „ „ Vämadeva (Qautama). 

Thefifth „ „ Atri. 

The sixth „ „ Bharadvä^a. 

The seventh „ „ Vasish^Aa. 
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The first MaticJala is not ascribed to any family in 
particular, but is called by native authorities the 
Ma'Tic^ala of the /SlatarÄdns, that is of the poets who 
each contributed about a hundred verses to this book. 
The eighth Manc2ala contains a large number of 
hymns composed in a peculiar metre, called Pia- 
gäthas. 

While the eighth Man^ala seems to have been col- 
lected chiefly on the strength of the similarity of 
metre, the ninth was evidently intended to com- 
prehend hymns addressed to one and the same deity, 
namely, Soma. 

The families who principally contributed to these 
three books, the first, the eighth, and the ninth, are 
the Eänvas and Ängirasas, though other families are 
not excluded. 

Lastly, the tenth book seems to contain whatever 
was left over of Vedic poetry. It is called the 
MaTic^ala of the long and short, or miscellaneous 
hymns. The poets also seem to belong promiscuously 
to every one of the ancient Vedic families. 

It was very natural on the strength of these facts 
to suppose that the six Family Manc^alas, 11 to VII, 
were the oldest coUections ; that they were foUowed 
by the eighth and ninth Ma^ic^alas, each having its 
own distinctive character and purpose, and that in 
the end the first and tenth MaiitZalas were added, 
containing the last gleanings of the ancient col- 
lectors. 

Metliod in the OoUeotion of the Ten Mandalati. 

But if we examine the character of the ten Man- 
cZalas more closely, we shall find that such a theory 
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can hardly be justified. There is deaxly one and the 
same System, according to which every one of these 
ten books has been collected. It is not by aecident, 
as I pointed out long ago^, that in every one of these 
MaTicüalas, except the eighth^ and ninth, the first hymns 
are those addressed to Agni, and that these are foUowed 
by hymns addressed to Indra. Native students of the 
Veda were fully aware of this fact, and we can only 
account for it by admitting that the coUection of all, 
or at least of eight of the Maticüalas, was carried out 
under the same presiding spirit. 

Another feature common to several of the MaricMas^ 
is a certain arithmetical order of the hymns. Here 
I should mention first of all that each Ma^mMa is 
divided into a number of Anuväkas, i.e. recitations 
or chapters. In many of these Anuvsikas the hymns 
foUow each other according to the diminishing number 
of Verses. This fact no one could help perceiving 
who looked at the tabular index printed at the end 
of my edition of the Rig-veda *. But the frequency 
with which this law was broken prevented most 
scholars from drawing the important lesson which, 
I believe, Professor Qrassmann was the first to draw, 
namely, that whenever that rule is broken, there 
must have been a reason for it. The chief reason 

« 

is supposed to have been that the hymns which break 
the rule were later additions, and that in some cases 
shorter hymns at the end of an Anuväka had been 

^ Big-veda-Sanhita, translation, vol. i. p. xxv. 

* The eighth Man<2ala begins with hymns to Indra, not, as Prof. 
Weber asserts, with hymns to Agni. The tenth Manc^ala begins 
"with hymns to Agni. 

* Cf. Delbrück in Jenaer Literaturzeitung, 1876, p. 867. 

* Bergaigne, Journal Asiabique, 1886, p. 197. 
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wrongly united into one large hymn- Ttis Las been 
a most useful lesson for critical purposes, though in 
8ome cases the knife of the operating critics may have 
been handled with too great boldness ^. 

There are many characteristics, however, whioh all 
the MatkZalas share in common, and which show the 
working of a common System on the part of the 
collectors. The coUectors were evidently impressed 
with the idea that every hymn must have a poet, 
and that every poet must belong to a certain family. 
In many cases it is quite evident that these names 
were fanciful; still in none of the Maru^alas do we 
find a hymn without the names of poet or deity. 
That hymns addressed to the same deity were 
generally kept together, we have seen already. 
There is the same tendency also to keep hymns of 
the same poets together. Nor can there be any doubt 
that the same general theory of metre had been ac- 
cepted by the Compilers of all the ten MancMas. 

It seems to me quite clear from these faets that we 
must admit a ' period, it may be of one or of two 
generations only, during which a few individuals 
agreed to collect the saered poetry that had been 
preserved in six of the most prominent Brahmanic 

* This, as has been shown by Delbrück, Grassmann, and others, 
is very clear in the seventh M&nd&l&, There the hymns addressed 
to each deity diminish regularly in succeseion, except at the end of 
each group. 

(1) Hymns addressed to Agni, regulär 1-14, irregulär 15-17. 

(2) ,, „ Indra, „ 18-30, „ 31-33. 

(3) „ „ the Visve, regulär 34-54, irregulär 55. 
W „ „ the Marutas, regulär 56-58, irregulär 59. 

(5) „ „ Sürya, the Marutaa, and Varuwa, regulär 

60-65, irregulär 66. 

(6) „ „ the Asvinau, regulär 67-73, irregulär 74. 
(/) ' „ „ Ushas, regulär 75-80, irregulär 81. 
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families, that the same individuals, or their immediate 
successors, superintended the other four coUections 
also, which are contained in the eighth, the ninth, 
the first, and the tenth Matic^alas, and that in this 
way one great coUeetion, the Rig-veda-samhitä, was 
finished. The whole colleetion of hymns is sometimes 
called Däaatayi, i.e. consisting of ten parts, as it 
were, the Decamerone. D^laatay a is an adjeetive, 
meaning what belongs to the ten Mancfelas. 

ITmnber of Bynmsw 

This eoUeetion, as we now possess it, handed down 
in the school of the Ääkalas, consists of 1017 hymns 
(Mantras or Sflktas), while in the sehool of the Bäsh- 
kalaa their number amounted to 1025. There are 
besides eleven hymns, called the Välakhilya hymns ^, 
which were added at the end of the sixth Anuväka 
of the eighth Ma^ic^ala. If we count them together 
with the 1017 hymns of the Ääkalas, we get a sum 
total of 1028 Vedic hymns. There are other spurious 
hymns called Khilas, but they are not counted with 
the hymns of the Samhitä;. 

The PdltlsftUiyas. 

These 1028 hymns became soon the subject of a 
most minute study, a kind of Masoretic exegesis. They 
had to be leamt by heart, and their exact pronuncia- 
tion was laid down with the greatest care in works 
called Prätisäkhyas^. The date of these Prätisä- 

* There can be no doubt that these eleven hymns were added at 
a later time, and that they had existed before as a separate collee- 
tion. This is best shown by the fact that they admit Galitas from 
themselves only, except in one doubtfül case, tamtvavayam. 

* The Prätisäkhyas form one of the six Yedängas, viz. the SikshA. 
GU>ldstücker denied it, but he is refuted by the i^ik-prätisäkhya itself, 
which says, S. 827, that it is kritsna?» vedängam anindyam 
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khyas has been fixed with as much probability as is 
attainable in such matters, in about the fifth or sixth 
Century B.c. They are certainly prior to the great 
grammarian Pänini who quotes verbatim from the 
Fratisäkhya belonging to the /S&kala school of the 
Rig-veda ^. 

D»t« of tlM PrAtldlkhT». 

In this Pr&tiaäkhya we have clear proof that the 
author of it, commonly called /Saunaka, knew our 
coUection of hymns, consisting of ten Marieialas. He 
speaks of däsatayt^ verses, i.e. verses found in the 
ten Maticüalas. He actually quotes a passage as 
Coming from the tenth Matic^ala^ (Sütra 313). In 
fact, his various rules presuppose not only the col- 
lection of the ten Matic^aJas, but the exact coUocation 
also of the hymns in each Marieiala, such as we now 
possess them. It is thus and thus only that he is 
able to say, as he does, that a certain verse (1. 133, 6) 
is the longest, and another the shortest (VI. 45, 29), 
among all the verses of the ten Ma7i(ialas. 

He goes even further, and he shows himself so 
certain of every consonant and vowel of the whole 
text of the ten MancZalas being in its right place, that 
he can say (S. 309) with perfect assurance and with 

&rsham, ' a complete Yed&nga, fiiultless, and canonical.' The first 
Prätisäkhya published was that of the Rig-veda (1856-69). There 
are, besides the two Prätis&khyas of the Tagrur-veda, one for the 
VÄgrasaneyi-sawihitä, the other for the Taittiriya, and the Atharva- 
prätkäkhya. A Säma-pr&tisäkhya has been published by Satyayrata 
Sftmasrami in the XJshft, vol. i. No. 3 seq. 

^ See Appendix V. 

' Big-veda-prätisäkhya, 997,Sfyesh^A&dÄ8atayi8hu n/cftm, the longest 
of the verses among the Däsatayis. I thought that Däsatayi 
might here be meant as a name of MaruJala, because the text has 
rik&m, not nkshu. See, however, Sütras 946 and 993. 

' The technical term Ma9u2ala occiirs first in the Aitareya-äranyaka 
and in the Grihya-sütras. 
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perfect correctness, that, for instance, Compounds 
ending with the words varuTia and vrata shorten 
their last vowel, provided a consonant or semi-vowel 
follows, and this through the whole of the Rig-veda, 
except in thirteen hynms which are ascribed to Medh&- 
tithi 1 (I. 12 ; I. 24). 

Minutlae of the Prätis^kliya. 

Such Statements occur again and again, and leave 
US in no doubt that not a Single hynm could have 
been added to our collection, nor a Single line be 
changed, after the date of the Prä^tisäkhyas. 

This is a most important point, for unless our argu- 
ments can be upset, we now possess the certainty 
that the Masoretic studies of the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies b. c. presuppose, nay postulate the existence, 
not only of Vedic hymns in general, but of our collec- 
tion of these hymns in ten MaTic^alas ; and not only 
of our collection in ten MancZalas, but of every hymn 
exactly in that place in which we now find it, with 
every word in its right place, nay with every vowel, 
either lengthened or shortened, exactly as they are 
lengthened or shortened in our MSS. This means that 
the text, exactly as we possess it in MSS. not more 
than about 500 years old, had become the subject of 
most minute scholastic studies about 500 B. c. 

The Annkramanfi« of /Saunaka. 

And now we may advance another step. The same 
author, /Saunaka, to whom the authorship of one 
PratisÄkhya is ascribed, is also mentioned as the 
author of certain indices to the Rig-veda, called Anu- 
kramanis, literally, * after-steppings.' These indices 

^ See Appendix VI, 
(2) P 
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contain the number of MarK^alas, of Anuväkas, and 
of hymns, the names of the authors and the deities, 
and the metres. 

Most of these single indices have been preserved to 
US, or they existed at least as late as the time of 
Säyana, fourteenth Century. They were superseded, 
however, by the more comprehensive index of Kätyä- 
yana, the Sarvänukrama'Mi. These indices again pre- 
suppose the text of the ten Mam^alas in all its 
important features exactly such as we now possess 
it, and thus enable us to say that the bridge of our 
argument spans a distance of more than two thousand 
years, and lands us about 500 b. c. in the schools of 
the Brähmans, the so-calied Parishads, where we see 
teacher and pupils leaming by heart exactly the 
same Veda which we are studying at present, 

Vnmber of Verses of the Biir-v«Aa. 

We saw that, according to the calculation of those 
ancient scholars, the Rig-veda-samhitä consisted then, 
as it does now, of ten Marieialas, eighty-five Anuväkas, 
and 1028 Suktas or hymns. But they went für- 
ther in their calculations, and counted 10,402 verses^, 
153,826 words, 432,000 syllables. These calculations, 
I am obliged to confess, have not yet been checked, 
except that of the verses, and here there is a dis- 
crepancy, but only a slight one. On an average, how- 
ever, a hymn may be said to consist of ten verses, so 
that the number of 10,402 verses for 1028 hymns 
cannot be far wrong. 

This will give you an idea of the extent of the real 
Veda, or the Rig-veda-samhitä. If we take into 

^ JSee Appendix VII. 
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account the length of the Vedic verses, as compared 
with the Qreek hexameter, the Rig-veda may be said 
to contam nearly as much as the Iliad and Odyssey 
together. 

This is all we have and ever shall have for studying 
that ancient period in the history of the Aryan race 
which preeedes in language, mythology, and religion 
the Homeri<3 period, hitherto the most ancient known 
period in the history of our race. 

The Sftma-veda. 

If all the rest of what is called Vedic literature had 
been lost, we should not have been much the poorer 
for it. To the student of the history of Sanskrit 
literature the other so-called Vedas are no doubt of 
very high interest, as they form the connecting link 
between the ancient Vedic period and the later 
Sanskrit literature. But in the eyes of the general 
historian they cannot compare with what is really 
unique in the literature of the whole world, the 
hymns of the Rig-veda. 

What then are the other so-calied Vedas ? 

What is called the Säma-veda-samhitä is no 
more than a compilation of verses contained in the 
Rig-veda, which had to be sung at certain sacrifices, 
and not simply to be recited, as were the hymns of the 
Rig-veda. S^man means melody. Very often single 
verses are taken out of the hymn to which they ori- 
ginally belonged, in order to be sung together at 
certain sacrifices. There are only seventy-eight out 
of the 1549 verses of the Säma-veda ^ which have not 

* See Ludwig, Rig-veda, iii. pp. 419-426. Aufrecht, Rig-veda, 
second edition, vol. ü. p. xlv. 

F 2 
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been found in our text of the Rig-veda. All the rest 
are simply the same as we find them in the Rig-veda, 
with slight variations, representing the various read- 
ings of different recensions (säkhft), but by no means, 
as was once supposed ^, a more ancient text. 

Ya^nr-veda. 

What we call the Yagfur-veda-samhitä is a col- 
lection of verses and saciificial formulas, intended for 
the use of the priests who, while performing the sacri- 
fice, had to mutter these verses and formulas. Yagrus ^ 
is the name for these sacrificial formulas, as ya^na is 
the name of sacrifiee. 

What then is the difierence between the collection 
of hymns of the Rig-veda and the two collections of 
hymns of the Yagrur-veda and Sä.ma-veda ? 

The collection of hymns of the Rig-veda represents 
an historical event, like the final collection of the 
books of the Old Testament. It arose from a desire 
to preserve from destruction the sacred poetry that 
was the property of certain families, in order to hand 
it down as a whole from generation to generation. 

The £%andas or Mo&tra Period. 

I have formerly called the period during whieh the 
hymns collected in the R%-veda were originally com- 
posed, the iTAandas period, Mandas being one of 

^ This idea of Prof. Weber's has been sufficiently refated by 
BurneU, Arsheya-bräbmana, p. xw, and by Aufrecht, Big-veda, 
second edition, p. xxxvii. 

* The distinction of rik, s4man, and yagrus is clearly laid 
down in the Aitareya-äranyaka, II. 3, 6, 8 : * Arik verse, a gäthä, 
a kumbyä (a moral saw) are measuredi (metrical). A Yagrus line, 
an invocation (nigad'a), and general remarks, these are not measured. 
A Säman, or any portion of it (geshna, i. e. parvan) is musical.' 
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the oldest names for these sacred verses, and I have 
tried to distiuguiflh it from the period in which these 
verses were coUected and studied as a whole, which I 
ealled the Mantra period, mantra being the tech* 
nical name for these hymns. £ut later researches 
have convinced me that with regard to the Rig-veda 
the Mantra period simply represents the closing of 
the jE^^andäs period, while with regard to the Yagrur- 
veda and Säma-veda it has now become clear that 
there never was a Mantra period at all, but that even 
the first collection of these hymns and formulas 
belongs to a later period, that of the prose Bräh- 
manas, and certainly did not precede that period. 

Tlie Pros« BrftlimanMi. 

I mentioned before that, according to Hindu autho- 
rities, every Veda consists of a collection of hymns, 
Samhitäs, and Brähmatias. These BrähmaTias are 
the earliest specimens of prose literature in India 
which we possess, and their object was to describe 
the elaborate System of sacrifices which had grown up 
among the Brahmans, and to show how the hymns 
or portions of the hymns should be used at each 
sacrifice. 

For the Performance of these sacrifices, particularly 
of the great sacrifices, three distinct classes of priests 
were required. One class had to perform the manual 
labour, which was very considerable, the Clearing of 
the sacrificial ground, the erection of altars, the 
lighting of the fire, the preparation of the ofierings, 
&c. They were ealled AdLvaryus, the labouring 
priests, and their duties, mixed up with endless specu- 
lations, were described in the Brähmarms of the 
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Adhvai'yua. They formed the BrähmaTtaa of thc 
Yapur-veda. 

Another class of prieets bad to eing. They were 
called Udgät)'is, the singing piiests, and their re- 
spective duties were in the aama way described in the 
BrühmanaB of the TJdgäti'/s, or, as theyare alBocaUed, 
thu ATAandogas, i. e, the singera of the Mandas. 
These formed the Brfthmanas of the Säma-veda. 

A third clasa of priesta had to recite certain hymns 
with the utmost eorreetnesa of articulation. They 
were called Hotris, the reeiting priests, and their 
dutiea were deacrihed in the Brähmaitas of thu HotH 
prieets. They formed the Brähmanas of the Rig-veda. 

The Bi£lUDaiiui of tbe Ta^nr'vedo.. 

We can best study the historical growth of the 
Brähmanaa in the case of the Adhvaryu priests, the 
actual performerB of the aacrilicea. 

We posBeaa for the Adhvaryua four ancient worka 
contaimng explanations of thc aacrifice, — 

(1) The KäfAaka, beloDging to the achool of the 
Kaf/ias, 

(2) The KapishiAala-kaWa SaTJihitä, beloDging to 
the school of the KapishfAala-kafAas, 

(3) The Maiträyani Samhitä, belonging to the 
achool of the Maiträyanas, and 

(4) The Taittiriyaka. 

In these four worka the veraea to be used by the 
Adhvaryu priest are given in proper order for each 
sacriäce, and they are accompanied by proae portions, 
containing Instructions and general obaervations. 

It will be obaerved that two of them are called 
Samhitäs, thougb they would more correctly have 
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been called Brahmanas. There is, in fact, no other 
Brähma^na for the Kapish^Aala-ka^Aas and the Maiträ- 
yatilyas, besides what is here called their Samhitä,. The 
Taittiriyaka, however, exists in two portions, one called 
Samhitä, the other Brähmana. But here again there is 
really no distinction between the two, the Bv^hmana, 
being simply a continuation and appendix of the Saw.- 
hitsl. S a m h i t IL, in fact, is a misnomer , as applied to the 
MaiträyaTilya and the Kapish^Aala-ka^Aa Samhitäs, 
and, in spite of native tradition, it would be far better 
to call these coUections of the Taittiriyas, Maiträ- 
yaTias, and Kapish^^ala-ka^Aas, Brähma^ias. 

After a time, however, it was feit to be useful for 
the priests, when performing the sacrifice, to have a 
separate collection of the hymns and sacrificial for- 
mulas, and anothef containing the rules of the sacri- 
fice and the explanatory notes. And thus we find in 
the school of the Vä,grasaneyins a Samhitä, con- 
taining nothing but the hymns, and a Brähmaria, 
containing nothing but the explanations. In this 
form the Yagrur-veda is called the Bright Yagrur- 
veda, in contradistinction from the Dark Yagrur- 
veda, in which hymns and explanations are mixed. 
The BrlLhmaTia of the Bright Yagrur-veda is called the 
iSatapatha-brähmaTia, and it exists in two texts, 
as handed down by the two schools of the Mädhy- 
andinas and KknySbS. 

We are thus enabled to see how the so-called 
Samhitä of the Yagrur-veda, the collection of verses 
and formulas to be used by the Adhvaryu priest, arose. 
It existed first as part and parcel of a Brähmana, and 
was afterwards extracted and separated from it for 
the benefit of the officiating priest. It is therefore 
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really subaequent, not anteeedent to the BrähmaTia. 
It is no more than a manual for tlie uae of tlie Ädh- 
varyua, the labouring prieata, extracted from a pre- 
vious work in prose, which gave a füll aocount of 
that portion of the sacidlice which thia one class of 
prieate, the Adhvaryus, had to perform, togefcher with 
the neeeaaaiy versea. 



Ilic BiftlLsuniiB of th» Bäma-Tsda. 

Exactly the aame aeems to have taken place with 
the Sänia-veda. Here too we have BrähmaTiaa, such 
as the Tkndya.-hTkhma.na, in twenty-five books, dis- 
coursing on that portion of the aacrifice which feil 
to the ehare of the singing prieata, After a time a 
hymn-book waa feit to be uaeful, and a Säma-veda- 
sa^mhitä waa put together which we atill possese in 
two forma, either aa simple texta (Säma-veda-ärÄ;ika), 
or aa adapted to the melodies (Gramageyagäna, Aran- 
yagäna) ^. 

We ahall now be better able to see the ditFerence 
between the collection of the hymna of the Rig-veda, 
the Rig-veda-aa*i).hitä, and the other collectiona of 
hymna, the Ya^ur-veda-sanihitä, and the Säma-veda- 
Bamhitä. The latter were coUected for the special 
benefit of certain classes of priests, and were, ao far 
as we can judge, put together subsequently to the 
composition of the prose Br&bmaTias. They were 
mere extracts from more aiicient Brähmaiias. The 
Rig-veda-aamhitä, on the contrary, has nothing to do 
with the sacrifice. It is true tbat a tbird claas of 
piiestfi, the Hotria, have likewise to recite many 

' See Appendix VIII. 
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of the hymns of the Rig-veda during the Performance 
of the sacrifice. But there is no oollection giving 
tbese hymns in the order in which they have to be 
recited by the Hotri priests. Such a collection would 
have been analogous to the hymn-books of the labour- 
ing and the singing priests, while the collection of the 
Rig-veda hymns, as we possess it, is really an his- 
torical collection, carried out in common, as we saw, 
by a number of Brahmanic families, and by itself 
utterly useless for sacrificial purposes. 

The Bxftlmmna of the Blir-v«Aa. 

It seems that the Hotri priests, the reciters, were 
the most highly educated Brihmans. It was their 
duty not only to know the whole of the hymns of 
the Rig-veda by heart, and to leam to pronounce 
them with the greatest accuracy, but likewise to 
learn from their Brslhmanas at what part of the 
sacrifice certain hymns and portions of hymns had 
to be recited. We still possess two of these Bräh- 
matias, intended for the use of the reciting priests, 

(1) The Aitareya-br&hmaTia, belonging, according to 
Satyavrata, to the >S^akha of the ^Säkalas, 

(2) The Eaushitaki - br^maTia, also called the 
/Sänkhä/yana-brähmaTia. 

If, according to the indications contained in these 
Brähmaria.s, the hymns and verses to be recited by 
the Hotri priests had been collected and arranged 
according to the order of the different sacrifices, we 
should then have had a Rig-veda-samhitd. on a level 
with the Samhitäs of the other Vedas. As it is, the 
Rig-veda-samhitd. Stands by itself. It had a different, 
not a purely priestly origin, and, so übt as we can 
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judge at present, it was anterior, not posterior, to the 
Brähmana period. 

The trae V«dft. 

What is the result of all this ? It is this, that we 
really possess one collection only of ancient hymns 
whieh by itself represents the earliest period of Indian 
language, mythology, and religion. This is called the 
Big-veda-samhitä., and can alone be spoken of as the 
true Veda. 

Between the period represented by these hymns, 
the duration of whieh may have been many cen- 
turies, and the period whieh gave rise to the prose 
works called BräJimaTzas, there is a complete break. 
How it came about we cannot teil, but it is a faet 
that the authors of the Brähmanas had completely 
lost the true meaning of the Vedic hymns. Their 
interpretations, or rather misinterpretations, of these 
ancient hymns are perfectly astounding. Their one 
idea is the sacrifice^ whieh had assumed such pro- 
portions, and had been elaborated with such hair- 
splitting minuteness that we may well understand 
how the Brä>hmans had no thoughts left for anything 
eise. The hymns had become in time a merely subor- 
dinate portion of the sacrifice. The proper position 
of a log of wood or of a blade of grass round the 
sacrificial fire, seemed of more consequence than the 
expressions of gratitude, the prayers for forgiveness 
of sin, or the praises of the mighty deeds of the gods, 
contained in the hymns of their ancestors. 

The BrAhmanas of the Br&hnuuifl. 

I think, therefore, that we may speak of a period 
of BröJima-nas foUowing on the period of the hymns, 
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and the very name of BrähmaTia period would fuUy 
characterise it. The name Brähmaim has nothing to 
do with brahman, in the special sense of prayer, 
or sacrificial formula and ceremony. These are not 
the Principal or exclusive objects of the Brahmas. 
The name '&^hma,ns, was derived either from brah- 
man, neuter, meaning the clergy or priesthood, just 
as kshatram means the nobility, or directly from 
brahman, nom., brahmä, masc, the priest, and 
more especiaUy the superintending priest. For it 
shonld be remembered that, in addition to the three 
classes of priests whom I mentioned before, the 
labouring, the singing, and the reciting priests, there 
was a fourth class who had to watch the progress of 
the sacrifice and see that all was done and spoken and 
sung'correctly and in proper order. For that purpose 
the priests who performed the office of the Brahman 
had to be acquainted with the other Vedas also, and 
especially with the rules laid down in the works 
which were called Brlthma^ias. These Brähmatias 
could hardly have been so called except because 
they were the books of the Brahman, neut., the 
clergy in general, or of the Brahman, masc, the 
superintending priest. BrllhmaTia, the Br&hman, is 
a derivative of brahman, masc. 

We possess at present a limited number of these 
Brähmanas only, but the number of Brähmatias 
quoted is very large. We also know of numerous 
schools who followed the same Brähmana, though 
with slight variations — variations which may seem 
small to ua, but which seemed very important in 
the eyes of the Vedic priesthood. That there were 
ancient and modern Brähmanas we know from un- 
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impeachable authorities of the fourth Century b.c., 
for instance, the great grammarian, Fknini, We saw 
before bow the Separation of the hymns from the 
Brä.hmaTias, a work aseribed to Y&gr/5avalkya, led to 
the introduction of a new Brähmana for the YagRir- 
veda, viz. the jSatapatha-br&hmaria, and this very 
Brähmatia, aseribed to Yägrwavalkya, is reekoned 
among those which were not old ^. 

Life anrinff the Tedlo FerioA. 

It ought not to be supposed, however, that what we 
call the Brähmana period represents to us the whole of 
the intellectual, or even of .the religious life of India. 
It would be fearful to vthink that millions of people 
should for generations have fed on such stuff as we 
find in the Brähma?ias, and on nothing eise. All we 
can say is that these Brä^hmarias represent to us the 
only pillars left standing in a vast field of ruins, but 
that they need not have been the pillars of the only 
temples which once stood there. Besides, every temple 
presupposes a vast surrounding of busy life, without 
which a priesthood would find itself stranded high 
and dry. 

Even in the hymns of the Rig-veda we find a great 
deal more than merely religious sentiments. We find 
in them traces of a busy life in all its phases, peace 
and war, study and trade. Thus we read in hymn IX. 
112: 

Poem on Trades and Frofesslons. 

* Different indeed are our desires, different the works 
of men. The carpenter looks for something that is 

* P&n. IV. 3, 105, värtt., IV. 2, 66, v&rtt. Hist</ry o/Andent Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 329. 
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broken, the leach for something that is sprained, the 
priest for one who offers oblations. . . . The smith with 
his dry sticks, with his wings of birds (in place of 
bellows), and his stones (anvil), looks day after day for 
a man who possesses gold. ... I am a poet, my father 
is a leach, my mother works the mill ; with different 
desires, all striving for wealth, we are as if running 
after cows ^.' 

Poem of the Oambler; 

The next hymn, if hymn it can be caUed, contains 
the lamentations of a gambler. That gambling is not 
a modern invention, but one of the oldest, one of the 
most universal vices of the human race, has been 
clearly proved, not only from ancient literature, but 
likewise from the study of the customs of uncivilised 
races. Still it is startling when we meet in this 
poem, not only with dice and public gambling places, 
but with all the miseries entailed on wife and mother 
and brothers by the recklessness of a gambler. Some 
people who know aU about primitive society declare 
without hesitation that such verses cannot be genuine. 
If they would prove it, we should feel most grateful. 
As it is, we must simply take note of them ; we must 
live and leam. 

^ * KänAnäm vai u na^ dhiyaA vi vrat^i gränftnäm ; 

täksM rish/äm rutäm bhishäk brahmit sunväntam i/cArAati . . . 
GäratlbhiA öshadhibhiA pam^bhiA sakun^&m 
kärm&rä/i äsmabhiA dyübhiA hiranyavantam iA:A;Aati . . . 
KArüA ahäin tatäA bhishäk upalaprakshin! nan^ ; 
n^ädhiyaA vasujävaA ähu g^ iya tasthima'. . . 

Big-veda IX. 112, 1-3. 
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1. These dice that bave growu in the air on the 
great (Vibhidaka) tiee, drive ine wild when they 
roll about on the board. Thie Yibhidaka seems 
to me intoxicating like a draught of Soma, tbat bas 
grown on mount Mu^ävat. 

2. Sbe (my wife) never troubled or cbid me, sbe 
was kind to me and to my friends. But I, for tbe 
sake of tbeee only-beloved diee, bave apumed my 
devoted wife. 

3. My motber-in-law bates me, my wife avoids me, 
the miserable finds no one to pity bim ; uor do I eee 
wbat is tbe use of a gambler, as little as of an old borBe, 
offered for aale. 

4. Otbere pet bis wife, wbile bis war-horse, Üie 
dice, thirsts for booty. Fatber, mother, and brothers 
say of bim, ' We do not know bim, lead bim away 
bound.' 

5. And when I tblnk tbat I shall not play witb tbem 
Hgain, tben I am left by my friends wbo rnn away. 
Bnt when tbe brown dice are tbi-own down and utter 
speecb, tben I rusb to tbeir rendezvous, like a love- 
sißk maiden. 

6. Tbe gambler goes to tbe aasembly, bis body 
glowing, aaking, Shall I win? Alas, tbe dice cross 
bis desire, banding over to bis Opponent all tbat he 
bas made, 

7. These dice hook, prick, undo, biim, and inflame. 
After giving ehildisb playtbings they min the winner ; 
yet to the gambler they are all covered witb boney. 

8. Tbeir Company of fifty-tbree plays about, like 
the brigbt SavitW, whose laws are never brokeu. 
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They do not bend before the anger of the mighty, even 
the king bends down before them. 

9. They roll down, they jump up ; though having 
no hands themselves, they resist him who has hands. 
These playing^ coals, though cold, when thrown on 
the board, bum the heart through and through. 

10. The wife of the gambler moums forlom, so does 
the mother of the son who is gone away, she knows 
not whither. In debt, trembling, longing for money, 
the gambler goes to the house of others by night. 

11. It grieves the gambler when he sees his wife, 
and the wives of others and their well-ordered house. 
In the fore-noon he has hamessed his brown horses (the 
dice) ; aad when the fire is out, the wretch sinks down. 

12. He who is the general of your large Company, 
the king of the troop, the first, to him I stretch forth 
my ten fingers to swear, — I do not refuse my stake, — 
I now speak the truth : 

13. * Do not play with dice, plough thy field, enjoy 
what thou hast, consider it much. There are thy 
cows, O gambler, there thy wife — this is what the 
noble SavitW has told me. 

14. * Make (other) jfriends, O dice, have mercy on us, 
do not bewitch us with powerful enchantment. May 
your wrath abate, and your enmity ; let some one eise 
be held in the snare of the brown dice.' 

ZndepenAent Specnlatloii. 

In the Brähmarias, particularly in the legends scat- 
tered about in them, we get many a glimpse of active 
life, and we see at all events that the Brä.hmans did 
not constitute the whole of India. On the contrary, 

^ Read dXyyäh for divy&A. 
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the nobility, thongh -willing to work together witb 
the prieste, had evidehtly opened for themeelvea new 
avenuea of thought, Bjid begun to assert great inde- 
pendenco in roligious speculation, while among some 
of the BrähmaiiB alao a desire seems to bave arisen 
to be freed from tbe tedioue routine of their life, and 
to retire into tbe foreat for silent contemplation. It 
is eurious that in botb du-eotions the Brabmanic 
System ahoiild have yielded so readily. People wbo 
bad done their duty as studenta and as married men, 
were allowed to retdre into tbe forest, free from nearly 
all religious roetrictions, and to meditate tbere with 
perfect freedom on the highest problems of life. In 
these philoaophieal meditationa princes and uoblemen 
took an active part, and we hear of kinge inatructiog 
the wiseet among the Bräbmans in tbe knowledge of 
tbe Higheat Seif. 

All tbese later phasea of life are reflected in tbe 
Bräbmaiias, and particularly in tbe latest portionB 
of them, tbe so-called Ära^yakaa and Upanishads. 
AraTiyaka means a forest-book, Upanisbad * a 
sitting down at the feet of a teaeher to listen to bis 
iustruction ^. 

' See Upajiishada, translated by M. M., in S. B. E., Tol. i. p. lux. 
' We have for the Kjg-yeda, 

Üie Äitareya-äranyaka, with an Upanishad, 
and the Kausbltalti-äraiiyaka, mth an XJpanishad ; 
fortheTaittirlya, 

the Taittiriya-ftranjaka, with an Upaoiahad ; 
foT the Vapasaneyins, 

the Brrhad-Ilranyaka, with an Upanishad ; 
for the S^ftandogas, 

the üTAändogya-upanighad, following the Mantra-^brAhmana. 
The number of independent Upanishads is very large. See H. M., 
Saxrei Books lif Bk East, voL i. p.lZTÜi. 
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J>Tiratlon of Br&hniana Ferlod. 

How long that Bräihma-n/a period lasted, how long 
it took to elaborate the stupendous System of sacri- 
ficial rules, and afterwards the lofty speculations of 
the Ai'aTjyakas and Upanishads, which in their tum 
may be said to have neutralised and superseded all 
sacrifices, we can only guess. If we allowed ourselves 
to be guided by the large number of ancient and 
modern authorities quoted in the Brähma^ias, and by 
the long lists of successive teachers preserved in 
different schools, we should say that three or four 
Centimes would hardly suffice for the whole of the 
BrähmaTia period. But ancient Indian chronology is 
built up on ever so many ifs, and against an uncom- 
promising scepticism our arguments would prove of 
little avail. 

Th« Atliarva-veda. 

Before we proceed, however, to a consideration of 
these chronological questions, I have stiU a few words 
to say about the fourth so-caUed Veda, the Atharva- 
veda. 

The Atharva-veda possesses a Samhitfi, or coUection 
of verses, a BrS,hmar2/a, and Sütras, like the other 
Vedas. But it is difficult as yet to.say what special 
purpose this Veda was intended to serve. Some native 
authorities maintain that the Atharva-veda was meant 
specially for the superintending priest, the Brahman, 
and was therefore called Brahma- veda ; but there is 
nothing to confirm this view. It seems a mere guess 
that, because there are four classes of priests and four 
Vedas, therefore the fourth Veda must have belonged 

(2) G 
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to the fourth class of priests. So far as we know at 
present, hymna from the Atharva-veda were usGd for 
domestic ceremoniea, at the celebration of the birtb of 
children, at weddings, funerals, and likewiae at the 
coronation of kings. Many of ita versea are simply 
taken from the Eig-veda ; the reat, and thoec the most 
interesting, contain all kinds of imprecationB, bless- 
ings, charms, foi'mulaa to drive away diseaaee, prayers 
for auccess on joumeys or in gambüng, and lines for 
conjuring, often quite uninteUigible. Supposing that 
theae versea had been in uae among the people, they 
would allow iia an inaight into their more homely 
thoughtß, and dcserve therefore to be studied more 
cai-efiiUy than they have hitherto been. Some native 
authorities atoutly refuse to recogniee the Atharva as a 
real Veda, others defend ita authority with equal zeal. 
The old name of the Atharva-veda is AtharvSngiraeas, 
wbich would seem to indicate that the familiea of the 
Atbarvanfi and the Angiras, or the Atharv^lngiraB, were 
the original coUectors or possesaors of this Veda. 

We posaess the text of the Atharva-veda as handed 
down in two schools, the «Saunakas and the Paippa- 
lädas ; but there is as yet no really critical edition 
of the text. A commentary lately discovered in India 
has not yet been published. 

In our next lecture I ahall try to explain to yon 
how it ia possible to assign certain dates to this large 
masB of Vedic literature which has come down to us, 
partly by oral tradition, partly in MSS. If you con- 
sider that most of theae MSS. do not go back beyond 
the fifteenth Century, you Trill understand that it is 
HO eaey undertaking to throw a bridge from the 
ßfteentb Century a. d. to the fifteenth Century B. c. 
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Still the attempt must be made, for unless an histo- 
rical date can be assigned to these relics of an ancient 
World, they would dwindle down in the eyes of the 
historian to mere curiosities. They would lose what 
alone makes them wortby of serious study, their 
histoiical character. 
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AGE OF THE VEDA. 



Aoourata knowledg*« of tlie Teda necessary for a stndy of 

Physlcal Beligion, 

THE survey of the Vedic literature ffhich I en- 
deavoured to place before you in my last lecture, 
may seem to have occupied a great deal of our time. 
But for studies such as we are engaged in, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to make our foundation sure. It 
really makes one shiver if one sees how the Veda is 
spoken of by some very eminent writers, in their 
treatises on the origin of mythology and religion. 
First of all, I hope I shall not hear the Veda any 
longer spoken of as the Veeda. As I explained to 
you before, Veda means knowledge, and is derived 
from the root vid, to see, which we have in Latin 
videre. The vowel in Veda is a diphthong, consisting 
of a + i. This a + i is pronounced in Sanskrit like 
ai in aid, and should properly be written 6. It is the 
same diphthong which in Greek is represented by 
o + t, as in otöa, I know, which Stands for f otSa. 
Secondly,though Veda ends in a, it is not a feminine 
in Sanskrit, but a masculine, and I hope that French 
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and German writers more particularly will no longer 
speak of the Veda as she. 

It is not to be expected that every student of the 
science of mythology and religion should read the 
Veda in the original. But it is essential that they 
should know more than the name ; that they should 
have a clear idea what the Vedic literature consists 
of, how it arose, when it arose, where it arose, how it 
was handed down, when it was eonsigned to writing, 
how it is to be interpreted, and what is the reason 
why so much of it is still doubtful and unintelligible, 
and why scholars so frequently differ in their transla- 
tions of difficult passages. No knowledge is better 
than knowledge that cannot give an account of itself, 
and I do not think that a scholarlike study of Phy- 
sical Keligion would be possible without a clear and 
accurate conception of what the Veda is, which has 
been truly called the Bible of Physical Religion. 

Kow to fix tlie Data of the Teda. 

As yet the whole of the Vedic literature, such as I 
described it to you, hangs, so to say, in the air. There 
was a time, not very long ago, when the whole of 
Sanskrit literature, the Veda included, was repre- 
sented as a forgery of the Brahmans. It seemed too 
bad to be true that the language of India should be 
as perfect as Greek, and that the mythology of Greece 
should have the same roots as the mythology of India. 
And though this uncompromising scepticism finds but 
few representatives at present, Sanskrit is still looked 
upon as an unwelcome guest by many classical 
scholars, and anything that can be said against it, 
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is welcomed by all who dislike the trouble of leaming 
a new language. 

Arsraa Immiffratloii into Zndla. 

Not long ago my friend, Professor Sayce, stated 
as the result of bis Babylonian researches, tbat the 
migration of the Äryas towards India could not have 
taken place before about 600 or 700 b. c. Now consider 
what a complete upheaval of all our ideas on the 
ancient history of the Äiyas in general, and more 
especially on the growth of religious thought in India, 
would be caused if this discovery could be maintained, 
Between the migration of the Äryas into the land of 
the Seven Kivers and the composition of hymns, 
addressed to the rivers of the Penj&b, and containing 
allusions even to the Ganges, some time must have 
elapsed. We have then to find room for successive 
generations of Vedic poets and Vedic princes, for re- 
peated coUections of ancient hymns, for a period fiUed 
by the composition of the Brähmanas, written in prose 
and in a dialect different from that of the hymns, and 
lastly for the rise of that philosophical literature 
which we find in the Upanishads. If this Upanishad 
literature is, as I have tried to show, presupposed by 
Buddhism, and if Buddha lived about 500 B. c.^ what 
becomes of the first Immigration of the Aiyas into 
India about 600 or 700 b.c.? 

Sindlm, ootton, xnentloned 3000 B.C. 

But while Professor Sayce has given us no argu- 
ments in support of this very recent date assigned 
by him to the first appearance of Aiyas in India, he 
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has placed at our disposal some facts which, if true, 
would seem to prove that Sanskrit must have been. 
the language of India at least 3000 B. o. 

We are told ^ that * in the copy of an old list of 
clothing one article is mentioned which has to be pro- 
nounced sindhu in Assyro-Babylonian, and has the 
two ideographs " cloth + vegetable fibre." The copy 
of the list now extant was made for the library of 
Assur-bani-pal, but the original Babylonian tablet 
was of a much earlier date, possibly as early as the 
age of Khammuragas, say about 3000 B.c., though 
this is not quite certain.' 

If we trust to these facts, and if, as Professor Sayce 
suggests, this vegetable fibre was cotton, and was 
called sindhu by the Babylonians, because it came 
from the river Sindhu, i.e. from India, this would 
prove the presence of Sanskrit-speaking Aryas in 
India about at least 3000 B. c. 

Professor Sayce further identifies the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian Word sindhu with the Greek anvbdv, which 
occurs in Homer, and he thinks that the Hebrew 
sätin^ a linen shirt, mentioned in Isaiah iii. 23, was 
borrowed from Greek. I confess I see no similarity, 
whether in form or meaning, between the Hebrew 
sätin and the Greek aivbdv, particularly as we have 
in Arabic the word s&tin, meaning a covering in 
general. But if, as he argues, the Phenicians brought 
this word from the Sindhu, the Indus, and if both the 
Greeks and the Babylonians borrowed that word from 
the Phenicians, the presence of Sanskrit-speaking 
Äryas on the shores of the Indus would go back to a 

^ Hibbert Leäures, by Sayce, p. 138. 
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far more distant antiquity than we hitherto ventured 
to assign to it. 

It should likewise be considered that cotton is not 
yet mentioned in the Vedic hymns, nor in the ancient 
BrähmaTias. It appears for the first time in the 
Sütras (Asval. /Srauta Sütra, IX. 4) as the name of a 
dress made of karpäsa, cotton. The other names, 
piÄJu, piÄula, and tüla are certainly post-Vedic. 
However, a doth made of vegetable substances need 
not necessarily be cotton. It may have be^a vaika^ 
the bark of certain trees, which was used from a very 
early time in India for making cloth, while in the 
Veda wool is the principal material used for weaving ^. 

This discrepancy between two such dates as 600 B.c. 
and 8000 b. c, as the time of the migration of the 
Vedic Äryas into India, will show at all events how 
necessary it is to defend every approach to the for- 
tress of Vedic chronology, and how essential for cur 
own purposes, to settle once for all the true antiquity 
and the really historical character of the Veda. 

There are but few chronological sheet-anchors which 
hold the ancient history of India, and we must try to 
fasten the floating literature of the Veda to one of 
them, as firmly and securely as we can. In order to 
do that I must, however, first say a few words more 
on another class of literary compositions which form 
the last products of the Vedic age, and which wiU have 
to serve as our hawsers to connect the ancient history 
of India with the terra firma of Greek chronology. 

Tlie S^tras. 

If you could read some of the BrähmaTias, which I 

^ Se& Appendix IX. 
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described to you in my last lecture, you would easily 
understand why, even for the purposes for which they 
were principally intended, they proved in the long run 
utterly useless. I defy any one to leam the correct 
Performance of a Vedic sacrifice from these treatises. 
This explains the rise of a new kind of literature, 
in style the very opposite of the BrähmaTias, in which 
the Performance of the same sacrifices which we saw 
described in the Brahma^ias, is explained in the shortest 
and the most business-like manner. These works are 
called Sütra, which means literally threads, Some 
passages occurring in the BrähmaTias and containing 
Short rules are called by the same name, and it is 
quite clear that these Sutras, though independent 
works, are entirely based on ancient Brähmanas. 
Their style is almost enigmatical by its terseness, 
their grammar retains but few traces of the Vedic 
language, though Vedic irregularities are tolerated in 
them, while the language of the Brähmarias is still 
entirely Vedic, aad conteins maay aacient forma, even 
such as do not occur in the Vedic hymns. 

The introduction of this mew class of literature 
must have been the result of some social or re- 
ligious ehange. The change from the careless dif- 
fuseness of the BrähmaTias to the studied brevity of 
the Süti*as must have had a definite purpose. 

I can think of two explanations only. It is just 
posi^bk that a knowledge of the art of writing, which 
was unknown to the authors of the BrähmaTias, 
may have reached India sooner than we know, and 
that its inherent difficulties may have produced 
at first this almost lapidary styJe of the S&tras. 
What is against this supposition is the non-ap- 
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peaxance of any allusion to writing in the Sütras 
themselves. 

We are therefore driven to the other explanation, 
that the Brähmans themselves could no longer trust 
to a traditional knowledg^ of the different sacrifices ; 
that the text of the BrUhmaTias, even if leaTnt by 
heart, was no longer found sufficient to enable priests 
to perform their respective duties correctly, and that 
therefore these new practical manuals were com- 
posed, containing no useless speculations, but simply 
an outline of the duties of the three classes of priests, 
a thread of rules to be learnt by heart by the priests 
who had to perform the sacrifices. 

These Sütras are called Kalpa-sütras, and are 
divided into two classes, Ärauta and Smärta. 
Ära Uta is derived from sruti, hearing, which means 
revelation. Smä.rta is derived from smriti, memory, 
which means tradition. 

Each class of priests, the labouring, the singing, 
and the reciting priests, have their own S&tras, as 
they had their own Brähmanas and Samhitäs. 

When this Sütra-style had once become populär, 
other subjects also were treated in it. The rules of 
pronunciation, for instance, which were at fixst taught 
in metiieal form, as in the ßig-veda-prätisäkhya, 
were afterwards reduced to the form of Sütras. The 
rules of metre also were composed in Sütras, and 
not only does the Sütra-style prevail in the great 
grammar ascribed to Päiiini, but the quotations from 
earlier grammarians also seem to indicate that they 
were handed down in the same short, pithy sen- 
tences. 
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Tlie Tliree Uterazy Perlods of tlie Vadlo Age. 

We have now finished our survey of the ancient 
literature of India, as it passes through three distinct 
stages, each marked by its own style. We saw Vedic 
Sanskrit at first in the metrical hymns of the Rig- 
veda ; we saw it afterwards in tiie diffuse prose of 
the BrähmaTias, and we saw it last of all in the strait- 
jacket of the Süti*as. 

We also saw that the Sütras presupposed the 
existence of the Brähmaria literature, and that the 
Brähmana literature presupposed the existence of 
the hymns as coUected in the ßig-veda-samhitä. 

If now we ask how we can fix the date of these 
three periods, it is quite clear that we cannot hope 
to fix a terminus a quo. Whether the Vedic hymns 
were composed 1000, or 1500, or 2000, or 8000 years 
B. c, no power on earth wiU ever determine. 

Chronoloffloal tettninus ad quem, 

The question then arises, can we fix on a terminus 
ad queni^ can we determine the date of the last Vedic 
period, that of the Sütras, and then work our way 
back to the two preceding literary periods ? 

Bandrooottiui, dled 891 B.C. 

I believe this is possible. You know that the 
sheet-anehor of ancient Indian chronology is the date 
of the contemporary of Alexander the Great, Sandro- 
cottus, who is the JTandragupta of Indian history. 
You may also know that this Sandrocottus, who died 
291 £. c, was the grandfather of Adoka, who reigned 
from 259 to 222 B.c., and whose inscriptions we 
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possess engi-aved on roeks and pillars in numerous 
places in Lidia. This Aaoka tolerated, or even ac- 
cepted the religion founded by Buddha, and it was 
during his reign that the 8econd great Buddhist 
Council was held at Pä^aliputra. 

On the strength of the information contained in 
the Euddhist Canon, as settled at the Council under 
Asoka, we are enabled to place the rise of Buddhism 
at about 500 b. c, and the death of its founder at 
477 B. 0. 

These are dates as certain in the eyes of the general 
historian as we can ever expect to extraet from the 
extant literature of India. 

Buddlilam, a r«aotion affalnst the Vedio B^U^ion. 

Now Buddhism is not a completely new reHgion. 
On the contrary, it represents a reaction against some 
other already -existing religion, and more partieularly 
against some of the extravagant theories of the 
BrsLhmans. In one eense it may really be said to 
be a practical carrying out of the theories, proclaimed 
for the first time in the Ara'nyakas and Upanishads. 
While the BiAhmans allowed members of the three 
Upper castes to retire from the world after they had 
performed all the duties of their youth and manhood, 
the Buddhists allowed everybody to beoome a Bhik- 
shu, a mendicant, whether he had passed this previous 
apprenticeship or not. Again, while the Brsihmans 
reserved the right of teaching to themselves, Buddha, 
who belonged to the caste of the nobles, claimed that 
right for himself, and for all who were '^nlightened,' 
ie. buddha. These are two essential points of 
diSerence between Brähmans and Buddhists, and 
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orthodox BrälimaiiB constantly barp on them as 
proving the heterodoxy of Buddha. 

But we can not only show that Buddhism was a 
kind of Protestantism, as compared with Br&hmanism, 
we can point out also a number of words and thoughts, 
the growth of which we can watch in the periods of 
Vedic literature, and which were taken over bodily by 
the Buddhists, üiough ßometimes with a chwige of 
meaning. 

The Word UjyaTrirtiafl.. 

For instance, the yery name of XJpanishad can 
have been formed and can have grown up towards 
the end of the BrsLhmaTia period only. Its original 
meaning was a sitting (sad), below (ni), towards (upa) 
the teaeher ^. It became the recognised name of the 
attitude assumed by the pupil when listening to his 
teaeher. It then was fixed as the name of the teach- 
ing itself, and at last conveyed the meaning of secret 
doctrine (kdess,). In that sense which it had slowly 
acquired in the BrahmaTia and Sütra periods, we find 
it used again in the sacred canon of the Southern 
Buddhists, who use upanisä in the sense of secret 
and cause. The Northern Buddhists also knew the 
Word upanishad^. We may safely conclude there- 
fore that this title and what it si^iified must have 
existed previous to the rise of Buddhism, that is, 
previous to 500 B. c. 

^ 8, B, E.t vol. i. p. Ixxix seq. In Pali also the verb upa-ni-sad 
oocurs with reference to a king and his friends seating themselves 
at the feet of a teaeher. See Mahävansa, p. 82 ; Childers, Pcdi Die- 
tUmary, s. v. 

^ ya^aA;/»edikä, § 16, p 35 ; § 24, p. 42. There it seems to mean 
approach, comparison. 
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Tlie Word B&tr». 

The same applies to the word Sütra. We do nol 
know exactly why SAtra should have become the 
name of those short sentences to which the scholastic 
knowledge of the Brähmans was finally reduced. 
But that word must have assumed the more general 
meaning of teaching or lesson, before the Buddhists 
could have employed it as they do, namely, as the 
name of the long sermons delivered by Buddha, and 
coUected in one of the three divisions of their sacred 
canon, the Sutta-pi^aka^. 

I could mention other words more or less technical, 
which have their history in the Brähmatias and 
Sütras, and which in that form and with that 
meaning which they had gradually assumed among 
the Brähmans of the Vedic period, were taken over 
by the Buddhists. But even these two words, 
Upanishad and Sütra, will suffice, for it is beyond 
the limits of probability to suppose that such tech- 
nical terms as these could have been formed twice 
and independently one from the other. They were 
formed by the Bnlhmans, and accepted by the 
Buddhists, though often with a slightly modified 
meaning. 

Belation of BuddMtim to «■i'4'h^«>^w<Fn* 

Nor must we forget that though Buddhism, as a 
religious, social, and philosophical System, is a re- 
action against Brä.hmanism, there is an unbroken 
continuity between the two. We could not under- 
stand the antagonism between Buddhism and the 
ancient religion of India, unless the Vedic religion 

* See Appendix X. 
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had first reached that arüficial and corrupt stage in 
•which we find it in the Brähma'n/as. Buddha himself, 
as represented to us in the canonical writings of the 
Buddhists, shows no hostility to the Brähmans in 
general, nor does he seem to have been fond of 
arguing against Brähmanism. If the prevailing re- 
ligion of India at his time had consisted of the simple 
Vedic hymns only, Buddha's position would become 
quite unintelligible. He does not argue against the 
Vedic gods. He tolerates them in that subordinate 
capacity in which they were tolerated by the authors 
of the XJpanishads, after they had discovered the 
higher truth of Brahman, and the identity of their 
own seif with the Highest Seif, the Paramätman. 
What he attacks is the Brahmanic sacrifice, as it had 
been developed in the BrähmaTias^the privileges arro- 
gated to their caste by the Brä.hmans, and the claim 
of a divine revelation set up for the Veda, particu- 
larly for the Brähma^ias. It is curious to see how 
a modern reformer. Dayänanda Sarasvati, takes a 
very similar position. He admits the hymns of the 
Veda as divinely inspired, but he insists on the Bräh- 
matias being the works of men. 

If then the very origin of the Buddhistic refonn in 
India would be unintelligible without the latest phase 
of the Vedic religion, if Upanishads and Sütras must 
hav6 existed, if the word XJpanishad must have come 
to mean secret doctrine, before it could be used in the 
sense of secret and cause, as it is in Buddhism, and if 
the word Sütra must have assumed the general mean- 
ing of teaching, before it could have been applied to 
Buddha's sermons, we have found a terminua ad quem 
for our Vedic literature. It must have reached its 
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final shape before the birth of Buddha, that is about 
600 B. c. Before that date we must make room for 
three whole periods of literature^ each presupposing 
the: other. 

CoB Btmetl v Chroncdogy. 

Here, no doubt, our chronology becomes purely con- 
structive. We can no longer build on solid rock, but 
must be satisfied to erect our chronologieal structure, 
like the palaces of Venicej on pilea carefully driven 
into the shifting sands of historical tradition. If then 
we place the rise of Buddhism between 500 and 600 
B. c, and assign provisionally 200 years to the Sütra 
period, and another 200 years to the Brä^hmaTia period, 
we should arrive at about 1000 b. o. as the date when 
the collection of the ten books of the ancient hymns 
must have taken place. How long a time it took for 
these hymns, some of them very ancient, some of them 
very modern in character, to grow up, we shall never 
be able to determine. Some scholars postulate 500, 
others 1000 or even 2000 yeai*s. These are all vague 
guesses, and cannot be anything eise. To us it suifices 
that the Br&hmanas presuppose the Rig-veda as we 
have it, including even such very late hymns as the 
YMakhilyas in the eigbth MarzcZala. It is possible 
that further critical researches may enable us to dis- 
tinguish betwee^ the present collection of hymns and 
an older one on which our Rig-veda was founded. 
But even our Rig-veda, such as it is, with every 
MaricZala and every hymn, with every verse and every 
Word counted, must have existed, so far as we know 
at present, about 1000 b. c, and that is more than can 
be Said of any work of any other Aryan literature. 
We have thus thrown our bridge from our own 
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MSS., say 1000 A. D., to the first arch, represented by 
the coUected Vedic hymns in 1000 b. 0. It is a bridge 
that requires careful testing. But I can honestly say 
I See no flaw in our chronological argument, and we 
must leave it as it is, for the present. But I should 
not be honest towards myself or towards others, if I 
did not State at the same time that there are hymns 
in the Rig-veda which make me shiver when I am 
asked to look upon them as representing the thoughts 
and language of our humanity three thousand years 
ago. And yet, how to find a loophole through which 
what we should consider modern hymns might have 
crept into the coUection of older hymns, I cannot teil. 
I have tried my best to find it, but I have not suc- 
ceeded. Perhaps we shall have to confess that, after 
all, our ideas of what human beings in India ought to 
have thought 8000 years ago, are evolved from our 
inner consciousness, and that we must leam to digest 
facts, though they do not agree with our tastes and 
our preconceived ideas ^. 

Character of the Veda. 

I should like now to give you an idea of what the 
general character of the Vedic hymns is, such as we 
find them collected in the Rig-veda-sa^mhita, and 
commented upon in the Brä^hma^ias, in the Präti- 
s&khyas, in the Nirukta, and later works. But this 
is extremely difficult, partly on account of the long 
period of time during which these hymns were com- 
posed, partly on account of the different families or 
localities where they were collected. 

^ See Appendix XI. 
(2) H 
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Bimplloitj of Vedlo Kymnti. 

The Vedic hymns have often been characterised as 
very simple and primitive, It may be that this simple 
and primitive character ofthe Vedic hymns has some- 
times been exaggerated, not so much by Vedic scholars 
as by Outsiders, who were led to imagine that what 
was called simple and primitive meant really what 
psychologists imagine to have been the very first 
manifestations of human thought and language. They 
thought that the Veda would give them what Adam 
Said to Eve, or, as we should say now, what the first 
anthropoid ape confided to his mate, when his self- 
consciousness had been roused for the first time, on 
his discovering that he difiered from other apes by the 
absence of a tail, or when he sighed over the pre- 
mature falling ofi* of his hair, which left him at last 
hairiess and naked, as the first Homo sapiens. These 
expectations have, no doubt, been disappointed by 
the publication of the Big- veda. But the reaction 
that set in has gone much too far. We are now told 
that there is nothing simple and primitive in the 
Vedic hymns, nay, that these verses are no more than 
the fabrications of priests who wished to accompany 
certain acts of their complicated sacrifices with sacred 
hymns. 

Let US consider each of these objections by itself. 
If one class of scholars maintain that they find 
nothing simple or primitive in the Veda, they ought 
to teil US, first of all, what they mean by simple and 
primitive. Surely we may call primitive what re- 
quires no antecedents, and simple what is natural, 
intelligible, and requires no explanation. Of such 
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thoughts I still maintain, as strongly as ever, that we 
find.more in the Eig-veda than in any other book, 
Aryan or Semitic. 

I call many of the hymns addressed to the Dawn, 
the Sun, the Sky, the Fire, the Waters and Rivers, per- 
fectly simple. If Devas or so-called gods had onee 
been recognised, — and this, as language teaches us, 
must have been the case before the Aryas separated, — 
we require no explanation why human beings should 
have addressed the sun in the morning and evening, 
asking him to bring light and warmth, on which their 
very life depended, depreeating his seorching rays, 
which might destroy their harvest and kill their 
cattle, and imploring him to» return when he had 
vanished for a time, and had left them helpless in 
cold and darkness. The phases of the moon, too, 
might well excite in an observant mind thoughts fit 
for expression, particularly as we know that it was 
the moon who first helped men to reckon time, with- 
out which no well-regulated social life was possible. 
Lastly, the retum of the seasons and the year would 
likewise turn the thoughts of husbandmen, hunters, 
or sailors to powers above them who controlled their 
life and its occupations, but who themselves could not 
be controlled either by foroe or cunning, though they, 
like animals or men, might be softened, they thought, 
by kind words and kind deeds. 

Nor could the profound and unvarying order that 
pervades and sustains the whole of nature, escape even 
the most careless observers. It was perceived by the 
Vedic poets in the return of day and night, in the 
changes of the moon, the seasons, and the years. They 
called that order jRita, and they soon began to look 

H 2 
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upon their gods as the guardians of that order (rita- 
pa), while they suspected in storms and floods and 
other convulsions of nature the working of powers 
opposed to their gods. The order of nature and belief 
in their gods were so intimately connected in the 
minds of the early poets that one of them said (Rv. I. 
102, 2), ' Sun and moon move in regulär succession, in 
Order that we may see and believe/ 

ICoxal SLaments. 

The moral relation between men and the Devas or 
gods was also in its origin of the simplest character. 
We meet in the Vedic hymns with such homely 
phrases, addressed to their gods, as * If you give me 
this, I shall give you that,' or, ' As you have given me 
this, I shall give you that.' This was a mere barter 
as yet between men and gods, and yet the former 
sentiment might grow in time into a prayer, the latter 
into a thank-offering. Sometimes the poet expostu- 
lates with the gods, and teils them that * if he were as 
rieh as they are, he would not allow his worshippers 
to go begging.' 

Surely, nothing can be more simple and more 
natural than all this, provided always that we are 
dealing with men who had elaborated a perfect 
language, not with missing links between brüte and 
man. 

Barly Bacrifioeti. 

Even when sacrificial offerings came in, they 
consisted at first of nothing but some kinds of food 
relished by men themselves, such as water, milk, 
butter, oil, grains, and berries, prepared in different 
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ways as puddings, cakes, etc. Of sacrificial animals 
•we find goats, sheep, oxen; for later and greater 
sacrifices, horses and even men. There are dark 
traditions of human sacrifices, but in the recognised 
ceremonial of the Veda a man is never killed. Incense 
also is mentioned, and in some sacrifices an intoxicat- 
ing beverage, the Soma, is very prominent, and must 
have been known before the Zoroastrians separated 
firom the Vedic people, because it forms a very 
prominent featüre in both religions. 

Childltili Tlionglits in tlie Veda. 

As to ahnost childish thoughts, surely they abound 
in the Veda. It is rather hard to have to pick out 
childish and absurd thoughts, in order to prove the 
primitive and unsophisticated character of the Veda. 
But if it must be done, it can be done. The Vedic poets 
wonder again and again why a dark or a red co\r 
should give white milk ^. Can we imagine any thing 
more primitive ? Yet that thought is not peculiar to 
India, and some people might feel inclined to refer it 
to a period previous to the Aryan Separation. There 
is a common saying or riddle in German, which you 
may hear repeated by children to the present day, 

'O sagt mir doch, wIq geht es zu, 
Dass weiss die Milch der rothen Kuh.' 

* TeU me how does it happen 
That the milk of the red cow is white.' 

There is perhaps more excuse for their wondering 
at another miracle. In I. 68, 2, we read, ' that men 
were pleased with the power of Agni, that he should 

* Ev. I. 62, 9 ; Aufrecht, vol. ii. pref. p. xvii. 
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be bom alive from a dry stick/ at it te visve krdtum 
grushanta süshkät ydt deva gi\&h g&ni&hthkh. 

Again, can anything be more primitive than the 
wonderment expressed by Vedic poets, that the sun 
should not tumble down from the skyl Thus we 
read, Rv. IV. 13, 5, 

' Unsupported, not fastened, how does he (the sun) 
rising up, not fall down?' 

Anäyata^ dnibaddhaA katha ayäm nyan uttänd^ 
dva padyate nä. 

Other nations have wondered why the ocean should 
receive all the rivers and yet never overflow (Eccles. i. 
7). The Vedic poet too discovers signs of the great 
might of what he calls the wisest Being, in that 

'The bright inpouring rivers never fiU the ocean 
with water' (Rv. V. 85, 6). 

My object in quoting these passages is simply 
to show the lowest level of Vedic thought. In no 
other literature do we find a reeord of the world's real 
childhood to be compared with that of the Veda. It 
is easy to call these utterances childish and absurd. 
They are childish and absurd. But if we want to 
study the early childhood, if not the infancy, of the 
human race ; if we think that there is something to 
be gained from that study, as there is from a study of 
the scattered boulders of unstratified rocks in geology, 
then even these childish sayings are welcome to the 
Student of religion, welcome for the simple fact that, 
whatever their chronological age may be, they cannot 
easily be matched any where eise. 

ICore ezalted Ideas. 

These childish ideas, however, this simple wonder- 
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ment at the commonest events in nature, soon led 
on to more exalted ideas. One poet asks (Rv. X. 
88, 18), 

' How many fires are there, how many suns, how 
many dawns, and how many waters ? I do not say 
this, O fathers, to worry you ; I ask you, O seers, that 
I may know it.* 

Another says : 

* What was the wood, and what was the tree from 
which they have cut out heaven and earth 1 ' 

(Rv. X. 31, 7 ; 81, 4.) Kim svit vänam käÄ u säÄ 
vrikshäÄ äsa yätaÄ dyäväprithivi niÄ-tatakshüA. 

Or again, X. 81, 2: 

*What was the stand on which he rested, which 
was it and how, from whence the All-maker, the all- 
seeing, created the earth and spread out the sky by 
hismightr 

Eam svit äsit adhish^Aanam ärämbha'nam katam&t 
svit kathä äsit, yätaÄ bhumim granäyan visväkarmä 
vi dyäm aÜTTiot mahinä vi8väÄ;akshäÄ. 

We see here how difficult it would be to draw 
a line between what we call childishness and what we 
call wisdom from the mouths of babes. If it is true 
that il ny a qu'un pas du subHvie au ridicule, it 
would seem to be equally true that il n'y a qvJun pas 
du ridicule au sublirne. A childish question may 
call forth an answer fall of profound wisdom. But to 
say that we look in vain for simple and primitive 
thoughts in the Veda is to set up a Standard of 
simplicity and primitiveness that would apply to 
cave-dwellers rather and prehistoric monsters, and 
not to people who, as long as we know them, were in 
füll possession of one of the most perfect of Aryaji 
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languages. No doubt there are in the Veda thoughts 
and sentiments also that might have been uttered in 
the nineteenth Century. But this only serves to show 
how large a period is covered by those ancient hymns, 
and how many different minds are reflected in it. 

Tbe Saorifiolal Character of tlie Vedio Kyrnnti. 

Another view of the Veda, first advanced by 
Professqr Ludwig, has of late been defended with 
great ingenuity by a French scholar, M. Bergaigne, a 
man whose death has been a serious loss to our 
studies.' He held that all, or nearly all the Vedic 
hymns, were modern, artificial, and chiefly compösed 
for the sake of the sacrifice. Other scholars have 
foUowed his lead, tili at last it has almost become a 
new doctrine that everywhere in the world sacrifice 
preceded sacred poetry. Here again we find truth 
and untruth strangely mixed together. 

It is well known that in several cases verses con- 
tained in hymns, totally unconnected with the 
sacrifice, were slightly changed in order to adapt 
them to the requirements of the sacrificial ceremonial. 
The first verse, for instance, of the dialogue between 
Yama and Yami (Rv. X. 10, 1), is 

6 Äit säkhäyam sakhy^ vavn'tyäm, 
*May I bring near the friend by friendship.* 

In the Säma-veda, X. 340, the same verse appears as 

^ tvä säkhäyaA sakhyUf yavntyu^, 
*May the friends bring thee near by friendship/ 

that is, *May the priests bring the god to the sacrifice ^.' 

^ Von Schroeder, Indiens LitercUur, p. 168; Äpast. Paribh. Sütra 
129. 
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That many Vedic hymns, however, contain allusions 
to what may be called sacrificial customs, no one who 
has ever looked into the Veda can deny. Some of 
the hymns, and generally those which for other 
reasons also would be treated as comparatively late, 
presuppose what we should call a highly developed 
System of sacrificial technicalities. The distinction, 
for instance, between a verse (rik), and a song 
(sä;man), and a sacrificial formula (yagrus), the dis- 
tinction on which, as we saw, rests the division of the 
Veda into Rig-veda, Sä.ma-veda, and Yagrur-veda, is 
found in one of the hymns, X. 90, and there only. 
But curiously enough, this very hymn is one of those 
that occur at the end of an Anuvslka, and contains 
several other indications of its relatively modern 
character. Many similar passages, füll of sacrificial 
technicalities, have been pointed out ^ in the Rig-veda, 
and they certainly show that when these passages 
were composed, the sacrifice in India had already 
assumed what seems to us a very advanced, or, if you 
like, a very degraded and artificial character. 

But there are other passages also where the poet 
says, 'Whosoever sacrifices to Agni with a stick of 
wood, with a libation, with a bündle of herbs, or with 
an inclination of his head,' he will be blessed with 
many blessings (Rv. VIII. 19, 5 ; 102, 19). 

This whole question, so hotly discussed of late, 
whether sacrifice comes first or prayer, whether the 
Vedic poets waited tili the ceremonial was fuUy 

^ The most complete coUection of sacrificial terms ocourring in 
the hymns of the Rig-veda may be found in Ludwig's Die Mardra- 
littercUur, 1878, pp. 853-415. Bergaigne's Religum Vedigue appeared 
from 1878 to 1883. 
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developed before they invoked the DawD, and the 
Sun, and the Storms to bless them, or whether, on 
the contrary, their spontaneous prayers suggested the 
Performance of sacrifieial acta, repeated at certain 
times of the day, of the month, of the year, is im- 
possible to solve, beeause, as it seems to me, it is 
wrongly put. 

* Sacrifice/ as Grimm remarked long ago, ' is only 
a prayer offered with gifts/ We nowhere hear of 
a mute sacrifiee. What we call sacrifice, the ancients 
called simply karma, an act. Now in one sense 
a simple prayer, preceded by a washing of the hands, 
or accompanied by an inclination of the head, may be 
called a karma, an act^. On the other hand, a man 
who in lighting the fire on the hearth or in putting 
one log on the smouldering ashes, bows his head 
(namas), raises his arms (uttänahastaA, Rv. VI. 
16, 46), and utters the name of Agni with some 
kind epithets (yagrus), may be said to have addressed 
a hymn of praise to the god of fire. Prayer and 
sacrifice may have been originally inseparable, but in 
human nature I should say that prayer comes always 
first, sacrifice second. 

That the idea of sacrifice did not exist at a very 
early period, we may gather from the fact that in the 
common dictionary of the Aryan nations there is no 
Word for it, while Sanskrit and Zend have not only 
the same name for sacrifice, but share together a great 
many words which refer to minute technicalities of 
the ancient ceremonial. 

^ Kalpa, act, in the plural, occurs Rv. IX. 9, 7. 
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"Zag, to sacrlfioe. 

The usual word for sacrificing in Sanskrit is YAG, 
Zend yaz, from which yagrwa, sacrifice, yagr-us, 
sacrificial formula, yagfämi, I sacrifice, yägrya, to be 
worshipped. This yägrya has been compared with 
Greek äytoy, sacred, though this is not certain^. Why 
yagr should have taken that meaning of sacrificing, 
or giving to the gods, we cannot teil 2, for it is 
impossible to trace that root back to any other root of 
a more general meaning. 

Bn, to sacrifice. 

Another Sanskrit root which has frequently to be 
translated by sacrificing is HU. In this case we can 
clearly see the original intention of the root. It meant 
to pour out, and was chiefly applied to the act of 
throwing barley and oil and other substances into 
the fire ^. It afterwards took a more general meaning, 
not so general, however, as to be applicable to animal 
sacrifices. From it we have in Sanskrit havis, 
havya, sacrifice, ä,-häva, a jug, g'uhü, a spoon, 
ho-t?'i, priest, homa and ähuti, libation. In Greek 
XV or x€^ means simply to pour out, x^-rpa, an earthen- 
wäre pot^. 0vctr, to sacrifice, might phonetically 

' The Greek 0705 or ayos does not mean sacrifice, but rather ex- 
piation. It cannot be the Sk. ägas, because in Greek the a is short. 

* Sanskrit theologians connect jSLg with ty agr, to give up, to leave, 
but there is no analogy for this. Comparative philologists used to 
place hh&g, to worship, by the side of yagr, assigning to bh (bhi) 
and y (ni or ti) a prepositional origin, but this is a pure hypothesis, 
which has long been surrendered. 

3 Al-Biruni, ii. p. 96. 

* Aufrecht in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, xiv. p. 268. This root hu, to 
pour out, exists also in the Latin ßäis, a water-jug, and in vasa 
futilia, which Paulus, Upit. p. 89, explains rightly as derived a fun,' 
dendo. Futilis, in the sense of futile, may have been conceived either 
as a man who always pours forth, or as a yessel, leaky, not holding 
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be traced back to the same source, bat its meanings 
cause difficulty. 

Bacrifloial Terms. 

A third word for sacrifice in Sanskrit is adhvara, 
which is generally, though I doubt whether correctly, 
explained as a Compound of the negative a and 
dhvara, flaw. From it, adhvaryu, the name of the 
officiating priest. 

Stress is frequently laid on the sacrificial oflfering 
being without a flaw, or free from any blemish. This 
may account for the meaning of the English holy^ 
which is the AS. hMig^ derived from hoH^ that is, hole 
and whole. The Greek Upos, sacred, holy, had a 
similar origin. It is identical with the Sk. ishira, 
which means alive, strong, vigorous, a meaning still 
perceptible in the Greek of Homer, who speaks of 
Upos IxOvs (II. ii. 407), a lively fish, Upbv [levos, a 
vigorous mind, while in later Greek Upos means 
sacred only, and Upeus, a priest, like adhvar-yu. 

This is all that we can discover as to the original 
conception of a sacrifice among some of the Aryan 
nations. The equation of y ag^, to sacrifice, with Greek 
&CopLaLy to stand in awe, is difficult, if not impossible, 
on account of the difference of meaning. Nothing, in 
fact, justifies us in supposing that the idea of a 
sacrifice, in our sense of the word, existed among 
the Aryas before they separated. The concept of gods 
or devas had, no doubt, been elaborated before their 
final Separation. Words also for metrical language 
(Ä;Aandas = scandere, 8as-man = Carmen in cas- 

water. Fundo is a nasalised form offüd, and fud is a secondary form 
of fu, Sk. hu. The Gothic givUa means to pour out. 
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mena) existed. Such expressions as dät^ras y&sü- 
näm or v&suäm in the Yeda, dätärd yoIiuiid,m 
and data yanhvd.m in Zend, and borijpcs iouov (i.e. 
F€<rFa<üv) in Homer, would seem to show that the idea 
of the gods giving gifts to men had been fuUy realised^, 
though not yet the idea of men giving gifts to the gods. 
If in boTrjp€s iaoav and dätäras väsuä^m we may 
recognise, as Kuhn suggested, a phrase that had 
become fixed and idiomatie beföre the Aryan nations 
separated, it would have to be kept as a perfect gem 
in OUT linguistic museums. 

Prajer better ttaan Bacrlfioe. 

In spite of the preponderance which the sacrifice 
has assumed in India, it is important to observe that 
the Vedie poets themselves were strongly impressed 
with the feeling that after all prayer was better than 
sacrifice. Thus we read, Rv. VIII. 24, 20 : 

däsmyam Y&ksJi ghn't^t SY^diyaA mädhunaA A;a YoA;ata, 

' Utter a powerful speech to Indra, which is sweoter than butter 
and honey/ 

Rv. VI, 16, 47: 

^ te agne rikK h&vih hriöK tash^äm bharämasi, t6 te bhayantu 
ukshäna^ rishabhitsaA Yas^ utä. 

' We offer to thee, O Agni, an oblation made by the heart with a 
Yerse, let this be thy oxen, thy bulls, and thy cows ^* 

Rv. I, 109, 1 : 

Yi hi äkhyam mänasä YäsyaA ikkhdn 
Indrägnl gn&aäh uta Yä sa^t^n, 
Nä anyä yuvät prämatiÄ asti mähyam. 
S&h Yäm dhiyam Yä^ayäntim ataksham. 

'I looked about in my mind, Indra and Agni, wishing for wealth, 
among acquaintances and kinsfolk. But there is no guardian for 
me but you, therefore did I compose this song for you.' 

^ Benfey, VocatiVf p. 57 ; M. M., Selected Essays, i. p. 224. 
' It may also mean, ' Jjet these oxen be thin^.' '*' 
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Rv. m. 53, 2 : 

PitüA nä jputräA siAam ^ rabhe te 

* With the sweetest song I lay hold of the hem of thy garment, 
Indra, as a son lays hold of his father's garment, helper/ 

The gods are quite as frequently invoked in the 
hymns to hear as to eat and to drink, and hymns 
of praise are among the most preeious oflferings 
presented to the gods. 

The PrlmitiTe Baoxifioe. 

But sacrifices certainly occupy a very prominent 
part in the Vedic hymns. Only we must distinguish. 
When we hear of sacrifices, we cannot help thinking at 
once of sacred and solemn acts. But the very names 
and concepts of sacred and solemn are secondary 
names and concepts, and presuppose a long develop- 
ment. In Sanskrit a sacrifice is simply called an 
act, karma, though in time that name assumed the 
technical meaning of a sacred and solemn act. We 
must never forget that many of the ancient sacrifices 
were indeed nothing but the most natural acts, and 
that some of them are found with slight variations in 
the most distant parts of the world, and among 
people entirely unrelated and unconnected. 

If omlnfiT and Evenlnfir ICeaL 

A moming and evening offering, for instance, is 
met with among Semitic quite as much as among 
Aryan nations. It was originally the morning and 
evening meal, to which in many places a third 
offering was added, connected with the midday meal. 
Throwing a few grains of corn on the fire, pouring 
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a few drops of their own drink on the altar, whether 
in memory of their departed parents, or with a thought 
of the sun, the giver of light and life, as he rose, and 
culminated and set every day, was the beginning of 
the daily sacrifice among the Äryas. These two or 
three libations in the morning, in the ev^ning, and at 
noon, were quite familiär to the poets of the Rig-veda. 
For instance, Rv. IV. 35, 7: 

Prätä/r sutäm apiba^ haryasra, 
M^dhyandinam sävanam kövalam te, 
Säm nbhübhi/i pibasva ratnadh^bhi/» 
Säkhin y^ indra ksikriah6 svikrityK, 

* O Indra, thou hast drunk what was poured out in the morning, 
the midday libation is thine alone ; drink now with the liberal 
iZibhus, whom thou hast made friends for their good deeds ^.* 

The name savana, libation, occurs in the Veda; 
but the technieal term trishavaria, the threefold 
libation, is not yet found in the hymns of the Rig- 
veda. 

Idiflitiiiflr and keepinsr of tlie Tire. 

Another most simple and natural act, which in time 
came to be called a sacrifice, consisted in the making 
up of the fire on the hearth, at sunrise and sunset, also 
at noon. It was a useful and necessaiy act, and 
would probably soon have to be sanctioned by habit, 
or enforced by law. It was the beginning of what 
afterwards became the solemn Agnihotra, or fire- 
sacrifice. Thus we read, Rv. IV. 2, 8 : 

Y&h tvä dosh^ j&h ushäsi prasamsät, 
Priyäm vä tvä knnavate havishmän. 

* He who praises thee, Agni, in the eyening or at dawn, Or who 
makes thee pleased with his oblation." 

» See also III. 26, 1, 4, 5 ; V. 76, 3. 
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Or again, IV. 12, 1 : 

Y&h ty&aa. agne inädhate yatäsnik 
Trih te ännam kn'näyat säsmin ähan. 

* He T?ho lights thee, Agni, stretching forth hia spoon, he who 
giyes thee food three times on the same day.' 

But while the simple aet of the making-up of the 
fire, and pouring some fat on it to make it flare up, is 
often mentioned, the technical term of the Agnihotra 
sacrifice is not yet met with in the hymns of the Rig- 
veda. 

Hew and Tiill If oon. 

Again, the Observation of the phases of the moon, 
which was essential in order to remember the months, 
the fortnights, and the seven days, nay, without which 
no well-regulated social life was possible, is clearly 
presupposed by the hymns. But the technical name 
of the New and Full-moon sacrifice, Darsa-p(ir7ia- 
m&sa, does not occur in the hymns. 

The Tliree Beasons. 

Another probably very primitive sacrifice was the 
Four-monthly sacrifice, marking the three most im- 
portant seasons of the year. Here again the technical 
name iTäturmäsya is later than the hymns of the 
Eig-veda. 

In all these acts, whether they lasted one moment 
only, or a whole day, or even many days, we can 
still discover a simple and natural purpose. They 
are not sacrifices, in our sense of the word. They 
prove no more than the existence of festive gather- 
ings in a family or a village, to commemorate and 
impress on the mind of the young the important 
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divisions of the year, or to make sure of the regulär 
Performance of certain essential household duties. 
After a time, what was natural became artificial, 
what was simple became complicated; and there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that in many of the 
Vedic hymns the poets show themselves already well 
acquainted with the later complicated phases of the 
sacrifice in India. Many priests are mentioned with 
their technical titles ; the times and seasons for certain 
sacrifices are accurately fixed ; sacrificial oflFerings have 
received their special names, they are restricted to 
certain deities \ and the original purpose of the sacri- 
fice is often completely lost in a mass of ritual that 
seems perfectly meaningless. 

The meaninfiT of Bolenui. 

But what I wish to make quite clear is this, that 
there is a growth, or a natural development in all 
this. The mere fact that these simple oflFerings or 
these festive gatherings were repeated every day, or 
every month, or every year, imparted to them a 
sacred and solemn character. Language itself teaches 
US that lesson. For how did we get the idea of 
8ole7)vn ? How did we come to call anything soleTnn ? 
Simply by regulär repetition. Solemriy the Latin 
soUennis, was derived, as the Romans themselves teil 
US, from sollus, whole, and annus for aTnnuSy year. 
It meant therefore originally no more than annual, 
and then by slow degrees came to supply the new 
idea of solemn. 

^ The three Savanas, or libations, are chiefly intended for Indra, 
the Agnihotra for Agni. See Ludwig, MantrcUitteratur, p. 384. 

(2) I 
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I should say then that we are perfectly justified, 
whenever we find in the Veda hymns füll of allusions 
to minute ceremonial technicalities, to class such 
hymns as secondary or tertiary. But there remains 
the fact, and in spite of all efforts, I do not see how 
we can escape from it — that all the 1017 hymns, and 
even the eleven Välakhilya hymns, in which these 
technicalities occur, must have been coUected not later 
than about 1000 B.c. Can any other Aryan litera- 
ture match this ? If anybody can break through the 
net of our chi*onological argument, let him do so. No 
one would rejoice more than myself. But until that 
is done, we must learn to bear the slavery of facts. 



PHYSICAL KELiaiON. 
XMlnlUon of PliTBioal BaUgloil. 

PHYSICAL Religion ia generally defined aa a 
worahip of the powera of nature. We hear it 
Said of ancieut as well as of modern nations, that 
their gods were the sun or the moon, the sky with 
its thunder and lightning, the rivers and tbe sea, the 
earth, and even the powera ander the eaiü. Ab 
Aaron aaid to the Israelites, the poeta and propheta 
of the heathens are auppoaed to have aaid to their 
people, ' These be thy godä.' 

There are some well-known philosophers who go ' 
even further, and who, repeating again and again the 
old miatake of De Broaeea and Comte, maintain that 
the earliest pliaae of all religion ia represented by 
people believing in atonea and bonea and fetisbea of 
all kinda aa their goda. 

Ood, na a praaimu. 

As their gods I Doea it never etrike theae theorisera 
that the whole aecret ofthe origin of religion lies 
in that predicate, their gods. Where did the human 
mind find that concept and that name 1 That ia th^ 
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problem which has to be solved ; everything eise is 
mere child's play. 

We ourselves, the heirs of so many centuries 
of toil and thought, possess, of course, the name 
and concept of God, and we can hardly imagine a 
human mind without that name and concept. But, 
as a matter of fact, the child's mind is without that 
name and concept, and such is the difference of 
meaning assigned by diflferent religions, nay, even 
by members of the same religion, to the name of 
God, that a general definition of it has almost become 
an impossibility. Nevertheless, however our ideas 
of God may differ, for us tö say that the sun or the 
moon, or a pebble, or the tail of a tiger was God, 
would be absurd and self-contradictory. 

The Greeks also, at least the more enlightened 
aniong them, who had arrived at the name and 
concept of God, — men, I mean, like Socrates and 
Plato, — could never have brought themselves to say 
that any one of their mythological deities, such as 
Hermes or Apollo, was God, 6 öeos. The Greeks, 
however, had likewise the name and concept of 
gods in the plural, but even that name, which has 
a meaning totally different from that of God in the 
Singular, could never have been applied by them to 
what are called fetishes, bones, feathers, or rags. 
Most of the Negro tribes, who are so glibly classed 
as fetish-worshippers, possess a name of God, quite 
apart from their fetishes ; nay, their concept of God 
is often very pure and simple and true. But they 
would never apply that name to what we, not they, 
have called their fetish-gods. All they really do is to 
preserve with a kind of superstitious awe some casual 
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objects, just as we nail a horse-shoe on our stable- 
doors, or keep a farthing for luck in our purse. 
These objects they call grigri, or Juju ^. This may 
mean anything, but certainly it does not mean fetish 
in the sense given to this word by De Brosses and 
others, neither does it mean God. 

It has led to the greatest confusion of thought that 
our modern languages had to take the singular of the 
Greek plural, 6€oC, the gods, and use it for dcos, God. 
It is quite true historically that the idea of öeos, 
God, was evolved from the idea of öeo^, gods ; but in 
passing through that process of intellectual evolution, 
the meaning of the word became changed as com- 
pletely as the most insignificant seed is changed when 
it has blossomed into a fuU-blown rose. 0€os, God, 
admits of no plural, OcoC always implies plurality. 

The Problem of Physical Eeligion has now assumed 
a totally diflferent aspect, as treated by the Historical 
School. Instead of endeavouring to explain how 
human beings could ever worship the sky as a god, 
we ask, how did any human being come into pos- 
Session pf the predicate god ? We then try to discover 
what that predicate meant when applied to the sky, 
or the sun, or the dawn, or the fire. With us the con- 
cept of God excludes fire, the dawn, the sun, and the 
sky ; at all events, the two concepts no longer cover 
each other. What we want to study therefore is that 
ever-varying circumference of the predicate god, which 
becomes wider or narrower from Century to Century, 
according to the objects which it was made to include, 
and after a time to exclude again. 

^ Hibhert Leäures, p. 103. The namesßUsOf fetish f And ßtiserOf priest, 
are traoed back to Portuguese sailors in Africa by W. J. Müller, Die 
Afrikanische Landschaß Feiu, 1675. 
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This problem, and a most difficult problem it is, 
can be studied nowhere so well as in the Veda, that 
is, in the ancient hymns of the Rig-veda. I doubt 
whether we should ever have underatood the real 
nature of the problem with which we have to deal, 
unless we had become aequainted with the Rig* 
veda. 

Delflcatlon. 

It is quite clear that other nations also passed 
through the same phases of thought as the Aryan 
conquerors of India. We see the results of that 
process everywhere. In Africa, in America, in the 
Polynesian Islands, everywhere we catch glimpses of 
the process of deification. But the whole of that 
process is nowhere laid open before our eyes in such 
fulness and with such perspicuity as in the Veda. 
Deification, as we can watch it in the Veda, does not 
mean the application of the name and concept of god 
to certain phenomena of nature. No, it means the 
slow and inevitable development of the concept and 
name of God out of these very phenomena of nature — 
it means the primitive theogony that takes place in 
the human mind as living in human language. 

It has always been perfectly well known that 
Zeus, for instance, had something to do with the sky, 
Poseidon with the sea, Hades with the lower regions. 
It might have been guessed that Apollo, like Phoebos 
and Helios, had a solar, Artemis, like Mene, a lunar 
character. But all this remained vague, the divine 
epithet applied to them all remained unintelligible, 
tili the Veda opened to us a Stratum of thought and 
language in which the growth of that predicate could 
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be watched, and its application to various phenomena 
of nature be clearly understood. 

It will be the chief object of this course of lectures 
to elucidate this process of religious evolution, to 
place clearly before you, chiefly from the facts sup- 
plied by the hymns of the Veda, the gradual and 
perfectly intelligible development of the predicate god 
from out of the simplest perceptions and conceptions 
which the human mind gained from that objective 
nature by which man found himself surrounded. 

TlM Hatoxal and tlie SupematiixaL 

We have now classified the whole of our experience 
which we derive from nature under two heads, as 
either natural or supernaturaly natural comprising 
all that seems to us regulär, conformable to rule, and 
intelligible, mipernatural all that we consider as yet 
or altogether as beyond the reach of rule and reason. 
This, however, as you will see, is but the last result 
of a long succession of intellectual labour. At first 
sight^ nothing seemed less natural than nature. 
Nature was the greatest surprise, a terror, a marvel, 
a Standing miracle, and it was only on account of 
their permanence, constancy, and regulär recurrence 
that certain features of that standing miracle were 
called natural, in the sense of foreseen, common, in- 
telligible. Every advance of natural science meant 
the wresting of a province from the supernatural, if 
we may use that word in the sense of what remains 
as yet a surprise, a terror, a marvel, or a miracle in 
man's experience of objective nature. 

It was that vast domain of surprise, of terror, of 
marvel, and miracle, the unknown, as distinguished 
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from the known, or, as I like to express it, the in- 
tinite, as distinct from the finite, which supplied from 
the earliest times the Impulse to religious thought 
and language, though in the beginning these thoughts 
and names had little of what we now call religions 
about them. You remember that the very name of 
deva in Sanskrit, of deus in Latin, which afterwards 
became the name of God, meant originally bright, 
and no more. It came to mean God after a long pro- 
cess of evolution, which took place even betöre the 
Aryan Separation, and of which we can only just catch 
the last glimpses in the phraseology of the Vedic poets. 

Agni, Fix«, as on« of tli« D«vmi. 

How this came about we shall, I think, best learn 
to understand if we analyse the growth of one of the 
many Devas or gods who form the Pantheon of the 
Veda. Many of these Vedic Devas appear likewise 
under more or less puzzling disguises in the mythology 
and religion of the other Aryan nations. Some, how- 
ever, exist in the Veda only as real Devas, while we 
find no trace of them, as mythological or divine 
beings, in other countries of the Aryan world. I shall 
begin my analysis of Physical ReHgion with a Deva, 
belonging to this latter class, with the god of fire, 
called Agni in the Veda, but unknown under that 
name in any of the other Aryan mythologies, though 
the word agni, in the sense of fire, occurs in Latin as 
ignis, in Lituanian as ugnl, in old Slavonic as ogni. 

When I say the god of fire, I use an expression 
which has become familiär to us from classical my- 
thology. We speak of a god of the sky, or of the 
wind, or of the rain. But you will see that in the 
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Veda we can watch this god of fire long before he 
is a god at all ; and, on the other hand,^ we shall be 
able to trace bis further growth tili he is no longer 
a god of fire merely, biit a supreme god, a god above 
all other gods, a creator and ruler of the world. 

In fact we shall learn to understand by this one 
instance the authentie history of that long psycho- 
logical process which, beginning with the simplest 
and purely material perceptions, has led the human 
mind to that highest coneept of deity which we have 
inherited together with our language, as members of 
the great Aryan, and not of the Semitie family. 

Barly conoeptioiui of Fire. 

If you can for a moment transfer yourselves to that 
early stage of life to which we must refer not only 
the oiigin, but likewise the early phases of Physical 
Religion, you can easily understand what an Im- 
pression the first appearance of Fire must have made 
on the human mind. Fire was not given as some- 
thing permanent or etemal, like the sky, or the earth, 
or the water. In whatever way it first appeared, 
whether through lightning or through the friction 
of the branches of trees, or through the sparks of 
flints, it came and went, it had to be guarded, it 
brought destruction, but at the same time it made 
life possible in winter, it served as a protection 
during the night, it became a weapon of defence and 
offence, and last, not least, it changed man from a 
devourer of raw flesh into an eater of cooked meat. 
At a later time it became the means of working metal, 
of making tools and weapons, it became an indispen- 
sable factor in all mechanical and artistic progress, 
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and has remaiiied so ever since. What should we be 
without fire even now? 

Tb« etymolofflcal mMwinff of A^fni. 

What then did the early Aryas think of it, or, what 
is the same, how did they name it ? Its oldest name 
in Sanskrit is Agni, and this has been preserved in 
Latin as ignis^ in Lituanian as ugnl, in old Slavonic 
as ogni. It was therefore a very old name. So far 
as we can venture to interpret such ancient names, 
Agni seems to have expressed the idea of quickly 
moving, from a root AG or AG, to diive. The nearest 
approach would be the Latin ag-ilis. Another San- 
skrit name for fire is vah-ni, and this, too, Coming 
from the same root which we have in veho and ve- 
hemens, would have meant originally what moves 
about quickly. In the Veda Agni is caUed raghu- 
patvan, quickly flying (X. 6, 4). 

Vames of Fir«. 

It will be useful to examine some more of the old 
names of fire, because every one of them, if we can 
still intei-pret it etymologically, will enable us to 
See in how many different ways fire was conceived 
by the Aryas, how it Struck them, what they thoaght 
of it. 

Dahana means simply the bumer. 

Anala, from an, to breathe, would seem to mean 
the breathing, or blowing fire, just as anila is a 
name for wind. The root AN, to breathe, is the 
same which we have in animuSj anima, and in 
Greek ivefios. In the Veda the fire is often said to 
be breathii.g (abhl-svasan, I. 140, 5). 
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Pävaka, a frequent name of Agni, conveys the 
meaning of cleaning, Clearing, illuminating. Some 
scholars have derived irvp and fire from the same 
root. 

Tanünapät is a Vedic name of Agni. It is ex- 
plained as meaning * offspring of himself.' It is 
possible, no doubt, to conceive Agni as self-born. 
He is called sva-yoni in the Mahäbhslrata (19, 
13931). But the usual idea in the Veda is that he 
has a father and mother, namely, the two fire-sticks. 

Gätavedas, another name for Agni, means aU- 
seeing, all-knowing, like visvavedas. 

Vaisvä^nara seems to convey the meaning of kept 
by all men, or useful and kind to all, universal. 

Another epithet applied to Agni is Bhuranyu. 
BhuraTjyu means quick, and is formed on the same 
lines as Agni and Vahni. Derived as it is from a 
root BHAR, to bear, to carry, it seems to have meant 
originally, carried along headlong, bome away, or 
possibly, bearing away, like the Greek <l>€p6iJL€vos. 
This Sanskrit word bhura^iyu is almost the same 
word as the Greek fPopoavevsy who is supposed to have 
brought to men the gift of fire, and to have become 
the founder of cities (Paus. ii. 15, 5)^. 

nre, named as activ«. 

We ourselves occupy, of course, a totally different 
Position from those who had first to conceive and 
to name fire. We leam the name mechanicaUy from 
our parents, and the sound fire is a mere outward 
sign for what bums and hurts, or warms and cheers 
US. In after life we may leam to call fire with the 

^ Kuhn, Mythologische Studien, i. p. 211. 
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ancient Greek philosophers one of the four elements ; 
and, later on, a study of natural philosophy may 
teach US that fire consists of luminous and calorific 
rays, that it is a natural force, or^ it may be, a motion 
of something unknown which we caU ether. But in 
all this we deal with predicates only, and the under- 
lying substance remains as unknown as the underlying 
agent whom the, as yet, undivided Aryas called simply 
Agni, the mover. 

At all events we may well understand that the 
early inhabitants of the earth were puzzled by the 
fire. There was nothing like it in the whole world 
— ^now visible, now invisible, tangible, yet dangerous 
to touch, destroying whole forests and the habitations 
of men, and yet most welcome on the hearth, most 
cheerful in winter. 

We can well understand how, after the senses had 
once taken note of this luminous apparition in its 
ever-varying aspects, a desire arose in the human 
mind, and in the human mind only, to know it ; to 
know it, not simply in the sense of seeing or feeling 
it, but to know it in the sense of coneeiving and 
naming it, which is a very different thing. 

How could that be done ? I cannot explain here 
once more the whole of the process of coneeiving and 
naming, or naming and coneeiving. You will find 
that Bubject treated in my first course of Gifford 
Lectures, and more fuUy in my work On the Science 
of Thought, published in 1887. 

I can here only state it as a fact that the only 
instruments by which man could achieve this process 
of naming were what we call roots, and that all these 
roots, owing to the manner in which they first came into 
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existence, expressed actions, the ordinary actions per- 
formed by men in an eaiiy state of society. There were 
roots expressive of striking, pushing, earrying, binding, 
lifting, squeezing, rubbing, and all the rest, and with 
these roots all that we now call naming and conceiving, 
the whole of our language, the whole of our thought, 
has been elaborated. 

This is a fact, simply a fact, and not a mere theory. 
To doubt it, as has been done of late again, is to doubt 
the laws of thought. We may differ as to the exact 
form in which those roots existed from the first. Such 
doubts are allowable with regard to roots, as Clements 
of Speech, they are allowable with regard to letters, as 
the Clements of sound, nay even with regard to the 
chemical Clements, as constituting the whole material 
World. But to doubt the existence of any of these 
three classes of Clements is either ignorance or 
unreason. 

No one denies that we name and conceive by means 
of signs. These signs might have been anything, but, 
as a matter of fact, they were sounds ; and again, as a 
matter of fact, these sounds were what in the Science 
of Language we call roots. When we examine these 
roots, as the actual Clements of speech, we find that 
they signify acts, and we conclude that their sound 
was originally the involuntary claTnor concomitans 
of the simplest acts of man. This last conclusion 
may no doubt be called an hypothesis only, and 
I have never represented it as anything eise; but, 
tiU a better hypothesis has been suggested, I retain it 
as the best working hypothesis. 

If then the Aryas possessed a root, such as AG, by 
which they expressed their own acts of marching, 
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running, jumping, and, at last, moving in general, all 
they did in naming and conceiving the marching, 
running, jumping, or quickly moving luminous 
appeai-ances of fire, was to say to each of them : * Mov- 
ing here,' * Moving there,* or in Sanskrit Ag-ni-s^. 

Agni therefore meant originally the mover, and no 
more. Many more qualities of the mover might be 
recalled by the name of Agni, but they were not 
definitely expressed by that one name. We must 
remember, however, that by calling him Agni, or the 
quick mover, the ancient people knew no more who 
or what that mover was than we do when speaking 
of fire as an element, or as a force of nature, or, as we 
do now, as a form of motion. It sounds very leamed 
when we say that * a mass of matter becomes a source 
of light and heat in consequence of an extremely 
rapid vibratory movement of its smallest particles, 
which is propagated as a series of undulations into 
the surrounding ether, and is feit by our tactile nerves 
as heat, and by our optic nerves, if the undulations 
are sufficiently rapid, as light.' 

I confess, from a philosophical point of view, I 
See little difference between this Ether, and Agni, 
the god of fire. Both are mythological. Professor 
Tyndal asks quite rightly : ' Is it in the human mind 
to imagine motion, without at the same time imagin- 
ing something moved? Certainly not. The very 



^ From the same root we have in Greek äyojy to drive, &ypa, the 
chase ; in Latin ago^ agmen. The Sk. a^ra, Gr. dypos, Lat. ager, 
Goth. ahr-8, mean meadow and field, possibly from the cattle being 
driven over it. The G^rman Trift comes likewise from treiben, The 
words for goat also may be referred to this root, if they meant 
originaUy quickly moving or agile ; Sk. a^a, Greek atf, Lit. oäys. 
Consider the drift of an argument, and what are you driving at. 
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conception of motion includes that of a moving body. 
What then is the thing moved in the case of sunlight ? 
The undulatory theoiy replies that it is a substance 
of detenninate mechanical properties, a body which 
may or may not be a form of ordinary matter, but to 
which, whether it is or not, we give the name of 
Ether/ 

May not the ancient Äryas say with the same right : 
* Is it in the human mind to imagine motion without 
at the same time imagining some one that moves ? * 
Cei'tainly not. The very conception of motion in- 
cludes that of a mover, and, in the end, of a prime 
mover. Who then is that mover ? The ancient Äryas 
reply that it is a subject of determinate properties, a 
person who may or may not be like ordinary persons, 
but to whom, whether he is or not, we give the name 
of Agni. 

A^fni äs a HtunaiL or Anlxual Agent. 

When that step had once been made, when the 
Word Agni, Fire, had once been coined, the temptation 
was great, nay almost irresistible, as Agni was con- 
ceived as an agent, to conceive him also as something 
like the only other agents known to man, as either 
an animal or human agent. 

We often read in theVedaof the tongue or the tongues 
of Agni, which are meant for what we call his lambent 
flames. We read of his bright teeth (suHdan, VII. 4, 2), 
of his jaws, his burning forehead (tapuÄ-mürdhan, VII. 
3, 1), nay, even of his flaming and golden hair [sokih- 
ke*a, V. 8, 2 ; hiranyakesa, I. 79, 1), and of his golden 
beard (hirisma«ru, V. 7, 7). His face (antkam) is 
mentioned, but that means no more than his appear- 
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ance, and when he is called winged (I. 58, 5 ; VIII. 82, 
4), or even the hawk of the sky (divaA syenaÄ, VII. 15, 
4), that is simply intended to express, what his very 
name expresses, his swift movement. 

This may help to explain how some nations, 
particularly the Egyptians^, were led on to conceive 
some of their gods in the shape of animals. It arose 
from a necessity of language. This was not the case, 
however, in India. Agni and the other gods of the 
Veda, if they are imagined at all in their bodily shape, 
are always imagined as human, though never as so 
intensely human as the gods and goddesses of the 
Greeks. Beauty, human, superhuman, ideal beauty, 
is not an Indian conception. When in later times 
the Indians also invented plastic representations of 
their gods, they did not shrink from unnatural and 
monstrous combinations, so long as they helped to 
convey the charaeter of each god. 

All this is perfectly intelligible, and a careful study 
of language supplies- us with the key to almost all the 
riddles of ancient my thology. 

V^w ezplanation of AnlinlwTn, Personiflcationy and 

Anthropomorplilssi. 

Formerly the attribution of movement, of life, of 
Personality and of other human or animäl qualities to 
the great phenomena of nature, was explained by 
names such as Äniniism, Personification, ÄnthropO" 
raorphism. It seemed as if people imagined that to 
name a process was to explain it. 

Mr. Her1)ert Spencer, agwlnst Anlmlsm. 

Here we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr, Herbert 

^ See Appendix XII. 
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Spencer for having stood up for once as the champion 
of primitive man. I have often pointed out the bad 
treatment which these poor primitive creatures receive 
at the hands of anthropologists. Whatever the 
anthropologists wish these primitives to do or not 
to do, to believe or not to believe, they must obey, 
like silent Karyatides supporting the airy structures 
of ethnological psychology ( Völkerpsychologie). liAni- 
niiam is to be supported, they must say, * Of course, 
the storm has a soul.' If Personification is doubted, 
they are called in as witnesses that their fetish is 
very personal indeed. If Anthroponiorphiam has to 
be proved as a universal feature of early religion, 
primitive man is dragged in again, and has to confess 
that the uncouth stone which he worships is certainly 
a man, and a great deal more than a man. 

Whenever I protested against this System of 
establishing Animism, Personification, and Anthropo- 
morphism as the primeval Springs of all religion, I 
was told that I knew nothing of primitive man, nor 
of his direct descendants, the modern savages. I have 
always pleaded guilty of a complete want of acquaint- 
ance with primitive man, and have never ventured to 
speak about savages, whether ancient or modern, 
unless I knew something, however little, of the nature 
of their language. Mr. H. Spencer, however, cannot 
be disposed of so easily. If any one knows the 
savages, surely he does. But even he has had to pro- 
test at last against the theory that the primitive man 
is a kind of maid-of-all-work, at the beck and call 
of every anthropologist. * The assumption,' he writes 
(Sociology, p. 148), * tacit or avowed, that the primitive 
man tends to ascribe life to things which are not 

(2) K 
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living, 18 elearly an untenable aaaumption.' He 
defends even the child, whieh has likewise had to 
do Service again and again for what I called Nursery- 
psychology, against the charge of animiBm, When a 
child sayB, 'Naughty chair to hurt baby — beat it,' 
Mr. Herbert Spencer ahows that thia bm-st of anger 
admits of very difierent explauations, and that no one 
would be more frightened than the child if the chaii', 
on being beaten, began to kick, to bite, or to cry. 

But though Mr. Herbert Spencer does not believe 
that any human being ever miatook an inanimate for an 
animate object, for even animals have learnt to make 
that distinction, he still considers tbem capable of 
very wonderful follies. He thinka that they do not dis- 
tinguisb between what they see in dreama and what 
they aee while awake (p. 147), nay, he considers tbem 
capable of mistaking tbeir actnal shadowa for their 
sonla. On this point we shall have to touch at a later 
time. 

At present it sudices to state that all these processes 
have now been traced back to theii- vera catisa, namely, 
to langnage, and more particularly to what are called 
the roote of language. As every one of these roots 
expresaed, owing to their very origin, one of the many 
acta with which men in an early state of society wei-e 
most familiär, tbe objects thua named could not be 
named and conceived escept as agents of such acts or 
as subjects. 

If the Aryan nations wished to speak of fire, they 
could only speak of it as doing eomething. If they 
called it Agni, they meant the agent of fire- Instead 
of this undeiBtood agent, implied in the name of 
Agni, we hear other nations speak of the heart, the 
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Boul, the spirit, the lord, or the god of fire ^. But all 
these expressious beloDg to a later phase of thougbt, for 
they presuppose the former elaboration of such con- 
cepta aa aoul, spirit, god, or they are hssed on meta- 

phor, as in tbe case of heart. 

Fzof. Ttele'a Theorr of tlia Ooda aa /aeteura. 
Professor Tiele in his Le Mythe de Kronoa, 1886, 
came nearest to my owm view on the derelopment of 
the concept of God. ' The anoient gods,' he says 
(p. 9), ' are what, according to our abstract manner of 
speaking, we should call " rfea facteurs, des forcee, des 
sov/rces de vie." ' He does not indeed lay stress on the 
fact that there was in out very language and thought 
an iiresistible necessity of our speaking of the sky, the 
sun, the fire, if we speak of them at all, as agents. 
He only wams us against supposing that ' the gods 
are ever the phenomena of nature themselves, con- 
sidered aa acting persona, but always what he calls 
souls or spirita, represented aa analogous to the soul 
of man, that impart movement to the celestial bodies 
and produce all the effects for good or evil which 
appear in nature.' This is most true, but does it not 
explain one diflGcuIty by anotherl Was tbe soul of 
man a matter of more easy discovery than the soul of 
the sky ? When we have once arrived at the concept of 
a> spirit, as somethiug substantial, yet difierent örom 
the material body, the task of the reUgious and mytho- 
logical poet is eaay enough. In another place (p. 30) 
Professor Tiele most rightly definea the physieal deities, 
not as ' des ohjets naturels que Von a personn-^ida,' but 
as ' des itres fositifs, des espnts, que Von a vtw d 

■ Brinton, JfyU« ^ Ihe Sm WdiU, pp. 48 seq. 
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rceuvre dana la nature, oiu üs se manifestent par 
leur (zction' All this is perfectly true in our modern 
languages, which supply us with such terms as esprits 
and ^res positifs, ready made, but if we have to 
aecount for the more ancient formations and the 
earliest strata of religious thought, the science of lan- 
guage alone will solve the riddle why the great pheno- 
mena of nature were named as agents, as facteura, 
nay, it will show that what at first seemed a mere 
freak of fancy was in reality a necessity of language. 
While I accept Professor Tiele's facteura, I cannot, 
for the early periods of human thought, accept his 
forces or sourcea de vie. While I gladly accept Mr. H. 
Spencer s agerdSy I cannot accept his agenciea^. 

Th« AgmtM in Vatnre. 

Facts are stronger than theories, and unless the 
facts as collected in my Science of Thought can be 
shown to be no facts, the fact remains and will 
remain for ever, that all objects which were named 
and conceived at all, were named and conceived at 
first as agents. The sky was he who Covers, the sun 
he who warms, the moon he who measures night and 
day, the cloud he who rains, the fire he who moves, 
the horse he who rüns, the bird he who flies, the tree 
he who grows or shades, even the stone he who cuts. 
We need not wonder at this, for we ourselves still 
speak of a cutter, a tender, a sucker, a slipper, of 
clinkers and splinters, without thinking of the activi- 
ties ascribed to all these objects by the primitive 
framers of words. 

Though the agents of the different acts of nature 

^ Sociologyf p. 237. 
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remained unknown, yet as the agents of the light of 
the sun or of the rain of the clouds, they were con- 
ceived as very real agents. All this was the work, 
the almost inevitable work of language, provided 
always that we take language in the sense of the 
Greek logos^ comprehending both speech and thought 

as one. 

• 

Tbe Categorles of the UnderBtanding. 

If we onee have aceustomed ourselves to speak of 
thought as something different from language, then, of 
course, instead of appealing to the neeessities of 
language as a whole, we should, with Kant, have to 
appeal to the categories of the understanding. We 
should then have to recognise the category of substance 
as embodied in the active character of roots. We 
should thus gain, perhaps, a clearer insight into the 
abstract process of thought, but we should lose all 
that is most important to us, namely, the historical 
growth of the human mind. 

I have neither forgotten Kant, nor surrendered my 
belief in his categories. But the study of language, 
as the embodiment of thought, has made it clear to 
me that Kant's categories are abstractions only. They 
have ho existence by themselves. They are not 
pigeon-holes made of a pine and covered with cloth — 
they are simply the inside of language. 

The Categories of l^angnasre. 

Justice has at last been done to language. At 
jBurst Aristotle leamt from language what he very 
properly called the categories, that is, the predica- 
ments, or what we can predicate of our experience. 
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Afterwards these categories, though originally ab- 
stracted from language, claimed complete independence 
and became extremely masteiful in their relation to 
language and grammar. At last, however, language 
has now resumed her proper position as the only 
possible embodiment of deliberate thought, and the 
categories, so far from being the moulds in which 
language was cast, are recognised once more as the 
inherent forms of thought-language. 

We shall thus understand why fire, if it was to be 
named at all, could at first be named in one way only, 
namely, as an agent. 

Fire, as a D«va. 

We may now advance a step further, and ask how 
it was that Agni in the Veda is not conceived as an 
agent only, but as a god, or, if not, as yet, as a god in 
the Greek sense of the word, at least as a Deva. 
How shall we account for that ? 

Here we touch at once on the most vital point in our 
analysis. Certainly in the Veda Agni was called deva, 
perhaps more frequently than any other god. But 
fortunately in the Veda we can still discover the 
original meaning of the word deva. It did not mean 
divine, for how should such a concept have been 
suddenly called into being 1 Deva is derived from 
the root DIV, and meant originally bright. From 
the same root we have in Sanskrit diva, sky, divasa, 
day, in Lat. dies, and many more, all originally ex- 
pressive of light and brightness. In many passages 
where Agni, or the Dawn, or the Sky, or the Sun are 
called deva, it is far better to translate deva by 
bright than by divine, the former conveying a natural 
meaning in harmony with the whole tenour of the 
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Vedic hynme, the latter convejing hardly any mean- 
ing at all. 

But it is true neverthelesa that this epithet deva, 
meanmg originally bright, became in time, in the 
Vedic, nay even in the Aryan period ab-eady, the 
i'ecognised name of those natuml agents whom we 
have been accustomed to call gods. We can watch 
the evolutionary process before our very eyes. When 
the different phenomena of nature repreaenting light, 
such as the moming, the dawn, the sun, the moou, 
the sky, had been invoked each by its own name, they 
could all be spoken of by the one epithet which they 
ahared in common, namely deva, bright. In this 
general concept of those Bi'ight ones, all tbat was 
special aud peculiar to each was dropt, and there re- 
mained only the one epithet deva, to embrace them 
all. Here then there arose, as if by necessity, a new 
concept, in which the distinctive featurea of the various 
bright beings had all been merged in that of brightness, 
and in which even the original meaning of brightness, 
being shared by so many very different beings, had 
been considerably dimmed or generalised, so that there 
remaioed little more tban the concept of agent which, 
as modified by brightness, had been from the begin- 
ning contained in the root DIV. 

You will now perceive the difference between our 
9aying that the ancient Äryas applied the name of 
gods to the fire, the sun, or the sky, or our watching 
the proCess by which these Aryaa were brought to 
extract or abstraot from the concepts of fire, sun, moon, 
and sky, all being bright beings, the general con- 
cept of Deva-hood. But, though we cannot help 
translating deva by god, you will easily underatand 
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what a distance there is from Deva-hood to God- 
hood, A Deva is as yet no more than a bright 
agent, then a kind agent, then a powerful agent, a 
more than human agent, nay, if you like, a super- 
human agent ; and then only, by another step, by 
what may be called a step in the dark, a divine 
agent. 

ChTeek and »oniftn Oods. 

In Greece the process was slightly different. The 
Greeks very soon endowed these powerful agents 
with human qualities, to such an extent that immor- 
tality seems almost the only quality which they do 
not share in common with human beings. In Italy 
the old gods had less of that anthropomorphic 
character which they had in Greece. It is, in fact, 
a distinguishing feature of ancient Eoman mythology 
that there are few family ties that hold the gods to- 
gether, while the Greek gods are all related with one 
another most intimately, if not always, most correctly. 

The early Christians invented still another concept 
for these Greek and Eoman gods. They did not deny 
their substantial existence, but they accepted them 
as living beings, as spirits, as they called them, but 
as evil spirits* This idea has remained tili almost 
to our own time, when the study of ancient religion 
and ancient language has enabled us to see what 
the Devas of the Aryas really were — not evil spirits, 
not human or superhuman beings, but names given 
to the most prominent phenomena of nature, which 
naturally and necessarily implied the idea of agents. 
With the progress of language and thought we are 
now able to speak instead of agents, of agencies, of 
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forces, forces of nature, as we call them ; but what 
is behind those agencies, what is behind warmth or 
light or ether, we know as little as the Vedic 
Eishis knew what was behind their Agni or their 
other Devas. 

Buskin ou the Anoieut Oods. 

How powerful the influence of words may be, how 
long they may continue to charm and to mislead 
even the wisest, we may see from an eloquent passage 
in Mr. Ruskin's Praeterita, vol. üi. p. 172. He tries 
to explain to himself and to others what he means 
when he speaks, as he often does, half poet, half 
philosopher as he is, of gods. 'By gods in the 
plural/ he writes, *I mean the totality of spiritual 
powers, delegated by the Lord of the universe to do, 
in their several heights, or offices, parts of His will 
respecting man, or the world that man is imprisoned 
in ; not as myself knowing, or in security believing, 
that there are such, but in meekness accepting the 
testimony and belief of all ages, to the presence, in 
heaven and earth, of angels, principalities, powers, 
thrones, and the like — with genii, fairies, or spirits 
ministering and guai'ding, or destroying and tempting, 
or aiding good work and inspiring the mightiest. 
For all these I take the general word " gods," as the 
best understood in all languages, and the truest and 
widest in meaning, including the minor ones of 
Seraph, cherub, ghost, wraith, and the like ; and 
myself knowing for indisputable isüGt, that no true 
happiness exists, nor is any good work ever done by 
human creatures, but in the sense or Imagination of 
such presences.' 
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Does not this confirm the words of Rosmini when 
he Said : * The deeper we penetrate into this matter, 
the more do we find that all our intellectual errors, 
all the pemidous theories, the deceptive sophistries 
by which individuals and nations have been deluded, 
can be traced back to the vague and improper use of 
words ^' 

Evolution of the word Deva. 

It is very important that you should elearly appre- 
hend this process by which the word deva, originally 
meaning bright, assumed in time the meaning of god, 
in that sense at least in which the ffindus, Hke the 
Greeks and Romans, would speak of Agni, the fire, 
Ushas, the dawn, Dyaus, the sky, as their Devas, 
or their gods. It is one of the most interesting cases 
of intellectual evolution, for it shows us how a word, 
having originally the purely material meaning of 
brightness, came in the end by the most natural 
process to mean divine. There was nothing inten- 
tional in that process. It was impossible that there 
should have been a conscious Intention to express 
the divine, for, if there had been such a conscious 
Intention, there would have been already in the 
human mind a pre-existent name and concept of 
the divine. The process was one of the most natural 
evolution. You may say that nothing could be 
evolved that was not involved in the word deva, 
and in one sense this is perfectly true. In the 
idea of agency, which was involved in every root, 
there lay the germ which, as one outside envelope 

^ The Rtding Prindple of Method, applied to EduccUion hy Rosmini. 
Translated by Mra. W. Grey, 1887, p. 262. 
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after the other was removed, came out in the end 
in all its simplicity and purity. But it came out 
nevertheless aftev it had been coloured or deter- 
mined by these former envelopments. It had passed 
through an historical process, and had thus grown 
into an historical concept. 

Nor must we suppose that the evolution of the 
word deva was the only evolution which gave us in 
the end the idea of divine. That idea was evolved 
in many different ways, but nowhere can we watch 
every stage in the evolution so well as in the history 
of the word deva. Our own word Ood inust have 
passed through a similar evolution, provided it be 
an öld word. But unfortunately nearly all its ante- 
cedents are lost, and its etymology is quite unknown. 

We have as yet traced the history, or, if you like, 
the evolution of the word deva to that stage only 
when it signifies a number of bright, kind, powerful 
agents, such as Mr. Ruskin declared he could still 
accept on the testimony and belief of all ages. But 
its history, as we shall see, does not end there. It 
gradually rises to the highest concept of deity, to a 
belief in a God above all gods, a creator, a ruler of 
the World, a judge, and yet a compassionate father, 
so that what seems at first a mere matter of linguistic 
archaeology, will stand before us in the end as the 
Solution of one of the most vital questions of religious 
philosophy. How many times has the question been 
asked, Whence comes the idea of God ? and how many 
different answers has it elicited 1 Some people main- 
tain it is inherent in the human mind, it is an innate 
idea, or a precept, as it has lately been called. Others 
assert that it could have come to man by a special 
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revelation only. Others again, like Professor Gruppe, 
maintain that it is a mere ballucination that took 
possessio!! of one man, and was then disseminated 
through well-known Channels over the whole world. 
We do not want any of these guesses. We have a 
guide that does not leave us in tl^e dark when we are 
searching for the first germs of the idea of God. 
Guided by language, we can see as clearly as possible 
how, in the case of deva, the idea of God grew out 
of the idea of light, of active light, of an awakening, 
shining, illuminating, and warming light. We are 
apt to despise the decayed seed when the majestie 
oak Stands before our eyes, and it may cause a certain 
dismay in the hearts of some philosophers that the 
voice of God should first have spoken to man from 
out the fire. Still as there is no break between 
deva, bright, as applied to Agni, the fire, and many 
öther powers of nature,and the Dens Optimus Maxirans 
of the Komans, nay, as the God whom the Greeks 
ignorantly worshipped was the same God whom 
St. Paul declared unto them, we must leam the lesson, 
and a most valuable lesson it will turn out to be — 
that the idea of God is the result of an unbroken 
historical evolution, call it a development, an unveil- 
ing, or a purification, but not of a sudden revelation. 

Natural Bevelation of Ood. 

It seems almost incredible that in our days such 
a lesson, confirmed as it is by the irrefragable evidence 
of historical documents, should be objected to as 
dangerous to the interests of religion, nay, should 
form the object of virulent attacks. 

For some reason or other, our opponents claim for 
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their own theories the character of orthodoxy, while 
they try to prejudge the whole question by stigma- 
tising our own argument as heterodox. Now I 
should like to ask our opponents, first of all, by what 
authority such metaphysical theories as that of innate 
ideas can possibly claim the name of orthodox, or 
where they can point to chapter and verse in support 
of what they call either a special or a universal 
primeval revelation, imparting to human beings the 
first concept and name of God? To a student of 
the religions of the world, in their immense variety 
and their constant divisions, the names of orthodox 
and heterodox, so freely used at all times and on all 
sides, have lost much both of their charm and their 
terror. What right have we to find fault with the 
manner in which the Divine revealed itself, first 
to the eyes, and then to the mind of man? Is the 
revelation in nature really so contemptible a thing 
that we can afford to despise it, or at the utmost treat 
it as good enough for the heathen world? Our eyes 
must have grown very dim, our mind very duU, if we 
can no longer perceive how the heavens declare the 
glory of God. We have now named and classified the 
whole of nature, and nothing seems able any longer 
to surprise, to terrify, to overwhelm us. But if the 
mind of man had to be roused for the first time, and 
to be lifted up to the conception of something beyond 
itself, what language could have been more powerful 
than that which spoke in mountains and torrents, in 
clouds and thunderstorms, in skies and dawns, in sun 
and moon, in day and night, in life and death ? Is 
there no voice, no meaning, is there no revelation in 
all this? Was it ppssible to contemplate the move- 
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ments of the heavenly bodies, the regulär retum of 
day and night, of spring and winter, of birth and 
death, without the deepest emotion ? 

Of course, people may say now, We know all this, 
we can account for it all, and philosophy has taught 
US Nil admirari. If that is so, then it may be true 
indeed that the sluggish mind of man had to be 
stirred once more by a more than natural revelation, 
But in the early days of the world, the world was 
too füll of wonders to require any other miracles« 
The whole world was a miracle and a revelation, 
there was no need for any special disclosure. At 
that time the heavens, the waters, the sun and 
moon, the stars of heaven, the showers and dew, 
the Winds of God, fire and heat, winter and sum- 
mer, ice and snow, nights and days, lightnings and 
clouds, the earth, the mountains and hüls, the green 
things upon the earth, the wells, and seas, and floods, 
— all blessed the Lord, praised Him, and magnified 
Hini for ever. 

Can we imagine a more powerful revelation ? Is it 
for US to say that for the children of men to join in 
praising and magnifying Him who revealed Himself in 
His own way in all the magnificence, the wisdom, 
and Order of nature, is mere paganism, polytheism, 
pantheism, and abominable idolatry? I have heard 
many blasphemies, I have heard none greater than 
this. 

It may be said, however, that the road from nature 
leads only to nature's gods, to a belief in many, not in 
one supreme God. It certainly leads through that 
gate, but it does not stop there. If we retum to the 
Veda, the oldest record of a polytheistic faith, and if 
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we take up once more the thread where we left it, we 
shall be able to see how Agni, the god of fire, being 
at first but one by the aide of many other gods, 
develops into something much higher. He does not 
remain one out of many goda. He becomes in the 
end a supreme god, the Supreme God, tili his very 
name is thrown away, or is recognised as but one out 
of many names by which ancient seers in their help- 
less language called that which is, the One and All. 
You may remember the passage from the Veda which 
I quoted before : * That which is one, the seers call in 
many ways, they caU it Agni, Yama, M&tarisvan. 

The Blograpliy of Agni. 

This process, which I call the theogonic process, is 
so important that we must study it carefully, and 
Step by Step, in the case of at least one of the ancient 
gods. If I select for that purpose the god of fire, 
Agni, and not Dyaus, Zeus, Jupiter, the supreme god 
of the Aryan Pantheon, it is because the biography 
of Dyaus, having been fuUy worked out by me on 
former occasions, need not be gone through again in 
füll detail ^. It is my chief object at present to show 
how many roads, starting from different beginnings, 
all converged and met in the end in the same central 
point, the belief in one Supreme Agent, manifested in 
all that is and moves and lives, and how the perception 
of the Infinite was revealed every where in what we 
call the perceptions of the Finite. 

^ SdefMe of Language^ vol. ii. chap. 11. 



LECTURE VII. 

THE BIOGRAPHY OF AGNI. 
Faeta agalnst TlieorlM. 

WE begin to-day the biography of Agni, the god 
of fire, and shall try to foUow it from the first 
chapter to the last. That biography may sometimes 
seem lengthy and wearisome, but we must go through 
all its chapters patiently, for the whole question of 
Natural Eeligion depends really on the success of our 
present inquiry. The only successful way of contro- 
verting the prevalent theories of the origin of religion 
is an appeal to facta. I maintain that the aneieni 
records of religion, more particularly in India, supply 
historical evidences that the human mind was able, by 
its own inherent powers, to ascend from nature to 
nature's gods, and, in the end, to the God of nature. 
If we can prove this, the verdict cannot be doubtful, 
for even in theological discussion facts are still 
stronger than theories. In answer to those who have 
recourse to what they call innate faculties or special 
revelations, we appeal to historical records, and, 
where so much is at stake, we must not shrink 
from wearisome labour. Some of the details in 
the historical evolution of Agni, fire, may seem unim- 
portant for our purpose, but we have watchful and 
powerful enemies, and we must not leave any posi- 
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tion in our onward march exposed to surprlse and 
capture. 

Prematnre Oeuerallsation. 

Nothing does so much mischief in our sphere of 
work as prämature generalisation. It seems that 
Professor Weber ^ remarked, in one of bis early publi- 
cations, that *Agni is adored essentially as earthly 
sacrificial Are, and not as an elemental force/ This 
Statement has been repeated again and again, tili at 
last it was supposed that Agni was really a mere in- 
vention of priests, and unknown, at all events, before 
the development of the sacrificial System in India. It 
is perfectly true that Agni, as the fire on the altar, 
takes a very prominent place in the Vedic hymns. 
Agni, in fact, is, together with Indra, the Deva to 
whom most hymns are addressed, and in many of 
them the kenne praises are repeated and the same 
epithets used which apply to the sacrificial fire. But 
there are other passages, less numerous, no doubt, but, 
for that very reason, more important to us, in which 
Agni is celebrated without any reference as yet to the 
fire on the altar. 

I shall begin by examining these passages in which 
Agni is described in his purely physical character. 

Agni in his Physical Charaoter. 

The first question was, Whence did he come ? To 
this many answers are given. We read, Ev. II. 1, 1 : 

Tväm agne dyübhiA tväm äsiuukshäniA tväm adbhyäA tväm 
äsmanaA pari, 

^ History qf Sanskrit LiteroAure, p. 40. 
(2) L 
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Tvim vänebhyaA träm öshadhibhyaA tväm nn'n^m nnpate 
g&ysLBQ sukih, 

* Thou, O Agni, art born wishing to shine forth, thou art born 
from the skies, thou from the waters, thou from the stone, thou 
from the wood, thou from the herbs, thou, king of men, the 
bright one.' 

Here we leam in one verse all the posaible ways in 
which Agni could have appeared to man. First, from 
the skies, as the fiery and scorching sun, which by its 
heat could kindle inflammable substances ; secondly, 
from the waters, that is, from the clouds, as lightning ; 
thirdly, from the stone, which must be meant for the 
iiint^ though the striking fire out of flint is not recog- 
nised in the Veda as a sacrificial act ; fourthly, fix)m 
the wood and the herbs, that is, from the fire-sticks 
and from dry leaves which, like our tinder, caught the 
spark and kept it safe, tili, by means of blowing, it 
would burst forth into flames. 

Let US now examine these four kinds of Agni's birth 
more in detail. 

Agnlf as tlie Snn. 

That Agni was often taken as the sun, is proved by 
many passages in the hymns of the Eig-veda. For 
instance, Rv. VI. 9, 1 : 

Äha^ ksk knshnäm äha^ ärgrunam fca vi vartete ra^asl vedy- 

VaisvänaraÄ gr^yamäna/» nä r^grä äva atirat gyötishÄ agnih 
tämämsi. 

* The black day and the red day (night and day) turn heaven 
and earth by their diJfferent colours. Agni strides down across 
the darkness, beloyed by aU men, like a born king/ 

Here Agni, striding down across the darkness, is 
evidently meant for the sun itself. In another verse, 
in. 14, 4, Agni is called Sürya, sun. 
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Tat soMshä sahasa^ putra tiahihSih 
abhi liBhitth prathäyan surya^ nnn. 

* (Agni) when thou, son of strength, stoodst as the sun, spread- 
ing Wide over men and their dwellings.' 

In the Brähmaiias it is stated explicitly that Agni 
in hiß third character is the sun^. (Yad aeya divi 
tritiyam tad asäv äditya iti hi brä^hmariam, Nir. VII. 
28.) In other passages, however, the two are distin- 
guished from, though also compared with, one another. 
Thus the sun is said to spring from the noctumal 
Agni. For instance, E v. X. 88, 6 : 

Mürdh^ bhuväA bhavati näktam agniA täta^ suryaA gäyate 
präta/» udyän. 

* Agni is the head of the world by night ; from him is bom ^ the 
sun, rising in the moming.' 

The two, Agni and the sun, are compared, as when 
it is said, V. 1, 4, that * the minds of worshippers turn 
together towards Agni, as our eyes tum towards the 
sun.' Or, VII. 8, 4, suryaÄ nä röArate, ' Agni, who shines 
like the sun.' 

And again, VIII. 43, 5 : 

Et^ ty^ ynthak agnäya^ iddh^aA säm adnkshata u»häsäm 
iva ketaya^. 

*■ These lighted fires are seen scattered, like the splendours of the 
dawn/ 

We often read, particularly in the BrähmaTJ^as, that 
Agni is the light by night, the sun by day. There is 
a passage often quoted from the Aitareya-BrähmaTia, 
Vni. 28, * The sun (Äditya), when setting, enters Agni, 
and vanishes — Agni, flaring up, enters the air (Väyu), 
and vanishes.' And afterwards, * Agni is bom from the 
air, the sun is bom from Agni, fire.' 

* Bergaigne, Religion VecHquCf i. p. 13. 

* Cf. X. 88, 16, sirshatäÄ gkt&m, 

L2 
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Agni, the Snn, or tlie Plre on tlie Kearth. 

There are other passages where it is doubtful whe- 
ther the poeta thought of the sun rising in the mom- 
ing and fiUing the world with splendour, or of the fire 
on the hearth and the altar, whieh may likewise be 
Said to rise in the moming and fill the world with 
light. For instance, Rv. X. 1, 1 : 

Agre bn'hän ushäsäm ürdhväA asthät 
niA-graganvidi tämasaA ^ötishä ^ agät^ 
AgniA bhänünä rusatä av&hgsJi 
^ ght&h Yisvä Bädm&ni apr&A. 

* Agni stood up mighty at the head of the dawn^ he approached, 
Coming with light out of darkness. Born with beautiful limbs, he 
has filled all dwellings with his shining light/ 

And again, X. 88, 12 : 

Yi^asmai agnim bhüyan&ya dey^A 

risTänaräm ketüm ähnäm akn'nFan, 
Jäh tat^a ushasaA Yibh&tfA 
äpo ür9ioti t&maJt ar/dshä yän. 

^The gods made Agni Yai^vftnara the light of days for the whole 
world, he who stretched out the shining dawns, and drove away 
the darkness^ coming with splendour.* 

Vn. 78, 3 : 

Agig&naii süiyam •yagn&m. agnim apä/cfnam i&m&h agät äjjrush^am. 

* Thejf the Dawns, created the sun, the sacrifice, the fire ; the 
unloved darkness went away.* (Cf. VIL 99, 4.) 

Though the Kommentators often prefer to apply 
such passages to the fire on the altar, oi* to look upon 
that fire, when Kghted in the moming, as a symbol of 
the rising sun, it is quite clear that the idea of Agni, 
as manifested in the sun, was perfectly familiär to the 
Vedic poets. 
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Snn and Fire in America. 



It requires a certain effort with us to understand 
how two such different percepts as that of the &ce, 
buming on the hearth, and that of the sun, rising in 
the moming, crossing the sky, and setting in the 
evening, could be brought into the same mental focuSj 
and be conceived as one and the same object. Here, 
however, as elsewhere, a comparison of other religions, 
more particularly of religions which cannot claim any 
genealogical relationship with the Veda, is very useful 
in either removing or confirming our doubts and 
difficulties. 

Let US look to the American religions. It is true, 
there are but few cases where fire and sun have actu- 
ally received the same name. Brinton, however, in 
his Myths of the New World, p. 143, teils us that the 
Tezuque of New Mexico use tah both for sun and fire, 
and that the Kolosh of British America derive at least 
their names for sun and fire from the same root, fire 
being kah, sun kakan. But in their accounts of the 
creation, the sun is always spoken of as fire. It is not 
represented as anterior to the world, but as manu- 
factured by the old people (Navajos), as kindled and 
set going by the first of men (Algonkins), or as freed 
from a dark cave by a kindly deity (Haitians). 

J. G. Müller, also, in his History of the American 
oHginaZ Religions, teils us that fire was kept buming 
in the temples of the Sun, as a constant representation, 
it would seem, of the solar deity (pp. 54, 69, 519). 
Worship of fire, he remarks, was intimately connected 
with worship of the sun (p. 125). And again: *The 
worship of fire continued under the Incas, but it was 
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brought into the most intimate relation with sim- 
worship. In the temple of the sun, as well as in the 
house of the virgins of the sun, the etemal fire was 
always kept buming. At the high festival Baymi, in 
winter^ this fire was lighted, as at Borne, by means of 
a golden concave mirror. Only if the sky was clouded, 
did they try, according to the most ancient custom, to 
get fire by means of rubbing two pieces of wood.* 

In Peru, we hear of a fight between two gods, one 
called Con or Viracocha, the other Pachacamac. 
The former is saad to be the god of water or fertilising 
rain> the latter of fire, particularly of life-giving fire. 
This Pachacamac is represented as the son of the sun, 
thus showing once more the close relation in whioh, 
in the Imagination of piimitive people, sun and fire 
stood to one another. 

Bub and Hr« mmomg tha Flns. 

K now we tum for a moment to the Fins, who, as 
little as the Americans, can be suspected of having 
borrowed anything from the Veda, we find there also 
that Panu, the god of fire, is conceived as a son of 
the sun. Thus we read in the Ealevala^, the famous 
epicpoemof the Fins: 

* O Panu, son of tbe sun, 
Offspring thou of the dear day, 
Liffc the fire up to the sky. 
In tbe middle of the golden ring, 
Within the rock of copper, 
Carry it as a child to tbe motber, 
Into tbe lap of tbe dear old woman. 
Put it there, to shine by day, 
And to rest at night, 
Let it rise every morning, 
Let it set every evening.* 

^ Bune xxvi, w. 431-441. 
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Castr^n Temarks on this passage, that * it dearly 
abowB Ilow the ancient Fius looked upou the buh as 
an enclosed mass of fire, and upon earthly £re aa an 
emanatioD from the sun, or, to adopt the language of 
the runes, as a child of the Bun-mother. As therefore, 
sun and fire,' he continuea, 'are originally one and 
the Bame thing, it is clear that with our ancestors 
the worebip of the Fire coincided with the ■worship 
of the Sun, and that Panu, Fire, could not be wor- 
sjüpped as an independent deity, but only as a son of 
the sun.' 

After these parallels, to which many more might be 
added, we shall be better able to enter into the ideas 
of our own Aryan, not Finnish, ancestors, when 
they Gomprehended ander the name of Agni both 
the fixe on the bearth or the altar, and the sun in 
the sky. 

Agm, M) Urbtnlnff. 

Wo now come to a aecond clase of passages, where 
Agni is Said to be the son of Dyaue, the sky (DivaA 
sänu%, or sisuA), and likewise to spring from the 
waters, or to be the child of the waters (apffm g^- 
bhaA, Rv. III, 1, 12). Here he muet be understood 
as lightning conüng &oin the clouds. For instance, 
Rv.VI. 6, 2: 

Sih BvUAaih tanyatüA rohsnosthSA. 
' This Agni, brilliant, thundering in heavea.' 

Or again,VII. 8, 6: 

DiviA n& te tanyatdA eti >ÜBliituA. 
' Thy flercen«» oomes like the thunder of beav«a.' 
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Bv. X. 45, 4 : 

Akrandat agniA stanäyan iva djSLuh, 
'Agni rattled like the thundering sky.' 

Rv. I. 143, 2 : 

S^ g^jBLmkn&h paramö Yy6mani 
&yih &gnih abhayat mätarisvane, 
Asyä krätvä samidhänasya magrmän& 
prä dyävä sokih pnthivi aroAayat. 

* Agni, born in the highest heaven, appeared to Mätarisvan. His 
splendour, when he had been kindled by wisdom and strength, 
lighted up heaven and earth/ 

Mfttarlfivan. 

This Matarisvan, to whom Agni appeared as light- 
ning, is frequently mentioned, and we here reach a 
Stratum of mythology, which crops up again and again 
in the Veda, but which hitherto has resisted all 
analysis. We do not know what is meant by 
Mätarisvan, the name admits of no satisfactory 
etymology ^, and seems to date from a remoter period 
of language. We may gather, however, from the 
passages in which Mätarisvan occurs that he was 
meant for the air or for the wind that seemed to carry 
the fire of lightning from heaven through the air to 
the earth ^. I quote again from Rv. I. 143, 2 : 

8&h gr^yamäna^ param^ vyömani 
SiYih agniA abhayat mätarisyane. 

'Agni, born in the highest heaven, appeared to Mätari^van/ 

* The oldest etymology is that given in Kv. III. 29, 11, mätari«v& 
yät ämimita mätäri. 

" *Among the Creeks also the four winds from the four comers of 
the earth are believed to have brought the sacred fire and pointed 
out the seven sacred plants. After having rendered this Service to 
men, the kindly visitors disappeared in the clouds, returning 
whence they came/ (Brinton, Mytfis qf the New World, p. 77.) 
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In III. 5, 10 Msltarisvan is Said to have lighted 
Agni, when he was hidden, for the Bhrigus (see also 
in. 2, 13), and these BhWgus are often mentioned as 
having spread Agni among men (1. 58, 6). In VI. 8, 4 
Mätarisvan is called the Messenger of Vivasvat, who 
brought Agni. 

It is but natural that this MÄlarisvan, who is said 
to have brought down lightning from the sky to man, 
should have been compared to Prometheus. But though 
in one point their functions are similar, their names 
are different, and we shall have to consider hereafter 
some other well-known attempts to trace the very 
name of Prometheus in the language of the Veda. 

Fire from Flint. 

The striking fire out of a stone seems almost un- 
known in the Eig-veda. In one passage, however, 
II. 12, 3, Indra is said to have produced Agni from 
two stones : 

Y&h äsmanoA antäA agnim gfa^Sna. 



* He who produced fire from two stones,* or, as others explain, 
* from two clouds, acting as stones/ 

In either case the mere fact that fire may be Struck 
from a flint seems to have been known in Vedic times. 



Tix^ from Wood. 

The fouiih process, that of eliciting fire by means of 
rubbing two fire-sticks and catching the spark in dry 
herbs, is mentioned again and again. It was evidently 
considered to require both force and skill. One of the 
Standing epithets of Agni is *the son of strength' 
(sönuA sahasaA, III. 1, 8), and among ancient families 
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the BhrigVLB are ofben mentioned as having possessed 
the Beeret of making and keeping a fire in the house ^. 
Thus we read> I. 143, 4 : 

Yäm erirö bhneaTaA TuväTedasam 
näbh& ptthiyyD^ bhüyanasya ma^rmänA. 

*• The Bhn'gus excited or kindled Agni in the centre of the earth 
bj the strength of man.' 

And again, II. 4, 2 : 

dvit^ adadhuA hhnga.Y&h yikshü kyöh. 
* The Bhngus placed Agni twofold among the tribes of men.' 

It Ib curiouB that the name Bhrigxi Bhould correBpond 
letter by letter to the 4>A€yves of Greek mythology. 

Mytliologioal ZdMUi ooniMotod wltli Fix«. 

ThiB laBt pPocesB of producing fire by rubbing Ib a 
very favourite subject of the Vedic poetB. Of the two 
pieceB of wood used for rubbing out fire, one is called 
the mother, the other the father of Agni. ThuB we 
read, V. 9, 3 : 

Uta sma yäm sisum. yath& nivam granish^a aräni, 
dhart^am m^ushlnäm vis^lm agnim svadhyaräm. 

* He whom the two fire-sticks (arant) produced, like a new-born 
babe, Agni, the supporter of the tribes of man, good at the 
sacrLfice/ 

ThiB myth of the new-bom babe soon asBumeB 
greater proportions. Thus it is said, Rv. X. 79, 4 : 

Tat Yäm ntäm rodasi prä brayimi p^yamänaA mätar& girbhaA 

atti, 
nä ahäm deväsya m&rtyah Mketa agniA angä YikeiAh aäh prä- 

keWi, 

^ It is curious to observe that in many of the languages of 
Australia there is but one word both for fire and for wood. See 
Curr, The AustrdHan Bace, yol. L p. 9. 
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'O Heaven and Earth, I proclaim this truthful fact, that the 
child, as soon as bom, eats his parents. I, a mortal, do not 
understand this (act) of a god ; Agni indeed understands, for he 
is wise I ' 

It was considered another wonderful thing, as we saw 
before, that a Hving thing, like Agni, should be bom 
from a dry stick, or that, though his mother does not 
suckle him, he yet should grow so rapidly, and proceed 
at once to do his work as messenger between gods 
and men (X. 115, 1). Again (V. 9, 4), he is said to be 
difficult to catch, like a brood of serpents, and to con- 
sume forests, as cattle do on their pasture. 

But aU this is a beginning only. The subject grows, 
and is varied in every possible way. You know how 
often OUT critics have expressed their inability to 
believe that the conversation of the Vedic Aryas 
should have turned on nothing but the trivial events 
of every day. I can understand their incredulity, so 
long as they do not open the pages of the Kig-veda. 
But on every one of these pages they wiU find facts 
which are stronger than aU theories, and which leave 
US no doubt that the poetry of the Vedic Aryas tumed 
chiefly on the sun, the moon, the sky, the wind, the 
storm, and the fire. 

The repetition of the same ideas is apt to become 
tedious, but even this tedious repetition contains a 
lesson, if it helps to give us a truer idea of the slow 
but natural growth of the human intellect where we 
can best watch it, — ^in the hymns of the Rig-veda ; 
and, if it makes us understand that even a belief 
in Agents, whether in the fire, or in the sun, or in the 
sky, need not be considered as mere paganism and 
.idolatry, but as containing healthy seeds, which in 
time were meant to grow into a rieh harvest. 
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AiTni» 9M Dera, Brigiht, Amsatytk, JJnöjinig, fto. 

We saw how naturally Agni, tlie fire, could be called 
deva, bright, without any thought, as yet, of calling 
him a god. Even when the light of Agni is spoken 
of as immortal, that need not mean, as yet, any more 
than that it lasts for ever, if properly kept up. We 
read, for instance, Rv. VI. 9, 4, idäm gyoiUi amr^tam 
märtyeshu, ' See this light immortal among mortals.* 
Here immortal might still be translated by the never- 
dying light. The fire, as a masculine, or rather as an 
agent, was also called, I. 58, 4, agrara, not-aging, and 
the Vedie poets dwelt again and again on the contrast 
between the undying Agni and his dying friends. 
Of other Devas also it was said that they were not, 
like human beings, subject to decay and death. 

Agni, the Zxnniortal umong Mortals. 

But while the ancient poets brought themselves to 
think of an impassable gulf between the mortals on 
one side and the immortals on the other, this gulf 
vanished again in the case of Agni. He, immortal as 
he was, dwelt among men. He was the guest (ätithi, 
II. 4, 1) of men, ofben called the immortal among 
mortals (amr^taÄ märtyeshu, VIII. 71, 11). 

Now this expression, 'immortal among mortals,' 
seems at first sight of no great consequence. But 
like many of these ancient phrases, it contains germs 
waiting for a most important development in the 
future. We may recognise in that simple expression 
of an immortal, dwelling among mortals, being the 
guest, the friend, the benefactor of mortals, the first 
attempt at bridging over the gulf which human lau- 
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guage and human thought had themselves created 
between the mortal and the immortal, between the 
visible and the invisible, between the finite and the 
infinite. Such ideas appear at first in a very simple 
and almost unconscious form, they present themselves 
without being looked for, but they remain fixed in 
the mind, they gain from year to year in strength and 
depth, and they form at last a fertile soU from which in 
later ages may spring up the most sublime conoeptions 
of the unity between the mortal and the immortal, 
between the visible and the invisible, between the 
finite and the infinite, such as are expressed in the 
dark words of Heraclitus, aOavaroi övtjtoC, 6vriToi 
aOivaToi.. There is a continuity in all our thoughts, 
and there is nothing more important for a true ap- 
preciation of our intellectual Organisation than the 
discovery of the coarse threads that form the woof 
of our most abstract thoughts. 

Agni, th« Frlend, B«lper, Father. 

If Agni had once been recognised as a feiend or as 
a welcome guest in the house, there soon followed a 
shower of other epithets expressive of man's apprecia- 
tion of Agni's benefits. I can mention here a few only. 
He is called master of the house, grihapatiA, 1. 12, 6 ; 
lord of the people, vispatiÄ, I. 12, 2 ; leader, puraetä, 
m. 11, 5 ; king, rkgk, I. 59, 6. In I. 31, 10 we 
read: 

Tväm agne prämatiA tväm pit^ asi nah, tväm yayasknt täva 
gkm&y&h yayäm. 

* Thou, O Agni, art our proyidence, our father ; thou girest us 
yigour, we are thj kindred.' 
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11.1,9: 

Tväm puträ/i bhavasi y&h te ävidhat. 

* Thou art a son to him who worships thee.' 

VI. 1, 5 : 

Pit^ mAt^ sädam it m^usbävi&in. 
'Thou art always father and mother for men.' 

X. 7, 3 : 

Agnim manye pitäram agnim &pim 
agnim bhi^taram sädam it säkhäyam; 
agn^A änikam bnhataA saparyam 
divi sukräm yagratim säryasja, 

* I hold Agni to be my father, I hold him to be my klnsman, my 
brother, and always my friend. I worshipped the face of the 
mighty Agni, the holy light of the sun in heaven.' 

Affnly B«lper in Battl«. 

But Agni was not only beneficial in the house, he 
was also a powerful helper in battle, the destroyer of 
enendes^ whether human or superhuman. It is easy 
to imagine what an advantage the possession of fire 
must have proved in primitive warfare. How easy it 
was with a well flung torch to set a whole forest on 
fire, or to smoke out enemies who had taken refuge 
in a cave. 



The enemies of the Äryas in the Vedic times are 
called Dasyu^, or even Rakshas and Yätudhäna, 
giants aiid devilB. These wild tribes are often caUed 
an-agni-tra, those who do not keep the j&re. Thus 
we read, L 189, 3 : 

Ägne tväm asmät yuyodhi 
äjoaivähf änagniträA abhi ^ünanta kn'sh^, 
pun&h asmäbhyam suvitS(ya deya 
kshSlm vi^vebhiA amntebhi/i ya^atra. 

^ Letter on the Turanian Languages, pp. 83 sq. 
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' Agni, drire away from us the enemies, — tribes who keep no fire 
came to attack us. Come again to the earth for our welfare, sacred 
god with all the immortals/ 

These fireless races axe also called kravya-ad, 
eating raw flesh (Kp€o<^(iyoi), and amad (X. 87, 7) (cü/üio- 
<^(iyot). They are even suspected of feeding on human 
flesh, X. 87, 16 (y&A paürusheyetia kravishä sa- 
maÄkt^). They are described very much in the same 
way in which lower races are described even now by 
those who covet their land. Thus, in Ev. VII. 104, 
two of the warlike gods of the Vedic people, Indra 
and Soma, are invoked by VasishfÄa to help him and 
his people to destroy those who do not worship his 
gods, who do not speak the tnith, and who keep no 
fire in their houses. 

1. Indräsomä täpatam räkshaA uhgäi&m. 
ni arpayatam Trishanä t&m&h'YriöhsJi ; 
pärä annitam sMtah ni oshatam 
hatäm nud^thäm ni si^tam atrinaft. 

2. Indräsomä säm aghäsamsam abhi aghlUn 
täpuA yayastu ArarüA agniv^ iva, 
brahmadyishe kravya-äde ghorä/cakshase 
dy^shaA dhattam anaväyäm kimidine. 

8. Indrftsomä duh-kriteJi vavr^ antaA 
anärambhan^ tämasi prä vidhyatam, 
yäthä nä äta^'pünaA 4)k&h ksmä. udäyat 
tat väm astu sähase manyumät s&v&h, 

4. Indräsomä yartäyatam div&h yadhäm 
säm pnthivy^ aghä«amsäya tarhanam, 
üt taksbatam syaryäm päryatebhya^ 
y^na räkshaA yayridhänäm nigruryathaA. 

1. 'O Indra and Soma, bum the deyils (Rakshas), hold them 
under, throw them down, they who grow in darkness. Tear them 
off, the madmen, bum them, kill them, hurl them away, slay the 
gluttonfi. 

2. 'O Indra and Soma, up together against the cursing demon ! 
May he burn and hiss like an oblation on the fii'e. Put your eyer- 
lasting hatred upon the yillain who hates the Brahman, who eats 
flesh, and who looks abominable. 

8. * O Indra and Soma, hurl the eyil-doer into the pit, into un- 
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fathomed darknessi that no one may come out again — such may be 
your wrathful strength to hold out. 

4. * O Indra and Soma, hurl from the sky and from the earth the 
holt to feil the cursing demon. Shape the rattling lightning from 
out the clouds to crush the growing devil/ 

The descriptions given of these enemies are so real 
that we can hardly doubt that they refer to the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of India whose descendants survive 
to the present day, speaking non-Aryan dialects. The 
poets of the Veda often distinguish between their 
Aryan and non-Aryan enemies. They praise their gods 
for having destroyed their enemies, both Aryan and 
barbarian {dk^ ka, yrHrk hatam, krykni ksi), and we 
frequently find such expressions as *Kill our Aryan 
enemies and the Dllsa enemies, yea, kill aU our 
enemies.' 

In my letter to Bunsen *0n the Turanian Lan- 
gvxigesj published in 1864 in his * Christianity and 
Mankind,* vol. üi, I pointed out that these indigenous 
races were black-skinned, while the Aryas prided 
themselves on their bright colour. They were called 
kravyäd, eating raw flesh ; anagnitra, not keeping 
fire; vrisha-sipra, bull-nosed; a-näsa, flat-nosedor 
noseless, &c. These enemies had strongholds, and their 
wealth consisted chiefly in cattle. 

Sometimes, no doubt, these enemies are represented 
as demons and devils, as enemies of the gods rather 
than of men. But th^t again is perfectly i^tural, and 
need not surprise us after we haye read more recent 
descriptions of savage races occupying land which ia 
coveted by the white man. You remember that even 
Darwin spoke of certain tribes in South America as 
being more like devils than human beings. On the 
contrary, these warlike hymns, which describe the 
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enemies whom the advancing Äryas had to conquer, 
contain some of the few glimpses of real bistory, and 
are all the more valuable at present, when we have so 
often been told that the Vedic hymns were nothing 
but the lucubrations of priests, when performing their 
intricate ceremonies. It must be clear that the work 
on which Vasish^Aa is bent in this hymn has little to 
do with intricate ceremonial ; it is the simple and 
always recurring work of men kiUing men, of the 
stronger depriving the weaker of bis land, his servants, 
and his cattle — what we now more euphemistically 
call 'the stmggle for life,' and *the survival of the 
fittest.* 

Agrlcnltoxal Äryas. 

From the glimpses which we catch from the hymns 
of the Veda, it is safe to conclude that the Aryas who 
settled in North- Western India were agricultural 
tribes. Their very name ö.rya, as I have tried to show 
(ETicycL Brit, s.v. Arya), meant ploughers, from ar, to 
plough, to ear. Even before the great Aryan Separation, 
agriculture must have been known, for Greek apovpa, 
as Benfey has shown and Meyer has not disproved, 
corresponds to the Sk. and Zend urvarä, a culti- 
vated iield. The Aryas in India call themselves 
krish^is, tribes, and that too is derived from karsh, 
to plough^. 

The poets of the Veda begin to complain that the 
land is not large enongh for them. Thus we read, 
Rv. VI. 47, 20 : 

* gods, we have come to a country withont 
meadows, the earth which is wide, has become narrow.' 

* See Biographies of Words^ p. 174. 
(2) M 
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The wealth of these Indian Aryas consisted chiefly 
in cattle, in cows, horses, sheep, goats, and in men. 
Com was cut with sickles and afterwards thrashed. 
Their Settlements were called vrigrana, Clearings, 
grä,ma, villages; while outside the gr&ma was the 
ara-nya, the heath or the forest which belonged to no 
one. Towns, in our sense, did not exist^ though strong- 
holds and camps are mentioned. 

Each family had its house and hearth. Several 
families together formed a vis, vicuSy or gr&ma, 
pciguSy and several of such Settlements seem to have 
formed a grana, i.e. kin or clan. We hear of the vis- 
pati, the lord of a vis, of grUmanis, leaders of 
villages, and of kings, rägran, who are also called 
gopä granasya, shepherds of a clan. We even hear of. 
leagues of five granas or clans. We read of kings, 
both hereditary and elective. They led the armies, 
and received booty and tribute. We also hear of public 
assemblies, samitis or vidathas, held in a sabhä, a 
public hall. The king was present. Discussions took 
place, and likewise social amusements. 

The cultivated land seems to have belonged to the 
village, but booty in war seems to have constituted the 
first private property. 

In the struggles between the Aryan invaders and 
the dark-skinned natives the possession of Agni or fire, 
as an ally, was in those distant days as great an 
advantage as the possession of armour or gunpowder 
in later days, and we may well understand, therefore, 
that Agni or foe should have been celebrated, tiU he 
became a familiär name, as a protector, a leader, a 
ruler, a powerful something, whether he was called 
deva, bright, or amartya, immortal. 
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What Agni was, or what he did, was often called a 
miracle (väpus). 

Ev. IV. 7, 9 : 

Krishnäxa te ^ma rdsateJi purä/» bh^ /rarlshnü ar/ciA Täpushäm 
It ^kam. 

*Thy path is black, but there is light before thee when thou 
shinest ;— thy flame moves swiftly — this is one of (many) wonders/ 

Agni, destroyiuff Porests. 

More particularly his power of destroying or devour- 
ing whole forests imparts to Agni in the eyes of the 
Äryas a terrible character. We saw before how his 
flames were represented as tongues, licking (I. 140, 9) 
what they meant to consume. These tongues of Agni 
are called briUiant (II. 9, 1), and sharp (tigma, IV. 7, 10). 
They are also conceived as teeth, golden (V. 2, 3) and 
bright (VII. 4, 2), as tusks strong like metal (X. 87, 2), 
as jaws strong (III. 29, 13), sharp (1. 79, 6), and buming 
(I. 36, 16). In VIII. 43, 3, we read ; 

DadbhiA yänäni bapsati. 
*He eats the forests with his teeth.' 

In I. 143, 6 : 

Nä yäA Yäräya marütäm iva syanä/i 
, s^nä iva snsh^^ diyy^ yäthä asäniA, 
Signih gä.mhh&ih tigitai/i atti bhärvati 
yodhäA n& sätrün säA vänä ni n»^ate. 

* He who cannot be resisted, like the bhist of the Maruts, like a 
hurled weapon, like the heavenly thunder-bolt, Agni eats with his 
sharpened jaws, he champs, he prostrates forests, like a warrior his 
enemies.' 



I. 58, 4-5 : 



Vi v^ta^taÄ atas^shu tish^/tate 
vjtthft ^hubhiA srinyÄ tuvi-sTÄniA ; 

M 2 
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trishü yät agne yaninaA vnshayäse 
knshnäm te 6ma rüsat-urme a^ra. 

T&puh-gtLxnbhaJt yäne ^ v^ta-AroditaA 
yüthä nä sahvKn äva väti YämsagaA ; 
abhivr^^n äkshitam •pKgaak r&gah 
sth&tüA /carätham bhayate patatrinaA. 

' Roused by the wind, he moyes about among the shrubs every- 
where with bis tongues, and resounding with bis sickle. When 
thou in a moment doest violence to tbe trees in the forest, tby 
path is black, thou neyer-aging Agni, thou whose wayes are 
brilliant. 

* With fiery jaws, roused by the wind, he blows down on the 
forest like a powerful bull on bis herd, moying with splendour to- 
wards the eternal sky. What moyes and Stands trembles before tbe 
bird K' 

Vni. 43, 6-8 : 

6. Kn'shnä rägkmsi patsutä/i pray^ne 
gät&vedasaJi Agnih yät rödhati kshämi. 

7. Dhäsim knnvänäA öshadhiA bäpsat 
agniA nä yäyati pünaA yän täruniA äpi. 

8. C7ihyi(bhiA äha nämnamat ar/dshä 
^ang^anäbbäyan agniA väneshu ro/cate. 

* The clouds are black under bis feet at his adyanoe, when Agni 
descends to the earth, 

* Making the herbs his food Agni neyer tires, eating, Coming again 
and again, eyen the tall herbs. 

^ Tuming about with his tongues of fire, as if laughing with his 
light, Agni flares up in the forests/ 

1.66,8: 

Yät Y^tsL-gutaJt Yänä yi ästhät 
agniA ha däti r6ma pttthiyyKA. 

* When roused by the wind he strides about on to the forests, 
Agni shayes off the hair of the earth/ 

His horses also when let loose are said to shave 
the earth (VI. 6, 4), and much the same is meant 
when Agni is said to lick the garment of the earth 
(I. 140, 9). 

^ See, however, I. 94, 11. 
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Agni'u KoTses. 

Agni's horses are frequently mentioned, and they 
appear in different colours, as red (arusha and rohita, 
I. 94, 10), as dark (syäva, II. 10, 2), as bright (harit, 
I. 130, 2), and as brilliant white (sukra, VI. 6, 4). All 
this is quite intelligible, nor is the next step so very 
bold which leads the pcets to speak of Agni himself 
as a horse. I know that some philosophers would 
see in this at once a sign of what they call zoolatry, 
whereas to the student of language such expressions, 
particularly if they occur as in the Veda but casually, 
are nothing but poetical metaphor. If the poet has 
once brought himself to say that Agni chews like a 
horse (VI. 3, 4), or that he shakes his tail like the 
horse of a chariot (11. 4, 4), why should he not say as 
he does in IV. 15, 1 ; 

Agni^ hötä nsJi adhvar^ 
vkffi sän pari niyate 
deväh deveshu yagnij&h. 

' Agni, OUT priest, is led about at the sacrifice, being a horse/ 

The leading about is an expression that applies to 
horses being led round or exercised, and the words, 
* being a horse,' are no more than a metaphor. They 
mean that, as he is supposed to be a horse, therefore he 
is led about at the sacrifice. And this is exactly what 
has often to be done with the fire also, which at a 
sacrifice is carried about from one altar to another. 
This is not zoolatry, it is nothing but the natural play 
of language. 

Agni, 9M Saorlfloial Fire. 

Hitherto it must be clear that all that has been said 
of Agni in the Veda applies to fire, such as it is, with- 
out any necessary reference as yet to the sacrificial fire- 
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This, as we shall see, occupies, no doubt, a very large 
place in the poetry of the ancient Eishis, but all that 
is Said about it teils us very little of what we really 
care to know, the historical genesis of the concept of 
fire and its elevation to a divine rank. 

That the Vedic poets were not entirely overawed by 
this sacrificial or sacred character of Agni, is best 
shown by their painting the same Agni occasionally in 
the most hideous colours. We saw how they spoke 
with horror of the black inhabitants of India as flesh- 
eaters, kravy ä,d. But they could not help seeing that 
Agni, the fire, also was a kind of flesh-eater. He not 
only served to cook the meat, whether for feasts or for 
sacrifices, he also devoured it, and he became parti- 
cularly terrible in the eyes of the Vedic poets, when 
used for cremating the corpses of animals or men. 
In one hymn of the tenth Manrfala (X. 87) he is asked 
to sharpen his two iron tusks, and to put the enemies 
into his mouth to devour them. He is implored to 
heat the edges of his shafts and to send them into the 
heart of the Bakshas, and to break their outstretched 
arms. He is supposed to tear their skin, to mince 
their members, and to throw their bodies before shriek- 
ing vultures, to be eaten by them. 

However, we have only to open the Veda in order 
to see that the sacrificial character of Agni is certainly 
very predominant in our collection of hymns. It 
began, as we saw, with the very natural feeling 
towards Agni, that is, towards the fire, which was 
carefully preserved on the hearth of every house. 
Agni, the fii'e on the hearth, was the centre of the 
family. Whoever belonged to a family, shared the 
same fire, and whoever was driven away from that 
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fire was what the Romans called aqua et igni inter- 
dütus^. The fire on the hearth was looked upon as 
a Mend and benefactor, round whom the members of 
a family, old and young, gathered in the moming and 
the evening. At meals, again, and at more solemn 
festivals, the fire was always present, and wheri liba- 
tions and ofierings were introduced, either in memory 
of the departed or in gratitude to the powers above, 
the fire on the hearth was the mcst convenient place 
to receive them. The people of Mexico threw the first 
morsel of their meals into the fire, they did not know 
why^. Many Tungusian, Mongolian, and Turkish 
tribes would never dare to eat meat without first 
throwing a piece on the fire of the hearth^. Here 
then we see what we call by the grand names of 
sacrifices and ceremonial, springing up in the mcst 
natural manner. The people, while feasting and en- 
joying themselves, thought in their childish way that 
somethingshould be given up to their departed fidends, 
and that the bright friends also whose presence they 
thought they had discovered in the genial sky, in the 
seasonable rain, or in the cheerful breezes of the 
moming, should not be forgotten. Everything eise 
followed without any efibrt. The fire buming on the 
hearth, when it flared up with the fat or butter that 
had been poured upon it, was supposed to be carrying 
the ofiorings to the sky in clouds of smoke and fire. 

* Thus Festus, p. 78, explains extrarius as gui extra focum sacra- 
mentum jusque sit; cf. Leist, Jus Gentium, p. 608. According to the 
judicial law, the same idea is expressed by declaring that a man 
who does not keep his fires becomes like a <Südra, Yasishf/ia III. 1 ; 
or that to desei*t one's fires is as great a crime as to desert one's father, 
mother, son, or wife, Vishnu XXXVII. 6. 

^ J. G. Müller, Geschichte der Amerikanischere Urreligionen, p. 6*26. 

^ Castr^n, Finnische Mythologie^ p. 57. 
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Or when it consumed itself the more substantial gifts, 
the fire was looked upon aa the representative of gods 
or ancestors, accepting and enjoying what had been 
offered to them (Rv. 11. 1, 13). 

Agni, the Xessenger iMtween Oods u&d Ken. 

Here comes in the very natural idea that Agni is 
the messenger between gods and men, the swift carrier 
travelling between heaven and earth. At first he is con- 
ceived as caiTying prayers and offerings to the abode of 
the gods ; but very soon he is also supposed to bring 
the gods down from their abodes to the abodes of men, 
and more particularly, to the places where sacrifices 
were performed. Thus we read, ßv. X. 70, 11 : 

A agne vaha värunam ish^ye n&h 
indram diväJi marüta/i antärikshät. 

' Agni, bring hither Varuna to our offering, bring Indra from 
the sky, the Maruts from the air.* 

Agni, am Priest. 

All this is still more or less natural, but after Agni 
has once been raised to the rank of messenger, he soon 
assumes the ofEce of priest in all its endless varieties. 
The Vedic poets never weary of this subject. Agni is 
called the priest, and with the refinements of the 
priestly oflSces, every special ofEce also is assigned to 
him. He is called the Ho tri, the priest who pours out 
the libation ; he is the iJitvigr, the priest who performs 
at the great seasons of the year ^ ; he is the Purohita, 
the domestic priest; he is tjie Brahman, the super- 
intending priest, who sees that no mistakes may be 
made in the Performance of the sacrifice, or, if they 
have been made, corrects them. Even the more special 

^ Kv. X. 2, 1 : Vidvän ritün ntupate yaga, ihä. 
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ceremonial offices of the minor priests ai"e all assigned 
to him, and nothing gives us so strong an impression 
of what we should call the modern character of the 
Vedic hymns as these trivial and paltry ritualistic 
devices which are actually transferred from the human 
priesthood to the gods. StiU, in this case also we 
must live and leam, and it is not for us to say that 
ancient sages were utterly incapable of follies which 
we are too much inclined to consider as peculiar to 
our own age. 

However, as Agni, the sacrificial fire, was identified 
with the sacrificer and the priest, he participated like- 
wise in all the good qualities of his prototypes, and 
was represented as kind, as wise, as enlightened, and 
as omniscient (visvavit, X. 91, 3). Thus he is called, 
VI. 14, 2, prdÄet&Ä, wise; VII. 4, 4, aydm kaviÄ 
dkavishu präÄ;etäA, the sage wise among the foolish ; 
VI. 14, 2, vedhdstamaÄ rishiA, the wisest poet. If any 
mistake has been committed, Agni is supposed to be 
able and willing to correct it. For instance, X. 2, 
4r-5: 

4. Yät Y&h vayäm praminäma vrat^i 
vidüshäm devSJi ävidush^aräsaA, 
agniA tat vi^vam ä pn'näti vidvKn 
y4>bYah dev^ ntübhiA kalpäyäti. 

5. Yät päkati-^ mänasA dinädaksh&A 
nä ya^näsya manvat^ martyftsaA, 
agnlA tat hötä kratuvit vigänin 
yä^h^^a^ dev^n ritus&h yagäti. 

'If we, O gods, impair your Statutes, we Ignorant among the 
wise, Agni makes it all good, he who knows at what seasons to 
place the gods. 

* Whatever of the sacrifice weak mortals with their feeble in- 
tellect do not oomprehend, Agni, the Hotri priest, who knows all 
rites, comprehends it, and he will worship the gods at the proper 
seasons.' 
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Kymn to Agni. 

In Order to give you an idea what an ordinary Vedic 
hymn to Agni is like, I shall read you now the first 
hymn of the Rig-veda which is addressed to Agni. It is 
a poor hymn in many respects. First of all, it belongs 
to the first Mancfala, which, as I pointed out before, 
contains many hymns merely put together for the sake 
of the sacrifice, and possibly of a later date. It repeats 
the ordinary praises and invocations of Agni which we 
find ekewhere in the Veda, and treats Agni simply as 
the sacrificial fire, as the divine priest by the side of 
the ordinary human priests. Yet it contains a few 
expressions which are of value to us, because expres- 
sive of a genuine human feeling, particularly the last 
verse, where Agni is implored to be * easy of approach 
as a father is to his son.' 

Hymn to Agni, 

ascribed to MadhuÄ;Ä;Äandas of the family of Visvä- 
mitra, written in Gäyatrl metre. 

1. AgDim ile purohitam y&gniaja, deväm ntvi^am, 
hotaram ratnadhataiuam. 

* I implore Agni, the chief priest, the divine minister of 
the sacrifice, the Hotrz priest, the best giver of wealth/ 

The verb ile is not only * I praise,' but * I implore ;' and the Ni- 
rukta explains it byadhyeshaytä, solicitation, or pO^ä, worship. 
Thus, Bv. III. 48, 3, we read upasth^ya mätäram ännam aiUa, 
he (the new-born Indra) having approached his mother asked for 
food ; uuless we prefer to translate, he having approached, asked his 
mother for food, making both accusatives dependent on the verb. 
Cf. Rv. VII. 93, 4. The verb id is construed with the accusative of 
the god implored, with the dative of the object for which, and the in- 
strumental of the means by which, he is implored ; cf. Rv. VIII. 71, 
14, agnim iZishva ävase g^thäbhi/». Stress ought to be laid 
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on devam, divine, the adjective to ritvig, minister, Agni being 
here ealled the divine minister as contrasted with the ministering 
priests. 

2. Agnih ptfrvebhiÄ rCshibhiÄ tdyo niitanaiÄ utä, 
b4A devan a ihä. vakshati. 

* Agni, worthy to be implored by former poets and by new, 
may he bring the gods hither !' 

Remarkable only for its allusion to former poets or Kishis, an ex- 
pression which frequently occurs. 

3. Agnlna rayim a«navat posham eva div^-dive, 
ya^äsam vfrdvattamam. 

* Through Agni man gained wealth, satisfyiug even day by 
day, glorious wealth of vigorous kindred.' 

The imperfect asnavat implies that man always gained wealth 
through their sacrifices. The third person singular is used without 
a neun, in the sense of 'one gains/ The adjective viravattama 
is well explained by Säyana, and well translated by Benfey, helden- 
reichsten, It implies that the wealth consists in a large number of 
sons, and relations, and slaves, who constituted the wealth and 
strength of the ancient Aryan settlers in India. 

4. Agne y4m ya^fnim adhvaräm visvätaÄ paribhiiÄ äsi, 
sdA it devöshu gaMhaii. 

* Agni, the offering which thou encirclest on all sides, un- 
hurt, that alone goes to the gods/ 

The adjective adhvara, unhurt, belongs to yagr»a, an offering. 
There is no necessity for translating adhvaraby 'without fraud/ as 
Benfey does. Adhvara means originally 'without hurt/ from a, 
and dhvara, root dhvar. The idea that whatever is offered to 
the gods must be free from hurt and blemish is common to Aryan 
and Semitic nations. In Homer the victim must be riXtus, perfect 
(Friedrich, ReaUen^ p. 444), and Upd, rkkeiay are perfect sacrifices, 
performed with all rites. Moses (Leviticus iii. 1) commands : * And 
if his oblation be a sacrifice of peace offering, if he offer it of the 
herd ; whether it be a male or a female, he shall offer it without 
blemish before the Lord.' In the ritual Sütras of the Brähmans the 
same idea is constantly expressed, and the whole chapter on Prä- 
yas/citta or penance refers to remedies against accidents happening 
during a sacrifice. Agni, in particular, is implored not to injure the 
offering. (Rv. X. 16, 1 ; see also History o/Anc. S. £., p. 553 seq., and 
Nirukta, ed Roth, p. xl.) From being originally an adjective con- 
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stantly applied to sacrifices, adhvara, masc., came to be used by 
itself in the sense of sacrifice, and adhvaryu became the name of 
the ministering priest. 

5. Agüih h6ta kavikratuA satyäA Adträ«rayastama/i, 
deväA devebhiA & gamat. 

' Agni, the HotW priest, the wise counsellor *, the tnitliful, 
the most glorious, may he, the god, come with the gods ! * 

^ It is next to impossible to render these pregnant Sanskrit words. 
Tbere is in most of them the etymological background discemible 
without great effort, and not too distant from the real and tradi- 
tional meaning. Inkavikratuwe have kavi, a poet, a sage, and 
kratu, counsel, agreeing with the German Roth, as meaning both 
thought and deed. Wise counsellor renders only half of the San- 
skrit term ; wise-minded is not much better. On Rath and its sup- 
posed connection with rädhas, see Kuhn, Zeitschrifty vi. 390. 

6. Y4t angd da^she tväm kgne bhadrim karishyäsi, 
tdva it tdt satyäm angiraA. 

' Whatever wealth thou, Agni, shalt bestow on the sacri- 
ficer, thine it will be ^, forsooth, Angiras ^. 

1 The idea of bargaining with the gods is frequent in the Veda. 

^ Angiras is a name of Agni, but it also became a name of a 
family or clan, the Angiras. Its original meaning seems to have 
been bright or shining, and populär etymology naturally, and it 
seems rightly, connected it with angära, cinders. As there were 
two kinds of Angiras, namely, the bright rays of light personified 
in various aspects of nature, and represented by Agni, the chief of 
the Angiras (gy^htha,xn ängirasäm, the oldest of the Angiras, Bv. 
I. 127, 2), and secondly the clan of the Angiras, many of them dis- 
tinguished as priests and poets, the race of the Angiras is often 
derived from Agni, and the two are often eonfounded. 

7. Üpa tva agne dive-dive dösha-vastaA dhiya vaydm, 
ndmaA bhärantaA a imasi. 

' To thee, O Agni, we come day by day, bringing praise in 
mind, O illuminator of darkness/ 

To bring praise in mind is to pray. Doshävastar oconrs three 
times in the Big-yeda. In our passage the commentator explains it 
as an adverb, by night and by day. Bv. IV. 4, 9, he allows both 
meanings, either by night and by day, or illuminator and dispeller 
of darkness. In VII. 15, 15, he only gives the second Interpretation, 
because divä naktam, by day and by night, occurs in the same 
verse. The true meaning therefore seems the second, irradiator of 
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night or of darkness, from doshä, darkness, and y astar, a vocative 
of vastrt, lightener. With this the accent too agrees. Rv. VII. 1, 
6, the expression dosh^västo^ occurs, meaning by night and by 
day. Cf. Rv. Vni. 25, 21 ; V. 32, 11, &c. 

8. Ea^antam adhyaraTiäm gopam n'tdsya dfdivim, 
ydrdhamanam sy^ däiue. 

* To thee, the lord of sacrifices, the bright guardian of the 
law, who art gro>ving in thy own house.' 

Didivi occurs but once in the Rig-yeda. It is formed from diy 
or dyu, to shine, like gägrivik, Cf. UnÄdi-sütras IV. 54-56. It 
might be a Substantive as well as an adjective. As, however, the 
phrases rä^antam adhvaränäm and gopäm ritasya are 
stereotyped phrases, we could not well connect didivim with 
ritasya, as it were, the lord or ruler of law ; but must take it as 
an adjective. (Rd^antam adhvaränäm, Rv. I. 45, 4 ; I. 27» 1 (sam) ; 
VIII. 8, 18 (asvinau).) If it were not for this, the Interpretation of 
Säyana might be adopted : ' To thee, the brilliant, the guardian of 
sacrifices, the revealer of order.* 

Rita, means what is settled, ordered, what is right and holy. 
This is the primitive meaning which can be perceived in all its 
manifold applications. 

9. Bih n&h pit^T iya sünäye ägne süpäyanäA bhaya, 
BäkaBYA nah syastäye. 

' Thou, then, O Agni, be gracious to us like as a father to 
his son ; stay with us for our weKare ! ' 

Süpäy ana, gracious, literally of easy access. The comparison of 
the god Agni with a father being gracious to his son^ the worshipper, 
is remarkable. The number of such simple and genuine sentiments 
is small in the Veda. 

The next hymn is less formal, though again füll of 
references to the ceremonial. Verse 6, however, is 
probably a later addition. 

Mam^ala I, Sftkta 94. 

1. Let US skilfuUy build up this hymn of praise, 
like a chariot, for the worthy Gätavedas (the omni- 
scient Agni) ; for his protection is blissful to our 
homefetead : — Agni, let us not sufFer in thy friend- 
shipl 
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2. He for whom thou sacrificest, succeeds, he dwelJs 
unhurt, he gathers strength. He prospers, and evil 
does not touch him : — O Agni, let us not suflTer in 
thy friendship ! 

3. May we be able to light thee, fulfil thou our 
prayers ; in thee the godn consume the poiired-out 
libation. Bring thou hither the Adityas, for we long 
for them: — O Agni, let us not sufFer in thy friend- 
ship! 

4. Let US bring wood, let us prepare the libations, 
thlnking of thee at every phase of the moon. Fulfil 
our prayers that we may live longer ; — Agni, let us 
not sufier in thy friendship ! 

5. He is the guardian of men^, his creatures — all 
that is two-footed and four-footed — move about 
freely by night. Thou art the bright and great 
shine of the dawn: — Agni, let us not sufier in 
thy friendship ! 

[6. Thou art the Adhvaryu priest, and the old 
Hoiri priest, thou art the Traskstri and PotW priest, 
and the Purohita by birth ; knowing all duties of the 
priests, thou prosperest, O wise one : — O Agni, let us 
not sufier in thy friendship !] 

7. Thou who art always alike ^, beautiful to behold 
on every side, thou blazest forth, like lightning, 
though being far ofi" ; thou glancest forth even above 
the darkness of the night : — O Agni, let us not sufier 
in thy friendship ! 

8. gods, let the chariot of the sacrificer come 
first, let our curse overcome the wicked. Accept and 

1 Cf. I. 96, 4. 

^ It might be better to read yä/t visväta/j suprätikaA susamdmaÄ ; 
see I. 143, 3. 
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prosper this our speecli :— O Agni, let us not suffer in 
thy friendship ! 

9. Strike away with thy weapons the evil-wishers, 
and the wicked, the devourers, whether they be far or 
near ; then make it easy for thy praiser to sacrifice : — 
O Agni, let us not suffer in thy friendship ! 

10. When thou hast yoked the two red mares to 
the chariot, quick like the wind, then thy roar is like 
a bull's, and thou stirrest the trees with thy smoke- 
bannered flame: — O Agni, let us not suffer in thy 
friendship 1 

11. Then the birds also tremble before thy shout; 
when thy grass-devouring sparks are scattered about, 
the road is made easy for thee and thy chariot : — O 
Agni, let us not suffer in thy friendship ! 

12. This is the marvellous fury of the storm winds, 
for tlie Support of Mitra and VaruTia. O have pity 
on US, let their (kind) mind retum to us : — O Agni, 
let US not sufffer in thy friendship ! 

13. Thou art the god of gods, the marvellous friend, 
thou art the Vasu of Vasus, beautiful at the sacrifice. 
O let US abide under thy far-reaching protection : — 
O Agni, let us not suffer in thy friendship ! 

14. This is thy blessing that, when once kindled in 
his house and fed with Soma, thou bestirrest thyself 
as the most gracious friend, and givest treasure and 
wealth to thy worshipper : — O Agni, let us not suffer 
in thy friendship I 

15. May we be of those to whom thou, wealthy 
god, grantest sinlessness, O Aditi, at all times, and 
whom thou fiUest with happy strength, and with 
wealth of offspring. 

16. thou, Agni, who knowest true welfare. 
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lengthen our life, god. May Mitra and Varuria 
achieve this for us, also Aditi, Sindhu, the Earth and 
the Sky ! 

We have now finished the biography of Agni as a 
purely mythological god. In our next lecture I shall 
try to show, how Agni is slowly being divested of all 
that is mythological, and Stands before us in the end 
with the name of Agni, but with the nature of true 
Divinity. 



LECTÜRE Vin. 

AGNI AS DIVESTED OF HIS MATERIAL CHARACTER. 

Kater Development of Agni. 

WE saw in our last lecture how Agni, the fire, 
grew as it were before our eyes, from a mere 
spark of light to the dignity of a kind and omniscient 
being, a Deva, or, if you like, a god. Nowhere in 
the annals of the human intellect have we an oppor- 
tunity of watching this natural theogonic process 
in such fulness as in India, for I need not teil you 
that the specimens which I was able to place before 
you, form but an insignificant portion of what the 
Vedic poets have to say about Agni. The most 
important lesson which the evidence, so far as we 
have examined it, should teach us is this, that there is 
nothing that is not perfectly natural and intelligible 
in the development of this concept up to the stage 
which we have now reached, where Agni Stands be- 
fore US in every respect the equal of such beings as 
we are accustomed to call gods, I mean Apollo in 
Greece, or Mercury in Italy, or Odin in Germany. We 
saw that Agni, like other gods, could boast of many 
fathers and mothers, and, like other gods in Greece 

(2) N 
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and Italy,he also has acquired a wife, Agnäyl (Rv. I. 
22, 12 ; V. 46, 8), though we do not know much more 
of her than her name. Agni, so far, has become what 
we should call a mythological god. 

But bis career does not end there ; on the contrary, 
it becomes more and more interesting and important 
to US, as showing how the natural theogonic process 
which we have hitherto watched, does not stop there, 
but forms the foundation only, and the only safe 
foundation from which in later times the highest, the 
truest, nay, from which something exactly like our 
own conception of the Deity has sprung. 

If you remember the many things that were said of 
Agni, the various names by which he was called, the 
different phenomena of nature in which bis presence 
was suspected, you will find it easy to understand how 
behind these various apparitions a more and more 
general character grew up, a being that was Agni, but 
was nevertheless distinct from all these individual 
manifestations. We saw how Agni was perceived in 
the fire on the altar, in the spark produced by a 
powerful Motion of fire-sticks, in the Hghtning that 
sprang from the sky and the clouds and consumed 
vast forests, like a horse champing bis hay, and finally 
in the immortal light of the sun. 

Now, it is clear that Agni, who was all these things, 
could also be divested of every one of these attributes, 
and yet remain Agni. This led to two trains of 
thought. Agni was either identified with other Devas 
who likewise represented the sun, the sky, and the 
lightning, or he was more and more divested of bis 
purely material attributes, and recognised as a supreme 
deity, in every sense of the word. 
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Agni identloal wlth other Oods. 

The first prooess, that of identification, is very 
prominent in the Veda. It could hardly be otherwise 
but that, after nature had been peopled with ever 
so many Devas, some of them should encroach on 
each other's domains, and be no longer distiiiguishable 
one from the other. This has been very well brought 
out by Professor von Schroeder in his book on the 
Literature and Cviture of India (p. 77). * It should 
be pointed out/ he says, 'that many of the Vedic 
gods coincide from the beginning in their spheres of 
action, änd cover one another almost entirely in their 
character and funetions, so that each may be said to 
represent but a slightly^ varying coneeption of the 
same phenomenon. Thus Dyaus was the sky as shin- 
ing, but VaruTja also was originally the sky, as all- 
embracing. Sürya was the sun, but Savitar also 
was the sun, as imparting movement and life to all 
creatures. Püshan also was the sun, aa giving pros- 
perity to the flocks, and light and leading to the 
Wanderer on his joumey. Vish'Jiu lastly was the sun, 
as striding a.3ro8S the regions of the sky. Indra was 
the powerful lord, the begetter of storm, thunder, 
lightning, and rain. But the same is said of Par- 
granya,and Brihaspati also performs much the same 
work. Budra is the storm, the Maruts are the 
storms, V&ta is the wind, and so is Väyu. It seems 
clear that this peculiarity of the Vedic gods is closely 
connected with what has been caUed their henotheistic 
character, and that it contributed to its formation.' 
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Jl€(notlieism. 

What Professor von Schroeder here calls the heno- 
theistic character is, indeed, a very important and 
instructive feature in the development of all religious 
thought, though it is nowhere so prominent as in the 
religion of the Veda. It was fonnerly suppoged that 
there were only three forms of religion possible, 
Polytheierri, Monotheiam, and Ätheism. But in the 
Veda, and elsewhere also, it has become necessary to 
distinguish Polytheism from a previous stage, which 
may best be called Henotheism. What we mean by 
Polytheism is a belief in many gods, who, by the 
very fact that they are many and stand side by side, 
are limited in their divine character. They generally / 
form together a kind of Pantheon, and are mostly, 
though not always, represented as subject to a supreme 
god. Polytheism therefore implies the admission of a 
number of beings who all claim a kind of equality, so 
far as their divine character is concerned, who are 
conceived, in fact, as members of one class, and whose 
divinity is consequently a limited divinity, or, if we 
hold that divinity cannot be limited, no true divinity 
^t all. 

But there are, as I said just now, clear traces of 
a totally different phase of religious thought in the 
Veda. No doubt, the number of gods invoked in the 
hymns of the Kig-veda is veiy considerable, and in 
this sense the Vedic religion may be called polytheistic. 
In many hymns where different gods are invoked 
together, the conception of divinity shared by them 
all, is as limited as in Homer. But there are other 
hymns in which the poet seems to know, for the time 
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being, of one single god only. That single god is 
to him the only god, and in the momentary vision of 
the poets bis divinity is not limited by the thought 
of any other god. This pbase of thought, this wor- 
ship, not of many, nor of one only god, but of a 
Single god, I called HenotheisTn, a name which is now 
accepted by the most competent authorities as repre- 
senting an important phase in the development of 
religious ideas ^. It may be that India, where social 
life was chiefly developed in families, clans, and 
villagfe-communities, favoured the growth and per- 
manence of this worship of single deities more than 
any other country ; but, from a psychological point of 
view, it seems as if all polytheism must have passed 
through this previous phase, and as if everywhere, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, the progress 
must have been from the single to the many, and 
finally to the one. 

But apai*t from all theories, the fact remains that in 
the religious childhood of India, as represented to us 
in the hymns of the Veda, we can see this henotheistie 
tendency fully developed. We can see a poet, or a 
family, or a clan, or a village believing in this or 
that god as for the time and for certain purposes the 
only god, yet quite ready, under new circumstances, to 
invoke the help of another god who again stände 
supreme, or, more correctly, Stands alone, before the 
mind of the suppliant, as his only helper in distress. 

' It is to be regretted that other scholars should have used the 
name henotheistie in a different sense from that which I assigned 
to it. Nothing causes so much confusion as the equivocal use of 
technical terms, and the framer of a new term has generaUy had 
the right of definüig it. 
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KcnotlMlsm in nnlftmd. 



The Barne henotheistic character was pointed out by 
Castr^n in his Lectures on Flnnish Mythology. He 
described it fuUy, though he did not give it any 
definite name. *In general/ he writes, *the Single 
deities of the Finnish mythology do not, as in Greek 
and Koman mythology, seem dependent on eaeh other. 
Each god, however small he may be, acts in his own 
sphere as a free and independent power, or, if we use 
the language of the inines, as host in his own house. 
As among mortals, so among immortals, one host is 
rieh and powerful, possessed of wide-stretching lands, 
large flocks, numerous man- and maid-servants, while 
another has but a small property, a small family or 
none at all. Yet within their own walls each enjoys 
the same independence. The god of a star rules only 
over an insignificant spot in the sky, but on that spot 
he is his own host and master.' 

Sarly Soeptioimi. 

I must protest against the supposition that I had 
ever represented the whole of the Vedic religion as 
henotheistic. I seldom speak of the whole of the 
Vedic religion, for the simple reason that it does not 
fonn a whole, but represents to us in its numerous 
hymns several phases of the early religious thought 
of India. That is the very thing which makes the 
Veda so instructive to students of religion. There are 
hymns in which the gods have been counted and 
represented as all alike, none greater, none smaller. 
There are others in which one god is praised as greater 
than another god, nay, as greater than all other gods. 
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It could not be otherwise. The great natural pheno- 
mena of which the gods were supposed to be the 
secret agents, though they might seem all powerful 
by themselves, showed also clear traces of their 
mutual limitations. When the fire was seen quenched 
by water, or the sun was seen hidden in the clouds 
or sunk into the sea, the poet could only repeat what 
he saw, that Agni was hidden in the water, that the 
sun was swallowed by the clouds. We saw how these 
ideas were expressed mythologically, but they acted 
also in a diflFerent direction. They provoked the first 
doubts in the omnipotence, nay in the very existence 
of certain gods of nature. 

We find traces of this early scepticism in the well- 
known dialogue ascribed to Abraham and Nimrod ^. 
Here it is said that fire should not be worshipped, 
because water can quench it ; nor water, because the 
clouds can carry it ; nor the clouds, because the winds 
tear them; nor the winds, because even men can 
withstand them ^. 

The same scepticism appears in the remarkable 
stoiy of the Inca Tupac Yupanqui, as told by Garcilasso 
(viii. 8). Though it may have been embellished by 
the Jesuit Blas Valera, on whose authority Garcilasso 
teils it, it seems to have had an historical foundation. 
That Inca, though himseK reputed a son of the sun, 
began to doubt the divine omnipotence of his divine 
ancestor ^. 

At a great religious Council, held at the consecration 
of the newly-built temple of the Sun at Cazco, about 

^ Beer, Leben AhrafiamSf p. zi. 
^ See Whitley Stokes, Academy, No. 933, p. 207. 
^ R^yille, Les Bdigions du Mexigue, p. 321 ; Brinton, Myths qfthe New 
World, p. 66. 
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1440, he rose before the assembled multitude to deny 
the divinity of the Sun. * Many say/ he began, * that 
the Sun is the maker of all things. But he who 
makes should abide by what he has made. Now 
many things happen when the Sun is absent ; there- 
fore he cannot be the univeraal Creator. And thfiCt he 
is alive at all, is doubtful, for his joumeys do not 
tire him. Were he a living thing, he would grow 
weary like ourselves ; were he fire, he would visit 
other parts of the heavens. He is like a tethered 
beast who makes a daily round ; he is like. an arrow 
which must go whither it is sent, not whither it wishes. 
I teil you that he, our Father and Maker, the Sun, 
must have a lord and master more powerful than 
himself, who constrains him to his daily circuit without 
pause or rest.' 

Surely, this speech forms one of the brightest 
moments in the whole history of religion, and our 
bold Inca deserves a place by the side of Luther at 
the Diet of Worms. 

SxoliaiLire of CMim. 

If I have succeeded in making the henotheistic 
phase of religious thought clear to you, you will 
understand how rightly Professor von Schroeder re- 
marked that the later Identification of several gods, 
which is also very prominent in the Veda, is closely 
connected with this henotheistic tendency, If two 
families or two villages, each having their own name 
for the god of fire, came into closer contact, nothing 
was more natural for them than to say, What you 
call the moming sun we call the dawn; what you 
call Agni, fire, we call Dyaus, light; what you call 
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Sörya, the sun, we call Savitri, the enlivener. If 
Agni, as we saw, meant light and fire and warmth 
in its various manifestations, no wonder that the 
Vedic poets identified Agni with the various names 
under which light and fire and wannth had assumed 
a certain individuality in their ancient religious 
phraseology. Thus we read, Rv. V. 3, 1-2 : 

Tväm agne värunaA sräyase yät 
tväm miträA bhavasi yät samiddhaA, 
tv^ yisve sahasaA putra dev§[/i 
tväm indraA däsushe märtyäya. 

Tväm aryamK bhavasi yät kanfnäm 
n^ma svadhävan guhyam bibharshi, 
ara^änti miträm südhitam nä göbhiA 
yät dämpati sämanasä knndshi. 

' Thou, Agni, art Varuna, when thou art bom ; thou art Mitra, 
when thou art kindled ; in thee, son of strength, are äU the gods ; 
thou art Indra to the generous mortal. 

* Thou art Aryaman, when with the girls, thou bearest a secret 
name. When thou makest the husband and wife to be of one mind, 
they anoint thee with butter as a welcome friend/ 

Or again in the Atharva-veda^ (XIII. 3, 13) we read : 

Sä/i Y&runah säyäm &gnih bhavati 

säA mitral bhavati prätäA udyän ; 

a&h savitä bhütv^ äntarikshena yäti 

B&h indraA bhütv^ tapati m&dhj&t&h diväm. 

' In the evening Agni becomes Varuna ; he becomes Mitra when 
rising in the moming ; having become Savitn he passes through 
the sky ; having become Indra he warms the heaven in the centre/ 

In another place the idea that Agni is or com- 
prehends all other gods is expressed metaphorically, 
Ev.V. 13, 6: 

Ägne nemih ai^ iva dev^n tväm paribhiiÄ asi. 

' Agni, thou surroundest the gods, as a felly the spokes of a 
wheel/ 

* ^^^bert Ledures, p. 297. 
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In other hymns^ this idea of identifying Agni with 
every possible god is carried to excess, and may be 
merely the liaiicy of individual poets. 

Dnal D«lti«B. 

But that the common character of certain gods was 
clearly perceived by the people at large, we can see 
best in a number of dual names which have become 
the recognised titles of certain deities^. Thus we find 
hymns addressed to Agni and Indra as one deity, 
called Indr&gnt ; to Agni and Soma,thencalledAgni- 
shomau — a process similar, probably, to that which 
in Greek led to such combined names as Phoeboa 
Apollon and Pallas Athene, where two originaUy 
distinct names were likewise recognised as, to all 
intents and purposes, identical names, and the gods as 
identical gods. 

BeoonoUiatioa of tbe Solar aad Xeteorlo Tlieorles. 

A clear recognition of this religious syncretism, or 
rather of the common foundation of three such gods as 
those of the sun, the Hghtning, and the fire, may help 
US to remove a difficulty which has hitherto divided 
Comparative Mythologists into two hostile, or, at all 
events, separate camps. The two schools, called the 
8olar and meteorological, were often driven to explain 
the same myth as developed originaUy from solar 
phenomena, such as the sudden eflfulgence of the dawn, 
the fight of the sun against the darkness of the night, 
and the victorious retum of the light of the mom- 
ing ; or from meteoric events, such as the sudden 

J Rv. II. 1. • Eütbert Lectures, p. 297. 
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effulgence of the lightning, the fight of the storm-god 
against the dark clouds, aad the victorious retum of 
the blue sky at the end of a thunder-storm. 

These two Systems of mythological Interpretation, 
which for a time seemed irreconcilable, may after all 
find their common justification in the fact which we 
discovered in our analysis of the growth of Agni, 
recognised as present not only in the sun, but in the 
lightning also, both being manifestations of the same 
bright power, both performing similar deeds, though 
under different circumstances. Professor Tiele, in his 
excellent essay, Le Mythe de KronoSy 1886 (p. 17), has 
shown very clearly that there are deities who are at 
the same time gods of the dawn, the sun, and the 
thunder. n 

Supremacy of Aiariil. 

But besides this process of Identification which led 
to such conceptions as the Visve DeväSjthe All-gods, 
and in the end to the more or less well-founded sus- 
picion that all the names of the gods were names of 
one nameless power, there was another result, Bpringing 
from what I explained before as the henotheistic ten- 
dency of the Vedic Rishis, namely, the exaltation of 
one or other of these single gods to the rank of a 
supreme deity. 

This last stage in the development of divine beings 
is again very fuUy represented in the case of Agni. 
Other gods also share the same fate\ Indra, for 
instance, is constantly celebrated as the strongest 
and most heroic of gods, and in one of the hymns 
addressed to him, every verse ends with the words, 
visvasmäd Indra uttaraA, * Indra is greater than 

* Hibbert Ledures, p. 298. 
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all.' Of VaruTiÄ it is said that he is lord of all, of 
heayen and earth, that he is king of gods and men, 
that he rules the world, that he knows the past and 
the future, and that he rewards the virtuous and 
punishes the evil-doer. Nor is thiu character of 
supremacy ascribed to such mighty gods only as 
Indra and VaruTia. Soma, a god of whose original 
character we perceive but few traces in the Veda, and 
who has become identified simply with an intoxi- 
cating drink used at the sacrifice, is nevertheless 
praised as the king of heaven and earth, of men and 
gods, the giver of life, nay, the giyer of immortality. 

Let US now retum to Agni. Let us remember that 
Agni was at first simply ignis, the fire. It was a 
name for certain luminous manifestations, compre- 
hended under the name of Agni, which, so far as we 
know, meant originally not much more than agile, 
quickly moving. 

The General Haine of Delty. 

Let US remember also that, in accordance with the 
fact that most words are formed from roots, and most 
roots are expressive of human acts, Agni, the agile, 
had to be conceived and named as an agent, an actor, 
though nothing was said as to who that actor was. 
It was enough that he was known and named from 
one of his manifestations as a quick mover or runner. 
Other names and epithets were added from time to 
time to make him better known and better named in 
every one of his modes of acting and modes of being, 
but he always remained Agni, the quick. 

We saw also that one of-his earliest epithets was 
deva, bright, and that he shared that epithet with 
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many other unknown agents, the sun, the sky, the 
dawn, and others, who were all called Devas, the 
bright. Now it is clear that when a number of 
different objects are comprehended under the same 
name, that name beeomes ip8o facto a general name. 
These general names mark a most important period in 
the growth of language, and, what is the same, in the 
growth of the human mind. Individual objects, when 
brought under a general name, are divested for the 
time of their distinguishing features, and named or 
known by one prominent feature only, which they all 
share in common, and which is expressed by the 
general name. On the other band, the general name, 
applied to them all, beeomes likewise less definite than 
it was when applied to one object only, so that in 
the end it expresses not much more than some very 
general quality shared in common by a number of 
otherwise quite different beings. 

When Agni, fire, was called deva, bright, there 
could be little doubt what was meant. But when the 
sun, the sky, the dawn, the day, the spring, and the 
rivers were all called deva, the brightness they shared 
in common had become, if I may say so, a very diluted 
brightness. On the other band, the different objects 
or agents, now comprehended under the name of 
Devas, had so far to surrender their respective 
characters, or their peculiar modes of agency, that 
when they had all alike become conceived as Devas, 
deva could mean hardly more than sunny, cheeiful, 
kind, and beneficent. TS then Agni, fire, and Dyaus, 
the sky, and TJshas, the dawn, and all the rest were all 
called Devas, or sunny^ cheerful, kind, and beneficent 
agents, unknown agents, powerful agents, never 
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ceasing, never dying, immortal agents,< — ^had not the 
word Deva then reached very nearly the general or 
abstract meaning of gods, at least of what we call 
the gods of the ancient world ? 

flrolntion of Conoepts. 

So far, I think, it will be admitted that nothing of 
what is called supematural, no miracles in the modern 
sense of that word, no superhuman revelation were 
required to account for the simple and perfectly in- 
telligible evolution of the concept of deity. What 
should we give if in any realm of nature we could 
watch that wonderful process of evolution, of growth 
or development, so clearly as here in the realm of 
thought? If some students of physical science come 
to US and teil us of the great discovery of evolution in 
the nineteenth Century, and express a hope that we 
also, we poor metaphysicians, and psychologists, and 
philologists should become evolutionists, one hardly 
knows what to say. 

What have we been doing all this time but trying 
to understand how things have become what they are, 
how from a few roots language, by an uninterrupted 
growth, developed into the endless varieties, now 
scattered all over the world ; how from a few simple 
concepts the infinitude of thought was evolved which 
represents the intellectual wealth of mankind ; and 
how philosophers, as distant from one another as 
Kant and Thaies, are nevertheless held together by 
an unseen chain in the historical march that led them 
nearer and nearer to the trutl^ 

Keally, to be told, as we were lately by Professor 
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Komanes in bis Origin of Human FacvZty, p. 240, 
tbat 'the idea that language was the result of 
natural growth could not be appreciated in its füll 
significance, before tbe advent of tbe general tbeory of 
evolution/ that ' tili tbe middle of tbe present Century 
tbe possibility of language baving been tbe result of a 
natural growth, was not sufficiently recognised,' and 
tbat it was * tbe same year tbat witnessed tbe publica- 
tion of tbe Origin of Spedes (1859) wbicb gave to 
science tbe first issue of Steintbal's Zeitschriß für 
. Völkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft^' is enougb 
to take away one*s breatb ^. It is nearly as bad as 
wben Mr. M. Conway teils xis tbat not a single society 
for tbe protection of animals existed before tbe publi- 
cation of Darwin's book. The Origin of Species ap- 
peared in 1859 ; tbe Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals was founded in 1 824. Tbe idea of evolution 
was more fully recognised and more clearly defined by 
tbe students of language tban it bas ever been by tbe 
students of nature, and tbey certainly did not wait for 
tbe advent in 1859, before explaining wbat was meant 
by genealogical, wbat by morpbological Classification ; 
wbat was meant by dialects (varieties), by families of 
speecb (genera) ; wbat was meant by tbe constant elimi- 
nation of useless words, wbicb is but anotber and a 
more correct name for natural selection. If Professor 
Eomanes says, Even Professor Max Müller insists tbat 
' no Student of tbe science of language can be any tbing 
but an evolutionist, for, wberever be looks, be sees 
notbing but evolution going on all around bim,' wbat 

^ Wilhelm von Humboldt died in 1835. His great work on the 
Kauji'sprachef with the introduction, Über die Verschiedenheit des mensch- 
lichen Sprachbaues, appeared in 1836-40. 
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is the meaning of that evenf Even before Professor 
Romanes joined the ranks of evolutionists, I had in 
the wannest terms greeted the discoveries of Darwin, 
as a biologist, because they lent such strong Support 
to the theories put forward long ago by comparative 
philologists, and they enabled them to see many things 
far more clearly by their analogies with his theories. 
TJnfortunately, Darwin had been misinformed as to 
the results obtained by the Science of Language, 
having consulted some personal fiiiends whom he 
trusted, and who were not quite competent to give 
the necessary Information. It was in the interest of 
the true theory of evolution, in support of true against 
false Darwinism, that I published my criticism of 
Darwin's Views on Language, not as an Opponent of 
the theory of evolution. That theory has no stronger 
fortress than the Science of Language, of Thought, 
and of Eeligion. For it is here that evolution Stands 
before us as a simple fact, and not, as is so often the 
case in nature, as a mere hope and desire. We have 
here no missing links, but one perfect and unbroken 
ehäin. 

The HlfiThest Conce];»t of Delty. 

And now we have another and a much more impor- 
tant st^p to make. Many philosophers, many historians, 
many students of the evolution of the human mind 
would readily grant that the human mind, unassisted 
by any but the great natural miracles by which it 
finds itself surrounded from the first moments of its 
conscious life, might have reached the concept of gods, 
such as we find it in the ancient religions of the world, 
in what have often been called natural religions as 
distinct from supematural religions, But they would 
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demur, if asked to admit that the highest concept of 
God, such as we find it among Jews, Christians, and 
possibly among Mohammedans, was within the reach 
of unassisted human reason. We need not inquire 
why they should have so strong a wish that it should 
be so, and why others should wish with the same 
intensity that it should not be so. If it can be shown 
that the highest and purest concept of deity has been 
the result of a natural and perfectly intelligible 
evolution, all we have to do is to study the facts which 
history has preserved to us, and then to draw our own 
conclusions. Let those who hold that the highest 
concept of deity is unattainable without a special 
revelation, put down those attributes of deity which 
they believe are outside the ken of natural religion. 
Let US then put by the side of them the divine 
attributes which are the property of natural religion, 
and if there remain any that cannot be matched, let us 
then freely admit that these were unattainable by 
man as placed in this world, though it is a world of 
unceasing miracle and of never-ending revelation. 

There is one powerful prejudice against which all 
believers in evolution have to guard. When we see 
the last result of an evolution we are loth to identify 
it with its simple and often apparently very mean 
beginnings. When we see the mouth of the Thames, 
which can be as wild and as terrific as the ocean 
itself, we can hardly believe that it began with the 
few trickling rills on the south-eastem slope of the 
Cotswolds. When we look up to the towering branches 
of an ancient oak tree, we cannot realise how it should 
have Sprung from one of those small decaying acoms 
that lie scattered round its roots. And when we 

(2) O 
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admire the beauty of a fiiU-grown man, we almost 
shrink from tbe idea that not many years ago that 
noblest work of natura was nothing but a plastic cell, 
undistinguishable, to our eyes at least^ from any 
other ceÜ that might in time develop into a dog or 
an ape. 

It is the same with our words. Their original mean- 
ing is often so commonplace and so material that 
nothing but downright faets can force us to believe that, 
for instance^ such abstract terms as to perceive and 
to conceive are derived from capio, to lay hands on a 
thing. But because aapiration and inspiration come 
from the same source as respiration and Perspira- 
tion, they lose nothing of that sublime meaning with 
which in the course of time they have been invested. 
If, therefore, we should find that the highest and 
purest concept of divinity had slowly been elabo- 
rated out of the primitive material concept of fire, 
that would in no way lower the divine concept. On 
the contrary, it would only serve to impress upon 
our minds the same lesson which nature teaches us 
again and again, namely^ that the highest achieve- 
ments are often connected by a continuous growth 
with the meanest beginnings, and that we are not 
to call common or unclean what has been cleansed by 
the spirit. 

▲gal, Mi Creator, Bnler, JndiT«- 

With these wamings as a preface, let us now 
watch the latest phases in the growth of Agni. We 
saw him in the Yeda as one of many single gods, 
afterwards as identified with other gods whose nature 
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and functions he shared. We shall now see him, still 
with the name of Agni, though with little of bis 
original physical character left, as the Supreme God. 

From an Indian point of view, the idea of a creator 
of the World is by no means the highest idea of deity. 
Some Indian philosophers regard the character of a 
creator, whether explained as a maker^ or ai'chitect, 
or Operator of any kind, as even incompatible with 
their subliraest idea of God. But in the Veda, Agni 
is still distinctly conceived as the creator. In I. 96, 4, 
it is he who is called granitä rödasyoA, the pro- 
genitor of heaven and earth ; and in VII. 5, 7 it is 
Said that he produced all things, bbuvanä; granäyan. 
Sometimes this act of creation is represented as a 
spreading out of heaven and earth, as in III. 6, 5, t&va 
krätva rödasi & tatantha ; or as a stretching out of 
heaven and earth like the stretching out of skins, 
VI. 8, 8, vi k&rma,nt iva dhishfiTie avartayat, * he un- 
folded heaven and earth, like two skins.' At other 
times it is said that Agni supported earth and heaven, 
I. 67, 5, and that he kept heaven and earth asunder, 
VI. 8, 8 \ 

Being the maker, the creator, the progenitor of the 
World, he is likewise the supreme lord (samrä,gf), the 
king of men {r&gk krish^lnSm manushimlm, I. 59, 5). 
Not only does bis greatness exceed that of heaven, 
I. 59, 5, but bis wisdom also is infinite. He knows 
all worlds, III. 55, 10, and bis laws cannot be broken 
(IL 8, 3 ; VI. 7, 5). 

Nor are bis moral character and bis kindness towards 

^ Of. Isaiah zliL 5, ' Thus saith God the Lord, he that created the 
heavensi and stretched them out ; he that spread forth the earth and 
that which cometh out of it.' xl. 22, * He that stretcheth out the 
heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in.' 

Ca 
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sinful man forgotten. For in IV. 12, 4 he is invoked 
in the foUowing terms : 

Yät Jdt hi te purushatrSf j&yriahtha, 
ä/rittibhiA k&kriinä kät kit ^gaA, 
kn'dhi sü asm^ äditeA änägän 
vi ^nämsi sisrathaA yishvak agne. 

'If we have committed any sin against thee through human 
weakness, through thoughtlessness, make us sinless before Aditi, 
O Agni, loosen our misdeeds from us on every side/ 

And those who worship him and obey his commands 
do not prosper here on earth only, but it is believed 
tbat he can also impart to them immortality ; I. 31, 7: 

Tväm täm agne amn'tatve 
uttam^ märtam dadhäsi. 

'Thou placest that mortal in the highest immortality/ 

Now, I ask, can we ourselves form a much more 
sublime conception of the deity than what we see 
the conception of Agni to have become in the 
Veda? Of Agni, the fire, there is little, nay, there 
is nothing left in that supreme god whose laws must 
be obeyed, and who can at the same time forgive 
those who have broken his laws, nay,- who can pro- 
mise to those who worship him, etemal life. 

It is quite true that by the side of these sublime 
conceptions, we find also the most homely and childish 
ideas entertained of Agni by some of the Vedic poets. 
But that is not now the question. There is an ebb 
and flow in all religions. At present we want to 
know the highest mark which the tide of Vedic 
religion has ever reached, in order to understand what 
the human mind, left face to face with the natural 
revelation of this world, can achieve. Trusting to the 
fragments that have been preserved to us in the Veda, 
to the remains of the most childish as well as the 
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most exaJted thoughts, we may say that natural 
reKgion, or the natural faculties of man under the 
dominion of the natural impressions of the world 
around us, can lead, nay, has led man step by step to 
the highest conception of deity, a conception that can 
hardly be surpassed by any of those well-known defi- 
nitions of deity which so-called supematural religions 
have hitherto claimed as their exclusive property. 

What I have just stated are either facts or no facts, 
but if they are facta, they should be accepted and 
inwardly digested in the same spirit in which St. Paul 
accepted and inwardly digested the facts that met his 
eyes when standing before the very altars of the 
heathen world. 'Whom ye ignorantly worship/ he 
Said, * Him declare I unto you,' — not a new god, not a 
god different in origin from their own, but the same 
god who had been ignorantly worshipped in the child- 
hood of the world, who is ignorantly worshipped even 
now, but for whom the human heart and the human 
mind have always sought, in the bounds of their 
habitation, if haply they might feel after him and 
find him, though he is not far from every one of us. 

Tbe Dark Slde of Vedic Bellglon. 

Let US now look at the dark «ide of Indian religion. 
There could be no greater mistake than to attempt to 
hide it, for that dark side also has many lessons to 
teach US. 

In the later Sanskrit literature, and in the epic poetry 
already, there is a decided falling oflF in the high con- 
ception of Agni, as the supreme deity, such as we saw it 
in the Veda. Or, at all events, there is a most puzzling 
mixture of diflFerent conceptions of Agni. In some 
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plaoes he is described ae a man, or, if you Uke, as a 
god with dark yellow eyes (pingäksha), a red neck 
(lohitagriva), and seven tongues, that is, flames. He 
appears in füll armour with bow and diso (i;akra), 
driving along on a chariot drawn by seven red horses. 
He is one of the eight Vasus, generally the first among 
them. These Vasus are the bright gods, Agni, fire; 
Soma, moon; Ahas, day; Anila, wind; Pratyüsha, 
dawn;Prabhä,sa,light; Dhara(earth?); andDhruva 
(sky?). His father is Brahma, bis mother S&,ndilt, 
Other fathers and mothers of his are also mentioned, 
aecording to the different ways in which fire takes its 
origin. Sometimes Anila, wind, is called his father ; 
sometimes Apas, the waters, the clouds, his mothers. 
He is sometimes called his own father, because he was 
produced from himself and by himself (tanünap&t, 
svayoni, etc.). Aecording to an old tradition Agni 
is represented as the brother of Dyaus, the sky, and 
the uncle of Indra, who, though perhaps mightier and 
more populär than Agni, is nevertheless a younger 
god. Indra is not a Vasu, but a Vä-sava, a descendant 
of Vasu, probably of Dyaus. He is more the god of 
the Brähmans, while Indra is more the god of the 
Kshatriyas. 

Agni has even his love-affairs, like any of the Greek 
gods. In the Rig-veda already, I. 66, 8, he is called 
gkr&k kanmäm pdtiA gräninäm, the lover of girls, the 
husband of wives. His wife Svähä often complains 
about his fancies for other ladies. He feil in love, 
for instance, with Mahishmati ^, the daughter of king 
Nila, and, as a consequence, the fire on the altars of 
the palace would never bum except when blown by 

^ Mah&bh&rata 11. 80, 1130. 
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the sweet breath of the young princess. The king 
is much incensed, but as Agni refuses altogether to 
bum in the palace, except on condition of receiving 
the princess as his wife, the king has to yield, and 
Agni becomes his son-in-law and his protector. 

The same story happens a second time, when Agni 
refuses to burn at the sacrifice of king Duryodhana, 
unless he gives him his daughter Sudarsanä. Here 
also the king has to yield, and Agni, in the form of 
a BrsLhmaTia, marries the young princess. 

But in spite of this mythological and dramatic 
colouring which Agni has received, more particularly 
in the Purätias and in the ordinary superstitions of 
the day, the memory of his divine and supreme 
character has never entirely perished. Agni is known 
in the Mahltbharata ^ also as omnipresent and omni- 
scient, as the witness of all our acts, whether good 
or evil. He is conceived, not only as visible, but 
likewise as invisible, and dwelling within all things 
that have life. He is not only the lord of all things, 
of the World, of gods and men, but the creation of the 
World is ascribed to him, and it is said of him that he 
who created the world will, when the time comes (präpte 
kelle), destroy it also (Mahäbhärata I. .-^ä, 8417) : 

Sn'sh^ä lokäns tiin imän havyayäha, 
käle präpte pa/casi punaA samiddhaA, 
tvam sarvasya bhuvanasya prasütis 
tvam evägne bhavasi puna^ pratish^^. 

* Havyaväha, thou, having created these three worlds, ripenest 
them (lit. cookest them) again when thou hast been kindled at the 
right time. Thou art the origin of the whole world, and thou alone 
art again its refuge/ 

The purifying power of Agni is frequently put 
forward, and though he is said to hate all erimes, yet 

^ Holtzmann, Agni naxih den Vorstellungen des MMtbhdrata, 1878, p. 5. 
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his favour can be gained even by the sinner by prayer 
and truthfubiess. There is a prayer in the Mahäbhä* 
rata (11. 30, 1152) addressed by Sahadeva to Agni, 
where we can see the most curious mixture of his 
mythological and divine characters, and gain a valu- 
able insight into the chaotic state of religious ideas 
in the later ages of Hinduism. 

* O thou whose path is black, this undertaking is 
for thy sake, adoration be to thee I Thou art the 
mouth of the gods, thou art the sacrifice, O purifier ! 
Thou art called the purifier (pävaka) because thou 
purifiest, thou art the carrier (havyavähana) because 
thou carriest the sacrificial offerings. The Vedas were 
produced for thy sake, and therefore thou art ö^äta- 
vedas ^. O Vibhävasu, thou art iTitrabhänu (with 
brilliant light), Suresa, the lord of gods, Anala (fire), 
the doorkeeper of heaven, the eater of offerings, the 
flaming, the crested. Thou art Vaisvanara (belonging 
to all men), with dark yellow eyes, the monkey, pos- 
sessed of gi-eat splendour, the father of Kumä,ra (god 
of war), the holy, the son of Rudra (Rudragarbha), 
the maker of gold. May Agni give me splendour, 
Väyu breath, the Earth strength, and the Waters hap- 
pinessl O thou son of the waters, powerful öäta- 
vedas, lord of gods, mouth of the gods, O Agni, do 
thou purify me by thy truth I O thou, who art 
always well worshipped at the sacrifices by Rishis, 
BrähmaTias, gods or demons, do thou purify me by 
thy truth 1 O thou, with smoke as thy banner, crested, 
destroyer of sin, born of wind, always abiding within 
living things, do thou purify me by thy truth I ' 

' An Impossible etymology, resting on a misunderstanding of 
Agni's Vedic name G^ätavedas, i.e. knowing aU that exists, like 
vi^a-yedas, knowing all things. 
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Such ideas as we here find niixed up together, may 
seem to us quite incompatible. 

Antbropomorphlsm. 

But we must not forget that the anthropomorphic 
tendencies in man are well-nigh irresistible. The old 
commandment, * Thou shalt not make to thyself any 
graven Image, nor the likeness of anything that is in 
heaven above, or in the earth beneath, or in the water 
under the earth,' has been broken by nearly all reli- 
gions, if not by making likenesses, at least by con- 
ceiving the Deity in the likeness of man. In the 
ancient Vedic religion there is no sign as yet of 
graven Images, and though many human qualities are 
attributed to the gods, they never assumed that 
plastic human character which they have in Greece. 
Still, the anthropomorphic tendency was there, par- 
ticularly in later times, 

Tbe Sage N&rada. 

There is a curious legend, preserved by Al-Birüni 
(I. 116), of an Indian sage, called Närada, a son of 
Brahman. He had but one desire, that of seeing 
God, and used to walk about, holding a stick. If he 
threw it down it became a serpent, and he was able 
to work other miracles with it. One day, being en- 
grossed in meditation on the object of his hopes, he 
saw a fire from afar. He went towards it, and then 
a voice spoke to him out of the fire : * What you de- 
mand and wish is impossible. You cannot see me 
save thus.' When Närada looked in that direction, 
he saw a fiery appearance in something like a human 
shape. Henceforwai'd it has been the custom to erect 
idols of certain shapes ! 
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There is a deep meaning in this story, a conscious- 
ness of our human weakness to conceive God except 
in the likeness of man. However, the story may be p 

late, and the writer may possibly have been ac- 
quainted with the story of Moses. 

Z3iflii«no« of 01illdr«n on Bellglon. 

No doubt, the childish legends about the gods may 
originally have grown up among the uneducated 
classes ; they may have been intended for children 
only who could not be fed on stronger food. But 
what we have leamt in our childhood is surrounded 
by a halo which often lasts for life, and what is old 
and has been handed down from mother to child, re- 
tains a sacredness of its own, often beyond the reach 
of refleetion or argument. We must never forget that 
all religions, particularly in their earliest stages, re- 
present the thoughts of the highest and the lowest 
layers of society, and that many a story told at first 
in good faith by an old grandmother, may in time 
become a sacred narrative. 

If all the stories that are told by the common people 
in Roman Catholic countries about St. Peter, as the 
doorkeeper of heaven, and his very free-and-easy con- 
versations with God, the Father ; if all the miracles of 
the childhood of Christ, contained in the spurious 
Gospels ; if all the circumstances attending the sup- 
posed apparitions of the Virgin in ancient, in me- 
diaeval, and even in modern times, had been reduced 
to writing, we should then have something oorre- 
sponding to the silly stories about Agni and other 
gods which we find in India in the epic poems and in 
the Puränas. However, as the level of civilisation 
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and good taste is higher in Europe than it is in India, 
it is certainly true that in Europe the corruption of 
religion has never gone so far as in India. There are 
some portions of the Bible which, I believe, most 
Christians would not be sorry to miss. But that is 
nothing in comparison to the absurd and even revolting 
stories oecurring in Sanskrit books which are called 
sacred. In that respect it is quite true that there is 
no comparison between our own sacred book, the New 
Testament, and the Sacred Books of the East. Never- 
theless, the study of these Sacred Books of the East 
is füll of lessons, and füll of wamings. If we see 
Agni, the god of fire and light, conceived as the 
highest god, as the soul of the world (ätman), he being 
in the universe and the universe in him ^, and then 
read of the same Agni as in love with a young prin- 
cess, we can leam by an extreme case, how religion, 
being the common property of the young and the old, 
of the wise and the foolish, is exposed to dangers 
from which nothing but perfect freedom of thought 
and perfect freedom of speech, granted to all its fol- 
lowers, can save it. But we can also learn another 
lesson, namely, that every religion, being the property 
of the young and the old, the wise and the foolish, 
must always be a kind of compromise, and that, whUe 
protesting against real corruptions and degradations, 
we must leam to bear with those whose language 
diflFers from our own, and trust that in spite of the 
tares that have sprung up during the night, some 
grains of wheat will ripen towards the harvest in 
every honest heart. 

^ Holtzmann, 1. o., p. 9. 



LECTUKE IX. 

USEFÜLNES8 OF THE VEDIC RELIGION FOR A COM- 
PARATIVE STUDY OF OTHER RELIGIONS. 

Agni, rire, in othmx Beliffionji. 

IT would hardly be possible anywhere but in India 
to discover so complete a coUection of jfragments 
with which to reconstruct what I call the biography 
of the god of fire. Of the early period to which the 
fonnation of the name of Agni must be assigned, and 
of the successive phases of its application to the 
various manifestations of the beneficial and baneful 
power of fire, we have no records anywhere but in 
the Veda. But it must not be supposed that it was 
in India only that the god of fire and other gods 
sprang from the simplest observations of the pheno- 
mena of nature, and that other nations, more particu- 
larly the Semitic, began at once with abstract names 
of deity. No language can have abstract names 
without something to abstract them from. The great 
advantage which the Veda offers to us consists in its 
enabling us to watch the very process of abstraction 
more fully and more minutely than it can be watched 
anywhere eise. 

In the hymns of the Kig-veda there is as yet no 
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definite System of belief. There is no doubt a uni- 
fonnity of thought, but there is at the same time the 
greatest variety of individual expression. We saw 
how in some of the hymns Agni was really no more 
as yet than the name of fire, whether buming on the 
hearth, or destroying forests, or descending from the 
sky in the shape of lightning. But we also saw how 
in other hymns there remained nothing but the name 
of Agni, while what was meant by it was the omni- 
potent Creator and the onmiscient ruler of the world. 
I think I may say therefore that nowhere in the whole 
world does ancient literature enable us to study this 
development of religious thought so fully and so un- 
interruptedly as in ancient India. 

Vo Beligious Uteratnre in Oreeo« and Ztaly. 

In Greece and in Italy there are some, but not many 
indicationß left, that might have opened the eyes of 
classical scholars as to the real theogony of the Olym- 
pian gods. But the continuous stratification of re- 
ligioifs thought, which is so instructive, and in its 
teachings so irresistible in the Veda, was broken up 
in Italy and Greece, and little is left to us beyond the 
detritus forming part of a tertiary surface. 

If we tum our eyes to other countries which claim 
to be in possession of a very ancient literature, and 
try to study there also what may be called the 
geology of theology, we seldom find the documents 
we really care for, documents exhibiting the actual 
growth, not the final upshot of religious thought. 

Sellglon in Egypt. 

In Egypt, for instance, there is plenty of religious 
literature, and plenty of local variety, but every 
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Cluster of mythology and religion, whether in Upper 
or in Lower Egypt, whether under the earliest or 
under the latest dynasties, seems already finished, 
systematised, and complete. 

Erugwoli on EgTptlan SeUglon. 

I may quote the words of one of the best Egyptian 
scholars, Professor Brugsch, who in the introduction 
to his last work, The Religion of the Old Egyptiana 
(1888), writes : 

*The opinion which has lately been very unre- 
servedly pronounced, that the Egyptians possessed 
a kind of viUage-religion, which assumed different 
forms in different parts of the country, and waÄ at 
last reduced to some kind of uniformity by the 
sophistical wisdom of the priests, is refuted by the 
texts of the pyramids, in which we perceive both the 
unity of a general fundamental System and the differ- 
ences, in details only, of local cults. No one would 
deny that the mythology of the Egyptians, like that 
of the Greeks and Bomans and other civilised nations 
of antiquity, arose from simple conceptions closely 
connected at first with the sky and the general nature 
of the country; but as far as monuments of mytholo- 
gical meaning can carry us back in the Valley of the 
Nile, nowhere do they display the faintest traces of 
those first beginnings, least of all in the later legends 
and stories of the gods. Everywhere we are met by a 
well-established System, and local traditions seem only 
like variegated illustrations of one and the same 
fundamental conception within a System/ 

No religion has been represented to us under such 
different forms as the religion of Egypt. From the 
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days of HerodotuB and Manctho to our own days every 
kind of theory has been proposed as to its origin, its 
nature, and its purpose. Those who know least of the 
language and literature of that mysterious country 
have always been most emphatic in their opinions on 
Egyptian religion. We have been told with equal 
assurance that the gods of the Egyptians were deified 
men or deified animals, that their religion was fetish- 
ism and totemism, and that nowhere could sacrificial 
worship be traced back so clearly to a primitive wor- 
ship of ancestors as in the original home of mummies 
and pyramids. That elements of all these beliefs may 
be discovered in Egypt need not surprise us, con- 
sidering that they are found in nearly all religions, 
even in those that have not been spread over so large 
an area and preserved through so many ages as that 
of Egypt. 

But scholarship surely has its rights, and however 
mueh we may admire the achievements of the inner con- 
sciousness, surely men who have devoted their lives to 
the study of Egyptian philology, and to whom hiero- 
glyphic, hieratic, and demotic texts are as familiär as 
Greek and Latin, have a right to be listened to, par- 
ticularly if they are entirely free from predilections in 
favour of any philosophical System. 

Ibe Pag« Benouf on tli« Oods of EgTpt. 

I have quoted the opinion of Professor Brugsoh as 
to the real character of the ancient reHgion of Egypt. 
I cannot resist quoting likewise the opinion of Mr. Le 
Page Renouf, an eminent student of hieroglyphics, 
wedded to no System of philosophy, nor suspected of 
any religious blas. And I do so the more readUy, 
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because I am afraid that bis words, being contained 
in the Preface to the Book of the Deady Facaiviüe 
of the Papyrus of Ani, 1890, have reached but few 
except students of hieroglyphics. 

* The beginnings of the Egyptian religion/ he writes 
(p. 7), * are anterior, probably by many centuries, to 
the earliest documents, and we can only speak with 
certainty of it from a time when the nation had 
akeady attained a very high degree of civiHsation. A 
period when the reu/o™ eonfined to fetishiBm or 
to the worship of ancestors is historically unknown. 
Although many of the gods are mere names to us, we 
have very accurate knowledge of all the important 
ones, and those which are not yet understood are 
certainly of the same nature. 

' No competent scholar has the least doubt that the 
Eai*th and Sky, the Sun, Moon, and Stars (and certain 
constellations in particular), Light and Darkness, and 
the very hours of the day and of the night, were con- 
sidered as gods ; and that the gods most frequently 
mentioned, Seb, Nu, Nut, BÄ, Tmu, Horus, are personi- 
fications of physical phenomena. And no greater 
names than these can be found.' 

And again : * The mythology of Egypt had its origin 
exactly Kke the mythologies of other nations known 
to US. AU proper names were originally appellatives, 
and every name is derived from one only of the attri- 
butes or characteristics of an object. And as every 
object has several attributes, or may be considered 
from various points of view, it is susceptible of various 
names. Hence arise in some languages the many 
Synonyms (often poetical or metaphorical) for such 
objects as Island,, river, horse, serpent, camel, sword, 
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gold. It is evident that in countries where the 
powers of nature are the objects of worship, the same 
power is liable to be called by very different names. 
This is especially likely to be the case when the popu- 
lation is distiibuted over a large extent of country, 
with loeal worships under the superintendence of 
priesthoods independent of each other. The myths 
arising either from the name of the god, or from the 
phenomena which he personified, would necessarily 
Vary aecording to locality. And this diversity would 
continue even when, at a later period of intercourse 
between the different parts of the country, many of 
the local worships and mythologies had come into 
general acceptance. No attempt was then made at 
harmonising contradictions, and all attempts which 
have more recently been made to exhibit a consistent 
System, whether of Greek, Indian, or Egyptian my tho- 
logy, spring from a radical misconception of the 
nature of a myth. When we know wJio the gods 
really are, the myths about them are perfectly intel- 
ligible.' 

Unless these statements, emanating from real 
scholars, can be proved to be erroneous, it seems 
that we have a right to say that, as in India so in 
Egypt, the concept of something divine arose first 
from a contemplation of the wonderful activities of 
nature, and that when other objects were deified, this 
meant that they were, more or less consciously, placed 
within the boundaries of the same concept^. If the 
Egyptians could not mummify without having their 
mum, or some similar substance answering the same 
purpose, neither could they deify, unless they were 

* Hibberi Ledures, p. 266. 
(2) P 
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beforehand in possession of a deua, or something 
divine. 

Seligion in Babylon and ▲■■yxia. 

We should have expected most valuable light on 
the origin and the growth of religious conceptions 
from Babylon and Nineveh. But, in spite of the 
wonderful discoveries that have been made among 
the recently disinterred ruins of palaces with their 
archives, and temples with their libraries, all is for 
the present chaotie and shifting. The very best 
scholars confess that they cannot teil what may be 
Accadian or Sumerian, and what may be Babylonian 
or Assyrian, in the religious phraseology of the in- 
scriptions, while the very names and gender of the 
gods Vary from year to year. Much, no doubt, will 
in time be brought to light by the indefatigable dis- 
coverers and deeipherers of Mesopotamian antiquities ; 
but the Student of religion who should venture to Sup- 
port his theories by facts taken from cuneiform sources, 
would find that these Supports have to be renewed 
or changed from year to year^. I say this from per- 
sonal experience, and without any disparagement ; — on 
the contrary, I think we ought to recognise in it the 
best proof of the rapid progress of cuneiform studies. 

^ A very excellent resutne of what was known of the ancient Baby- 
lonian religion in 1887 may be seen in Prof. Sayce's Hihbert Lectures. 
These lectures are particularly useful because they are honest in 
acknowledging the present state of knowledge, with its inevitable 
uncertainties. On p. 6 we read : * Unfortunately, in the present 
State of our knowledge, it is sometimes impossible to teil to which 
of these two classes of texts a document belongs, and yet upon the 
right determination of the question may depend also the right de- 
termination of the development of Babylonian religion.* On p. 105 
we are told that it is doubtful whether the principal deity of Baby- 
lon, Bei Merodach, was Accadian or Semitic, whether Marudak 
(Merodach) was an Accadian or a Semitic name (p. 106). 
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Wliere to study the Kistorioal Growth of Bellifioxis Zdeas. 

It would be easy to collect from Egyptian and 
Babylonian sources some striking parallels to the 
development of Agni, which we have traced in the 
Veda, but we must leave this for a later lecture. 
Among uncivilised nations also the worship of fire 
in Its various phases, from the lowest to the highest, 
can be and has been studied by söme of our best 
anthropologists. But here, even more than in Egypt 
and Babylon and other countries which possess lite- 
rary documents of various dates, the opportunities of 
studying the problem which occupies us at present 
are totally wanting. We find there also nothing but 
results. We see the last surface of religious belief, . 
but we have no means of piercing one inch beneath 
that surface. Fortified by our experience, derived 
chiefly from the Veda, we may guess at the ante- 
cedents of the actual beliefs of uncivilised races. We 
may apply the general principle of * like results, like 
causes.' But we shall have to do this with the 
greatest caution, for the human mind, which is, after 
all, the only soil of religious ideas, is least amenable 
to generalisation, and in the growth of religion, 
though the determining influence of the masses must 
not be forgotten, the power of the individual is im- 
mense, and often withdraws itself from all calcu- 
lation. 

The Old Testament. 

We should naturally have expected the most useful 
information as to the natural growth of the concept 
of deity in the various books of the Old Testament. 
They profess to give us an account of the earliest 

P 2 
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intercourse between man and God, from the days when 
we are told that Adam and Eve heard the voice of the 
Lord God Walking in the garden in the cool of the day 
(Gen. iii. 8), to the time when Moses was told that 
no man can see God and live (Ex. xxxiii. 20). 

But you know how difficult, nay, how impossible 
it is, in the present State of Biblical criticism, to use 
the Single books of the Old Testament for historical 
purposes. I need hardly remind you that by the 
students of the Science of Religion the Old Testa- 
ment can only be looked upon as a strictly historical 
book by the side of other historical books. It can 
claim no privilege before the tribunal of history, nay, 
to claim such a privilege would be to really deprive 
it of the high position which it justly holds among 
the most valuable monuments of the distant past. 
But, at present, the authorship of the single books 
which form the Old Testament, and more particularly 
the dates at which they were reduced to writing, 
form the subject of keen controversy, not among 
critics hostile to religion, whether Jewish or Christian, 
but among theologians who treat these questions in 
the most independent, but, at the same time, the most 
candid and judicial spii'it. By this treatment many 
difficulties, which in former times disturbed the minds 
of thoughtful theologians, have been removed, and 
the Old Testament has resumed its rightful place 
among the most valuable monuments of antiquity. 
It is now often invoked to confirm the evidence of 
cuneiform and hieroglyphic inscriptions, instead of 
having to invoke the testimony of these inscriptions 
in its own support. But all this was possible on 
one condition only, namely, that the Old Testament 
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should be treated simply as an historical book, willing 
to submit to all the tests of historical critioism to 
which other historical books have submitted. 

But what the student of the history, that is, of the 
continuous growth of religion, looks for in vain in the 
books of the Old Testament are the successive stages 
in the development of religious concepts. He does not 
know which books he may consider as more ancient 
or more modern than other books. He asks in vain 
how much of the religious ideas reflected in certain of 
these books may be due to ancient tradition, how 
much to the mind of the latest writer. In the third 
chapter of Exodus God is revealed to Moses on Mount 
Horeb, not only as the supreme, but as the only God. 
But we are now told by competent scholars that 
Exodus could not have been written down tili prob- 
ably a thousand years later than Moses. How then 
can we rely on it as an accurate picture of the 
thoughts of Moses and his contemporaries ? It has 
been said with great truth^ that 'it is almost im- 
possible to believe that a people who had been eman- 
cipated from superstition at the time of the Exodus, 
say 1491, and had again and again proved the evils 
of idolatry and been driven to repentance, and who 
had been all along taught to conceive God as the one 
universal spirit, existing only in truth and righteous- 
ness, and justice, and mercy, should be found at the 
time of Josiah, in 621, nearly nine hundred years 
later, steeped in every superstition, and permitting 
among themselves the perpetxation of all the crimes, 
known to the false and barbarous forms of worship/ 
Still, if the writings of the Old Testament were con- 

^ A. 0. Butler, Wliat Moses saw and heard, p. 88. 
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sidered as contemporaneous with the events which they 
relate, this retrogressive movement in the religion of 
the JewB would have to be accepted. 

Most of these difficulties, however, are removed, or, 
at all events, considerably lessened, if we accept the 
results of modern Hebrew scholarship, and remember 
that though the Old Testament may contain very 
aneient traditions, they probably were not reduced to 
writing tili the middle of the fifth Century b. c, and 
may have been modified by and mixed up with ideas 
belonging to the age of Ezra. 

This is not the place to discuss questions of Hebrew 
scholarship, and yet it is of exti'eme importance for 
US to know whether we may, or, in fact, whether we 
must take into account the books of the Old Testa- 
ment in studying the growth of religious ideas. 
What would the student of religion give, if he could 
really feel sure that he was reading in the books of 
Moses the thoughts of humanity 1500 B. c. All our 
ideas of the historical growth of religious ideas, among 
Semitic nations at least, would have to be modified, 
whereas at present, unless we can fix the date of 
each individual book of the Old Testament, our only 
safe course is to leave this most important coUection 
of sacred documents aside, the very collection from 
which formerly all our ideas of the aneient history of 
religion used to be formed. 

It sometimes happens, however, that^ researches 
carried on for quite difierent purposes, suddenly cross 
the path of other inquiries, and help in settling ques- 
tions with which they were originally unconnected. 
The same has happened in our case. 
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Znvention of Alpha1>etio WUtingr. 

Thanks to the genius of De Roug^, and the sub- 
sequent labours of Lenormant and Brugsch, there can 
be no doubt — at least, I cannot see how there could 
be — that what we call the Phenician letters, and what 
the Greeks also very honestly called the Phenician 
letters, were derived from hieratic hieroglyphics. 
I cannot at present explain the whole process by 
which out of a large number of hieroglyphic signs 
about twenty-two were selected to serve as alphabetio 
letters, as consonants and vowels. Nor has it been 
possible to fix the exact date at which this process 
took place, though such evidence as there is points, 
according to De Roug^ to about 1000 B. c. But it is 
a matter of history that we have no evidence of 
alphabetic writing, even for the purpose of inscrip- 
tions, much less for the purpose of the composition 
of books, tili about the time of king Mesha, whose 
famous inscription dates from the ninth Century b. o.^ 

Between the use of writing for monumental or even 
for commercial and epistolary purposes, and the use 
of writing for literaiy purposes, however, there is 
everywhere a gulf of centuries. In fact we may say, 
so far as our knowledge extends at present, that 
there is no historical evidence of any hook in alpha- 
betic writing before the seventh Century b. c. 

^ I do not take account here of the ancient inscriptions discoyered 
by Euting, Glaser, and others in Arabia. Their dates are as yet 
too much a matter of controversy. Dr. Glaser refera the Minaean 
aiphabet to 2000 to 3000 b.c. Professor D. H. Müller places it from 
600 B.c. to 600 A.D. On the other hand Dr. Müller takes the Lihyän 
aiphabet to be more primitive than the Sabaeo-Minaean, while Dr. 
Glaser makes it post-Christian, 150 to 475 A.D. Under these circum- 
stances it is surely wlse to wait. See AUgemeine Zeitung, Nos. 36, 37« 
1890. 
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To suppose therefore that Moses could have written 
a book in Hebrew, and with a Semitic aiphabet, 
would be to antedate the writing of books by nearly 
a thousand years, and the employment of alphabetic 
writing in general by more than 500 years. 

If Moses wrote at aU, if he actually held a book 
and read it in the audience of the people (Exod. 
xxiv. 7), he could only, leamed as he was in all the 
leaming of the Egyptians, have written in hiero- 
glyphics, but certainly not in the Phenician aiphabet. 
The very tables of the law could not have been traced 
with any but hieroglyphic or hieratic letters, for the 
simple reason that our Phenician aiphabet, so far as 
we know at present, did not exist before 1000 b.c., 
if so eai'ly. Of course, the arguments which are 
used in support of this conclusion may be contro- 
verted. One single inscription, in Phenician or 
Semitic letters, found in Egypt or Arabia might by 
its dato upset our conclusions as to the date of the 
invention of alphabetic writing. But what will hardly 
ever be upset is our conviction that books in alpha- 
betic letters were a far more recent invention, and 
existed nowhere before the seventh Century B. c. 

The Sixtli Century B.C. 

It has been truly said that a more interesting 
history of the world might be written if, instead of 
being divided according to the domination of par- 
ticular dynasties or the supremacy of particular races, 
it were cut oflF into departments, indicated by the in- 
fluence of particular discoveries upon the destinies 
of mankind^. You would have the epochs marked 

^ See Speech by Lord Salisbury, in Times, Nov. 4, 1889. 
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by the discovery of gunpowder, of the printing press, 
of the steam engine, of electricity in modern times ; 
and you would have in ancient times the epochs 
marked by the discovery of fire, of bronze, of iron, 
and of alphabetic writing for literary purposes. 

But if the introduetion of written books marks an 
epoch in the history of civilisation, we ought to be 
able to diseover clear traces of it in the principal 
countries of the world. Now you know the wonder- 
ful intellectual activity of the sixth Century b. c. in 
every part of the civilised world. Between 600 and 
500 B. c. we have in Asia the foundation of the Persian 
Empire, with Cyrus and Darius Hydaspes, the restorer 
of the Zoroastrian faith. We have in Asia Minor the 
rise of the lonian republics, and the sudden burst of 
Greek philosophy, Greek poetry, nay even Greek 
history. Not only Thaies (solar eclipse, 585), Anaxi- 
mander (612-546) and Anaximenes, but Pythagoras 
(t 510), Xenophanes, Herakleitos, and Parmenides all 
belonged to that great Century. Greek lyric poetry 
burst forth in the songs of Theognis, Simonides, and 
Anakreon ; ancient laws began to be collected by 
Solon and others, and towards the close of the 
Century we hear of Pisistratus (t528) coUecting 
manuscripts of the Homeric songs, as they had been 
recited at the gi-eat Panathenaic festivals. The Logo- 
graphi of that time were actual writers of chronicles, 
and the immediate precursors of real historians, such 
as Herodotus. 

Though it is a mere guess, it seems to me extremely 
likely that this literary development of the sixth 
Century b.c. was really due to the introduetion of 
alphabetic writing for literary pui-poses from Egypt 
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and Phenicia to Asia Minor and Europe. I doubt 
whether we can trace the writing down of any of the 
sacred books of the East to an earlier date than that 
Century, though they, no doubt, existed for centuries 
before that time, preserved by oral tradition. 

The Zoroastrian texts may have been coUeeted at 
the time of Darius. The Veda was probably not 
reduoed to writing tili much later, and the Bame 
applies to the Buddhist canon. In China writing, 
according to their fashion, may have been known 
long before, but the collection of the canonical books 
of Confucius and Laotze belongs again to the sixth 
Century. 

Tlie Old Tevtament as ita Kistorloal Book. 

If then we tum to the books of the Old Testament, 
we find that they were finally coUected by Ezra, 458 
B. c, who lived about seventy-five years after Darius, 
the collector of the Zoroastrian code. We must re- 
member that Ezra had been brought up in Babylon 
during the reign of Artaxerxes. To suppose that por- 
tions of the Old Testament existed in the form of books 
at the time of Moses would run counter to all history. 
The Jews, we must remember, were far from being a 
more literary people than their neighbours, and to sup- 
pose that they alone should have possessed a book- 
literature at a time when all their neighbours had to 
be satisfied with oral tradition, or with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, hieratic papyri, and cuneiform cylinders, 
is more than at present any historian can admit^. 

But though in using the books of the Old Testament 
we must always be on our guard against intellectual 

^ See Appendix XIII. 
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anachronisms, due to the inevitable colouring which 
the mind of the collector and final redactor may have 
thrown on the character of a book, the traditions, as 
finally coUected by Ezra, and before him by the High 
Priest, Hilkiah, hardly allow us to doubt that a belief 
in one Supreme God, even if at first it was only a 
henotheistic, and not yet a monotheistic belief, took 
possession of the leading spirits of the Jewish race at 
a very early time. All tradition assigns that belief in 
One God, the Most High, to Abraham. Aecording to 
the Old Testament, Abraham, though he did not deny 
the existenoe of the gods worshipped by the neigh- 
bouring tribes, yet looked upon them as diflFerent from, 
and as decidedly inferior to, his own God. His mono- 
theism was, no doubt, narrow. His God was the friend 
of Abraham, as Abraham was the friend of God. Yet 
the coneept of God formed by Abraham was a con- 
cept that could grow and that did grow. Neither 
Moses, nor the Prophets, nor Christ himself, nor 
even Mohammed, had to introduce a new God. Their 
God was always called the God of Abraham, even 
when freed from all that was still loeal and narrow 
and superstitious in the faith of that patriarch. 

Xonotheistio Instinct of the Semltio Baoe. 

It is well known that some excellent Semitie 
scholars, and more particularly Kenan^ find the ex- 
planation of this early monotheistic belief of the 
Father of the Faithful in what they call the mono- 
theistic instinct of the whole Semitie race. That 
theory, however, even if it explained anything, is 
flatly contradicted by aU the facts that have come 
to light in the early history of the Semitie nations. 
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If there was any religious instinct in them, it was 
a polytheistic instinct, as we see in the monuments 
of Babylon and Nineveh, in the traditions of Arabia, 
and even in the constant backslidings of the Jews. 

Abraham. 

Many years ago, in one of my earliest essays on 
Semitic Monotheism (1860), I tried to show, in Oppo- 
sition to Renan'^ view, that the Jewish belief in One 
Supreme Qod must be traced back, like all great 
ideas, to one person, namely to Abraham, and that, 
in his case, it could not be ascribed to a national 
instinct, which rather would have led him in the very 
opposite direction, but on the contrary, to his personal 
Opposition to the national instinct, or to what I 
ventured to call, in the truest sense of the word, a 
special revelation. For that expression I have been 
taken to task again and again during the last thirty 
years, though I thought I had made it very clear in 
all my writings what I meant by a special revelation» 
not a theophany, but *a profound insight, an in- 
spired vision of truth, so deep and so living as to 
make it a reality like that of the outward world^,' 
nay, more than that of the outward world. Such a 
revelation can, by its very nature, be granted to one 
man only, can be preached by one man only, with 
the füll faith in its reality, and this man, as far as 
the religion of Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans 
is concemed, was Abraham. 

But although Abraham may have attained at a very 
early time to his sublime conception of the One God, 

^ These are the words in which my defence was undertaken by 
J. F. Clarke in his Ten Great Beligions, p. 403. 
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the Most High God, freed from the purely physical 
characteristics which adhere to tho gods of other 
nations, we can see very clearly that in this sublime 
conception he stood almost alone, and that the gods 
of the Je WS, and of the Semitic nations in general, 
had onee been gods of nature, quite as much as the 
gods of India. 

If we saw the account of the appearance of Jehovah 
on mount Sinai in the sacred books of any other 
religion, we should have little doubt that the God, as 
there described, was originally a god of fire and 
thunder. * In the moming,' we read, ' there were thun- 
ders and lightnings, and a thiek cloud upon the mount. 
And mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because 
the Lord descended upon it in fire: and the smoke 
thereof ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the 
whole mount quaked greatly.* 

What is told of Elijah and of his vision on mount 
Horeb is like an epitome of the whole growth of 
the Jewish religion in general. We read that *the 
Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind rent 
the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before 
the Lord ; but the Lord was not in the wind. 

And after the wind an earthquake ; but the Lord 
was not in the earthquake. 

* And after the earthquake a fire ; but the Lord was 
not in the fire. 

* And after the fire a still, small voice.' 

What we should have expected in any other sacred 
book, at the end of this description of a storm, would 
have been the loud, strong voiee of the thunder, 
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foUowing after the storm, and the earthquake, and 
the fire of lightning. But the still small voice shows 
that Elijah saw more than the mere physical features 
of the storm, and that the voice which he heard was 
meant for a higher voice that speaks not only in the 
storm, the earthquake, and the fire, but in the heart 
of man. 

The Ood of rire in the Old Testament. 

The highest authorities on the religious antiquities 
of the Semitic peoples, and of the Jewish people in 
particular, have expressed their conviction that the 
physical characteristics of their principal God point 
to an original god of fire, taking fire in the same 
wide sense in which it was taken in India, not only 
as the fire on earth, but as the fire of heaven, the 
fire manifested in storm and lightning, nay, the fire 
as the life of nature and of man. In this way only, 
they think, can we account for the poetical phra«eo- 
logy still found in many places of the Old Testament. 
For instance, Psalm xviii. 8 : 

* There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, 
And fire out of his mouth devoured ; 
Goals were kindled by it. 

He bowed the heavens also, and came down, 
And thick darkness was under his feet/ 

Or again, Psalm xxix. 3 : 

* The voice of the Lord is upon the waters, 
The glory of God thundereth, 

Even the Lord, upon many waters/ 

But though we can clearly perceive in these and 
similar passages that there were physical ingredients 
in the character of the supreme God of the Jews, 
nowhere but in the hymns of the Veda can we watch 
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the gradual elimination of these physical ingredients, 
and the historical uufolding of the true idea of God 
out of these primitive germs. I know füll well that 
to some any attempt to trace back the name and 
concept of Jehovah to the same hidden sources from 
which other nations derived their first intimation of 
deity, may seern almost sacrilegious. They forget the 
diflFerence between the human concept of the deity and 
the deity itself, which is beyond the reach of all human 
concepts. But the historian reads deeper lessons in 
the growth of these human concepts, as they spring 
up everywhere in the minds of men who have been 
Beckers after truth — seeking the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after him and find him ; — and when he can 
show the slow, but healthy growth of the noblest and 
sublimest thoughts out of small and apparently in- 
significant beginnings, he rejoices as the labourer 
rejoices over his golden harvest ; nay, he often wonders 
what is more truly wonderful, the butterfly that soars 
up to heaven on its silvery wings, or the grub that 
hides within its mean chrysalis such marvellous possi- 
bilities. 



LECTURE X. 

FIBE AS CONCEIVED IN OTHEB BELIGIONS. 
71re widely Worsblpped. 

THOUGH we cannot hope to find in other religions 
any documents in which to study, as we can in 
the Veda, the successive stages through which the 
worship of fire passed from its simplest beginnings, as 
the fire on the hearth, to its highest stage, as the 
Creator and ruler of the world, we may at all events 
try to collect some fragments of the worship of Fire, 
preserved in other religions, whether united genea- 
logically with the Vedic religion or independent in 
their origin. 

Next to the worahip of the sun, there is probably 
no religions worship so widely diffused as that of 
Fire. * Since there has been fire, it has been wor- 
shipped,' is a saying of Bashshar Ibn Burd, quoted 
by Al-Birftiü (vol. ii. p. 131). But we must distin- 
guish. Fire has been worshipped for very different 
reasons, and the very name of worship comprehends 
many heterogeneous kinds of reverence, esteem, grati* 
tude, and even prudential considerations, which were 
called forth by the benefits and Services rendered by 
fire to the different races of man. Nevei-theless, I 

(2) q 
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believe we shall find that there is nothing, or very 
little, in the religious, philosophical, and my thological 
conceptions of fire, whether entertained by civilised 
or uncivilised, by ancient or modern races, that does 
not find some analogy, and, to a great extent, some 
explanation, in the rieh religious, philosophical, and 
my thological phraseology of India. 

rire in the Avmtta,. 

The nearest relations of the ancient Aryas of India 
were no doubt the Aryas of Media and Persia, of 
whose religion we obtain some interesting, though 
fragmentary, information from the Zend-avesta. The 
idea, once so prevalent, that their religion consisted 
entirely of Fire-worship has long been surrendered 
by scholars, though it crops up again and again in 
populär writings. From the first acquaintance with 
the original texts of their sacred writings, it became 
clear that Fii'e occupied only a subordinate place in 
their religious System. 

If we call the religion of Zoroaster fire-worship, we 
must apply the same name to the religion of India, 
nay even to the religion of the Jews. Almost every 
religion which recognises bumt oflerings, exhibits at 
the same time a more or less prominent reverence for 
the sacrificial fire itself. To Outsiders in particular, 
and to casual observers, the fires buming on the 
altars of temples or on the hearth of every house 
seem to be the principal manifestation of religious 
worship and of religious faith. Thus it happened 
that, like the religion of Persia, that of India also 
was often represented as fire-worship. Al-Birftni, for 
instance (vol. i. p. 128 ; vol. ii. p. 139), declares that 
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the Rig-veda treats of the sacrifices to the fire, as if 
it treated of nothing eise. He is, however, more 
correct when he states (vol. ii. p. 131) 'that the Hindus 
highly venerate the fire, and offer flowers to it,' 
though we ought to remember that there are many 
things besides flowers which were sacrificed in and 
to the fire. 

Ormasd, not Fire. 

In the Zend-avesta Agni, as a separate god of fire, 
occupies in fact a far less prominent place than in 
the Veda. The real object of veneration with 
Zoroaster and his followers was Ahura-mazda, whom 
we call Ormazd. Ahura-mazda was a deity whose 
deepest roots we shall discover in the concepts of 
heaven, light, and wisdom. He was not Fire, though 
he is often represented as the father of Fire. This 
shows his close relationship with the Vedic Dyaus, 
the sky, who was likewise conceived as the father of 
Agni. 

Ater, Fire. 

The name of fire in Zend, however, is not Agni, 
but Atar, a word which in Sanskrit is supposed to 
exist in the name Athar-van, one of the early sages 
who kept the fire, the supposed ancestor of the family 
of the Atharvans, to whom, as we saw, the Atharva- 
veda was attributed. It is sometimes used also as 
a name of Agni himself. The word sLtar has no 
etymology, so far as we know ^, whether in Sanskrit 
or in Zend. 

^ Darmesteter, Ormaed et Ahriman, p. 55, note. That athar in 
athar-yan is the same word as ätar may be conceded. In i2end 
äthrayan has long, athaurun short a. The Vedic athari also, 
and atharyu, may be connected with athar, and possibly the 

9« 
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It seemed stränge to studente of the Parsi religion 
that Atar, fire, should be the son of Ahura-mazda, 
and that his mother, the wife of Ahura-mazda, should 
be water. From what we now know, however, from 
the Rig-veda, this becomes perfectly intelligible. 
Fire is the son of the sky, whether in his character 
of the sun or of lightning, and he is the son of the 
waters, whether as rising from the clouds in the 
moming, or as issuing from the clouds as lightning 
in a thunderstorm \ 

Atar'B Tight with AsA Bahika. 

This Ätar or fire in the Avesta represents in some 
respects both Agni and Indra, for the battle against 
Asi Dahä;ka, the fiendish snake, is waged in the 
Avesta by Ätar alone, who frightens the fiend away 
and recovers the light (Ävarenö). Trita, who in the 
Veda takes sometimes the place of the conqueror of 
the fiend, is called Aptya, the descendant of the 
waters, which shows his close connection with Agni, 
asApäm napät, the offspring of the waters or the 
clouds, that is, the lightning. In the Avesta this 
Trita appears as Thra^taona Athwya, who kills 
Azi Dahllka in the four-cornered Varena, originally 
a name of the sky, corresponding to Greek ovpavös, 
and Sanskrit Varu^ia. 

This battle between Agni or Trita and Ahi in the 
Veda, between Ätar orThraetaona and A^i Dahäka 

Greek äßpayfvrj, a tree of which tinder was made. *A0^p also in the 
sense of the point of a weapon might be related, but not so ^AO^vrj, 
which comes from a very different source. 

^ Apäm napät is distinguished in the Ayesta from Atar, but is 
often mentioned in close connection with him ; see Vispered, 
VIL 6. 
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in the Avesta, which was originally a purely mytho- 
logical representation of the battle between light and 
darkness, whether in a thunderstorm or in the diumal 
struggle between day and night, became after a time 
a mere legend. And it was one of Burnouf s most 
brilliant discoveries that in what was formerly ac- 
cepted as genuine Persian history, namely the over- 
throw of king Jemshid by the usurper Zoh&k, and 
the overthrow of Zohäk by Fertdün, he recognised 
once more our old Vedic friends, Trita, Ahi, and 
Yama, brought down from the sky to the earth, and 
changed from divine and mythological powers into 
human and historical characters ^. 

Plurallty of Atar. 

When by the side of the one Atar we find also 
many fttars (S. B. E. xxiii. 8) mentioned in the Avesta, 
we have only to remember that in the Veda also 
there were many agnis or fires, in which the presence 
of Agni was discovered and acknowledged. This sub- 
division of Fire was carried on even further in the 
Avesta than in the Veda. In the Veda we can dis- 
tinguish three fires, sometimes called Agni nirma- 
thya, fire obtained by rubbing, Agni aushasya, fire 
rising with the dawn, solar fire, and Agni vaidyuta. 
the fire of lightning. In the Avesta (Yasna XVII) 
we meet with five fires : — (1) the fire that was before 
Ahura-mazda, (2) the fire that dwells in animal bodies, 
(3) the fire in trees and plants, (4) the fire in the 
clouds, (5) the domestic fire, (6) the Nairya-sangha 

' On the changes of Thradtaona into Feridün, of Yima Khshäeta 
into Jemshid, and of Äzi Dahäka into Zohäk, see Seleäed Essays, i. 
p. 479. 
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fire, also called the Behram fire, which is to be kept 
burning in temples \ 

Besides the three principal fires in the Veda, the 
fire obtained by rubbing, the fire of lightning, and 
the fii*e in the sun, two more are often mentioned, 
the ^ä^Aara, that which resides in the stomach and 
Cooks or digests food, and another that is supposed 
to reside in plants. This identity of the fire on the 
hearth with the fire in the human body was expressed 
with great definiteness by a Shawnee prophet. * Know/ 
he Said, * that the life in your body and the fire on 
your hearth are one and the same thing, and that 
both proceed jfrom one source ^/ When, however, Agni 
is invoked as residing in all things, and also as a 
witness abiding in our own body, this is not meant 
for the grä^Aarägni, butinvolves a higher conception 
of Agni as an omnipresent power. Thus we read, 
Kam. VI. 101, 30 :— 

Tram agne sarvabhütänäin aariräntar Agok&rsJi, Tvam säkshi 
näma dehasthas, trähi mäm deyasattama. 

' Thou, O Agni, art invisible inside the body of all creatures, thou 
art called the witness in the body, save me, O best of gods/ 

The Agni residing in the plants, may be the warmth 
that ripens them (Rv. X. 88, 10, s&h öshadhiA pafeiti 
visvärftpäÄ) ; but more frequently he is conceived as 
dwelling within trees and plants, because he can 
be called forth from them by friction. He is called, 
VI. 3, 3, vanegräÄ, born in the wood ; 11. 1, 14, 
gÄrbhaÄ vtrüdh&m, the child of the plants ; and he 
is often represented as hidden in certain trees which 
were used for producing fire. 

^ 8. B, E. xxxi. p. 258. 

* I^arraMve o/John Tanner, p. 161 ; Brinton, Myths of the New World, 
p. 144. 
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The three sacrificial fires are the Qärhapatya, Da- 
kshina, and Ahavaniya, to which the Avasathya and 
Sabhya are sometimes added so as to make five. 

Atar» 8on of Oxmasd. 

But Ätar had also a divine personality of bis own. 
His constant name is the son of Ahura-mazda. He 
is called a warrior, driving on a blazing chariot 
[S. B, E. xxiii. p. 153), a benefactor, a source of glory 
and a source of healing (1. c, p. 15). In the Atas Nyägis 
(L c, p. 359) we read not only of sacrifices and in- 
vocations offered unto Atar, but he himself is called 
worthy of sacrifice and invocation. He is implored to 
bum for ever in the house, until the time of the good 
and powerful restoration of the world. It is said to 
be well with a man who worships Atar with sacrifices, 
holding in his band the sacred wood, the baresma, 
and the meat. For Atar can bestow not only fulness 
of life and welfare, but also knowledge, sagacity, 
quickness of tongue, a good memory, an under- 
standing that goes on growing and that is not 
acquired through leaming. In a prayer addressed 
to him the poet says: *Give me, O Atar, son of 
Ahura-mazda, however unworthy I am, now and for 
ever, a seat in the bright, all-happy, blissful abode 
of the holy ones. May I obtain the good reward, 
a good renown, a long cheerfulness of soul/ And 
Atar is supposed to bestow the foUowing blessing on 
his worshippers : ' May herds of oxen grow for thee, 
and increase of sons ; may thy mind and thy soul be 
master of its vow, and mayest thou live on in the 
joy of the soul all the nights of thy life ' (xxiii. p. 360 ; 
and xxxi. p. 313). 
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BlfRireno« iMtwean Atar and Agni. 

Remember all this is addressed to Ätar, originally 
simply a name of fire. It is much the same as what 
we saw addressed to Agni in the Veda. But there 
are differences also between the Vedic Agni and the 
Avestic Atar. We saw that Agni in the Veda was 
made a sarv abhaksha, a devourer of all things, that 
he resented the aflTront, but that in the end everything 
was supposed to be purified by fire. Thus the Vedic 
Indians bumt their dead in the fire^ and afterwards 
buried the ashes. To the Zoroastrians both these acts 
would have seemed sacrilegious, for such was their 
belief in the holiness of fire and of the earth, that 
they would have considered both polluted by any 
contact with unclean things^. The very breath of 
man or of woman, which, as we saw, Agni was so 
fond of, was believed by the Zoroastrians to con- 
taminate the fire ^, and hence the Paitidllna ^, a kind 
of veil wom by the priest, and reaching from the nose 
to the chin, the modern Penom*. 

* S, B. E. iv. p. 80. 

' It should be remembered) however, that Manu also (IV. 53) for- 
bids blowing the fire with one's mouth. He likewise disapproves 
of throwing impure substances into the fire, warming one's feet at 
it, or stepping over it. Some authorities, however, say that the 
£^auta fire may be kindled by blowing, because it is particularly 
ordained so in the Vä^asaneyaka, but that the domestic fire is not 
to be thus treated. See Äpastamba Sütras, translated by Bühler, 
S. B. E. ii. p. 56 ; L 15, 20 : Vasish«ia XII. 27-29. 

« 1. c, p. 164. 

* A curious ooincidence shows itself in the ceremonial of the 
Slaves, as described by Saxo Grammaticus. The priest has to clean 
the sacellum with a broom, and while doing this must never allow 
his breath to escape. When he can retain his breath no longer, 
he has to go out and then to retum to his work in the temple, so 
that the deity may not be contaminated by human breath. See 
Lippert, Die RdigUmen der Europäischen CuUurvolker, p. 93. 
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!■ tlie A^Mitlo Beliglon dualistio? 

It is generally supposed that the religion of the 
Avesta differs from that of the Veda by being 
dualistic ^. In one sense this is perfectly true. The 
Zoroastrians recognise an evil spirit, Angra Mainyu, 

by the side of the good spirit, Ahura-mazda. In some 
respects these two spirits are equals. The good spirit 
did not create the evil spirit, nor can he altogether 
prevent the mischief that is wrought by the evil 
spirit. The Zoroastrian religion, having a decidedly 
moral character, recognises in this struggle between 
good and evil the etemal law of reward and punish- 
ment, good always begetting good and evil evil. In 
the same maimer as the good spirit opposes the evU 
spirit, every man is expected to fight against evil in 
every shape. Zoroaster himself was supposed to 
have been appointed by Ahura-mazda to defend the 
good people, it may be the agricultural population, 
against the attacks of their enemies, the worshippers 
of the Da^vas. The oldest prayers in the Avesta are 
supposed to have been addressed by Zoroaster to 
Ahura-mazda, imploring his help, and mouming over 
the suflFerings of his people. 

All this is perfectly true, but if we once know from 
the Veda what the fight between good and evil, 
between light and darkness meant in the beginning, 
we shall understand why after all, in the dualism 
of the Avesta, the good spirit is always supreme, as 
Indra is supreme over VWtra, Agni over Ahi, Atar 
over Azi Dahäka. The fact that Indra or Agni or 
Atar has an enemy, that light is sometimes over- 

* See West, S. B, E., vol. v. p. Ixix ; Mills, S, B» E., vol. xxxi. Introd. 
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whelmed by darkness, does not annihilate the belief in 
the supremacy of one of these two contending powers. 
The gods are always conceived as different in kind 
from their opponents. The gods are worshipped, the 
demons are feared. If therefore we call the ancient 
religion of Zoroaster dualistic, the same name might 
be applied to the Vedic religion, so far as it recog- 
nises Vritra and other powers of darkness as dangerous 
opponents of the bright beings. Indeed, I doubt 
whether there is any religion which is dualistic in the 
sense of recognising two divine antagonistic powers 
as perfect equals. Even so-called Satanic races who 
ofFer sacrifices to evil spirits only, and seem to neglect 
the good spirits, do so because they can trust the 
latter, but are afraid of the former. Wherever there 
is a belief in a devil, the devü may be very powerful, 
but he can never become supreme. He is by its very 
nature a negative, not a positive concept. No doubt, 
the powers of evil in the Avesta are different from the 
powers of darkness in the Veda. They have assumed 
a decidedly moral character. But they are the same 
in origin, and it is owing to this that they never have, 
never could have attained to perfect equality with the 
Good and Wise Spirit, Ahura-mazda. 

The most important lesson which we may leam 
jfrom the Avesta, particularly when we do not lose 
sight of its antecedents in the Veda, is that we may 
see how physical religion leads on almost uncon- 
sciously to moral religion. It is the distinction 
between night and day, between darkness and light, 
that foreshadows and predetermines the distinction 
between what is lovely and unlovely, between what 
is evil and good, between what belongs to the powers 
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of darkness and the powers of light. Nature, as the 
voice of the God of Nature, awakens in the heart of 
man the first conception of that etemal Dualism 
which is manifested in night and day, in darkness 
and light, and in the works of darkness and in the 
works of light. And as night is the negation of day, 
not day of night, as darkness is the negation of light, 
not light of darkness, a deep conviction was left in 
the mind of man, that evil also is the negation of 
good, not good of evil. The light of the sun might 
be absent for a time, but it was hidden only, it 
could never be destroyed, and as every moming 
proclaimed the victory of light, the ancient worshippers 
of nature and of the gods of nature never doubted that 
the final victory must belong to the powers of light, 
that Vritra must suceumb, that Ahriman must be 
vanquished, and that light and truth and righteousness 
must prevail in the end. 

TixB In Egypt. 

But it is not only the religion of Persia which 
receives its true explanation from India, it is not 
only the Zoroastrian Atar whose true historical ante- 
cedents are preserved to us in the hymns addressed 
to the Vedic Agni. In this case there is really a 
genealogical relationship between the two religions 
and between the two deities. But even where there 
can be no thought of such a genealogical relationship, 
we shall often find in the most distant countries the 
most striking similarities with the conceptions of fire 
as elaborated by the Vedic Indians. 

In some cases mythological ideas which seemed 
utterly irrational become at once intelligible by a 
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mere comparison with Vedic ideas. We saw how 
many different characters were ascribed to Agni in 
the hymns of the Veda. In one hymn he was clearly 
the fire on the hearth, the protector of the family; 
in another the lightning, the destroyer of the demons 
of darkness ; in another again the sun, the light of 
the World, the giver of life and strength. Being all 
this, and representing such diflFerent powers, he soon 
was conceived as something different from each and 
all of these manifestations, something behind and 
above them all^ and thus was raised at last to that 
divine supremacy which, as we saw, marks the highest 
stage which religious speculation has reached at any 
time. If we have clearly understood this process, and 
then turn our eyes to Egypt, we shall find it repeated 
there in almost every detail. 

Modem Character of the EiTTPtiaii Beliglon. 

Only while in Egypt we can no longer discover the 
motives that led to this syncretism, these motives are 
fully disclosed to us in the hymns of the Veda. It is 
stränge, but it is recognised as a fact by the best 
scholars, that in Egypt, where the actual monuments 
are apparently so much older than in India, we seldom, 
if ever, can discover the deepest roots and feeders of 
religion. Professor Chantepie de la Saussaye, in his 
able r^sum^ of the recent researches of Egyptologists, 
remarks (§ 51) : * Our knowledge of the first dynasties 
has been greatly enlarged by Maspero's discoveries 
during the last years, but we have not come any 
nearer to the original sources of Egyptian civilisation. 
Our knowledge does not reach beyond Menes, who 
govemed a fully organised kingdom. The religion 
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also of the oldest periods was quite complete, at least 
we find there almost all the elements of religious 
thought, but we cannot discover their beginnings. 
Everything, even ai'chitecture and plastic art, is 
already so fully developed that we must look for a 
more ancient antiquity, and that is entirely with- 
drawn from our sight.' 

Under these circumstances a comparative study of 
religions can alone throw light on those periods in 
the development of the Egyptian religion which lie 
confessedly beyond the earliest monuments. Though 
we cannot admit a common historical ground from 
which the religions of Egypt and India bi'anched off, 
we can admit a common human foundation in which 
they had their deepest roots. Even if the Veda did 
Bot allow US an insight into the workings of the 
Indian mind which produced, for instance, that stränge 
syncretism of a terrestrial, celestial, and atmospheric 
Agni, the mere fact that the same puzzle presented 
itself to the Indians and to the Egyptians would lead 
US to look for a common cause, simply in their com- 
mon human nature, and thus facilitate the Solution 
of the riddle. But if in India we still find the key 
left, as it were, in the lock, we have a perfect right 
to try whether the same key will not turn the bolts 
in the Egyptian lock. If it does, we have done all 
that we can do. If we have not perfect certainty, we 
have at all events high probability that the problem 
can be, and has been successfuUy solved in Egypt as 
well as in India. I quote once more from M. Chantepie 
de la Saussaye : ^ We first draw attention,' he writes 
(§ 49), * to the general Identification of the gods with 
one another. We perceive at once how impossible it 
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is to distinguish from each other the attributes of the 
individual gods or the spheres of their activity. From 
this arise9 the assertion made by many Egyptologists 
that fundamentally the Egyptian gods all meant the 
same thing; the gods represented the sun, the god- 
desses the mothers or something eise. This is most 
certainly not the case. But at a very early date the 
gods were almost all represented as being gods of 
light. Hence the combined names of Amon-Ra, Ba- 
Osiris, and many more. This is the reason why it is 
so difficult to fathom the nature of the gods frop the 
texts. Originally Ptah was probably not a sun-god. 
Still he is most distinctly called the sun-disc. The 
fact that Set appears in the boat of the sun, does not 
determine bis original nature/ All this, as we saw 
before, would be applicable to the Vedic religion as 
well as to the religion of Egypt. Let us now con- 
sider some individual gods in Egypt that show some 
similarity with Agni. 



When we read the account given, for instance, of 
Ba, we almost imagine that we are reading an account 
of Agni, in bis character as sun-god. Nearly all the 
gods are identified with Ea. He is the sun-god, the 
Creator and ruler of the world. He daily conquers bis 
enemies, particularly the dark cloud-serpent Apep 
(Sk. Abi). His nearest relatives are Shu and Tefnut, 
the children of the sun (Asvinau, divo napätau). Ra 
is identified with Tmu, the setting sun (Yama), and 
with Harmachis, the daily sun travelling from East 
to West (VishTiu). 
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Osizis. 

In Osiris, again, most Egyptian scholars have now 
discovered a solar deity. He is the oldest child of 
Seb, goddess of the earth (Prithivt), and Nut, goddess 
of heaven (Dyaus). He is married to his sister Isis 
(Yama and Yami^), killed by his brother Set, but 
avenged by his son Horus. Osiris becomes lord of 
the lower world and judge of the dead (Yama) ; and 
his worshippers look forward after death to admission 
into his kingdom. Äs Agni is Yama and Yama Agni, 
so Ra is called the soul of Osiris, Osiris the soul of 
Ra (1. c, § 47). 



Another Egyptian deity, Ptah (the opener?), is 
often identified with Osiris. Both are represented in 
the form of mummies, and like Osiris, Ptah also is 
invoked in the end as the creator of heaven, of earth, 
and of man. Ptah represents, in faet, another phase 
of the sun, the sun that has set and beeome invisible, 
but that retums again at the end of the night, or at 
the end of winter ^. 

And while Ptah thus receives light from Agni, 
both being the Ught by night as distinguished from 
the sun, the light by day, Ptah also refleets light on 
Agni, at least in one of his special developments. 

We saw how Agni, the sacrificial fire, was not only 
used by the priest as a means of conveying offering to 
the gods,but was very soon,by a very natural transition 

^ On a curious coincidenoe between the twins Yama and Yamt, 
and the twins Yame and Yama in Peru, see Brinton, Myths qf the 
New World, p. 156. 

' Brugsch, BeHgion der aUen Aegypter, p. 287. 
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of thought, conceived as himself a priest. In a very 
similar manner, the fire which was used by tbe smith 
for melting metal and fashioning it into tools and 
weapons, was likewise conceived as himself a smith 
and an artificer. We see this change very clearly 
in the Greek Hephaestos, in tbe Boman Vulcan, and 
in the Egyptian Ptah. For Ptah is not only tbe 
noctumal sun, Ptah is the former and artificer, tbe 
worker of metals fi'om gold to iron ^, he is the lord 
of artists^ and to bim is naturally ascribed the forging 
of the vault of heaven and of the sun. By anotber 
(L c, p. 512) Step he advances to the dignity of a 
maker of the world, father of the beginnings, creator 
of tbe egg, and father of the gods. Nay, like Agni, he 
is Said to have generated himself (p. 514). 

TvuMlitri in tbe Veda. 

A similar concatenation of ideas seems to have led 
to the conception of a Vedic deity, otherwise difficult 
to explain, namely TvasWri. Tvash^ri means tbe 
artificer, the maker and shaper, but it is clear that 
originally this name belonged to Agni. In some of 
the Vedic hymns Tvasb^ri is still used as a synonym 
of Agni (I. 95, 2 ; 5) ; in others he is identified witb 
Savitri visvarüpa, the sun of many forms (III. 55, 19 ; 
X. 10, 5). His character in tbe Veda is by no means 
coherent and intelligible, but if we admit Agni, the 
solar fire, as bis foundation, we can account for his 
more special character as tbe fire applied to every 
kind of workmanship, as tbe forger of tbe tbunderbolt, 
tbe maker of the sky, and lastly, as the creator of the 

^ Brugsch, 1. c, p. 508. 
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whole World (Vkg. Samh. XXIX. 9), and the giver of 
life (Rv. X. 18, 6). In the end, his original character 
as Agni was so entirely forgotten that in one passage 
Tvash^ri is actually represented as having fashioned 
Agni also (Rv. X. 46, 9). 

But though the Egyptian Ftah explains some 
characteristic features in the Vedic Tvash^W, there 
is much that still remains mysterious in the legends 
told about this Indian Hephaestos, particularly the 
marriage of his daughter (Sarar?yü), and the murder 
of his three-headed son, Visvarüpa (X. 10, 5 ; X. 8, 9). 

Fire in Greeoa, Hephaestos. 

If now we tum our eyes from Egypt to Greece and 
Rome, we find hardly anything for which we are not 
fuUy prepared. Anything like pyrolatry or worship 
of fire, as a mere element, is foreign to the character 
of the Greeks. All their gods had become thoroughly 
personal and almost human long before we know 
anything about them. Hence, though we can'discover 
an elementary background in Hephaestos, his per- 
sonal character preponderates so decidedly that it has 
almost obliterated every trace of his origin. According 
to Homer (IL i. 577; Od. viii. 312), Hephaestos was 
the son of Zeus and Hera, just as Agni was the 
son of Dyaus and of the waters. These waters repre- 
sented not only the clouds, but the whole bright 
atmosphere, where fire, as light or lightning, was sup- 
posed to dwell. Here ("H/)?;) corresponds to a Sanskrit 
form *Svä,rä, a feminine of Svar, sky, from which 
also "HAioff, the sun. Here, though recognised as the 
principal wife of Zeus, represented but one out of the 
many phenomena of nature with which Zeus, the 

(2) R 
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highest god of heaven, was supposed to have produced 
offspring. We have only to remember that in the 
Veda Dyaus was often aseigned to Agni as bis father, 
and the waters and the dawn as his mothers \ in order 
to understand the Homeric conception that Hephaestos 
was the child of Zeus and Here. The idea that 
Hephaestos had no father, but that Here, out of spite, 
brought him forth by herseif, as Zeus had given 
birth by himself to Athene, is but one of the many 
half-poetical, half-philosophical, and often purely 
imaginative expansions of mythology which abound 
in Greece more than anywhere eise. The statue of 
Here, mentioned by Herodotus (vi. 82), which repre- 
sented her as emitting fire from her breast, is the 
truest image of her as the bright atmosphere, sending 
forth lightning from the clouds. As Agni is often 
called the child of the waters, without any mention 
of a father, Hephaestos may possibly, in that sense 
also, have been called the oflFspring of Here. Even the 
lameness of Hephaestos may find its explanation in 
the fact that Agni in the Veda is called footless 
(apäd), and that his movement is unsteady and 
vacillating. The violent catastrophe when Zeus hurls 
Hephaestos from the sky, is again a mythological 
rendering of Zeus hurling his thunderbolt upon the 
earth, while the myth that it took Hephaestos a whole 
day to fall from the sky to the earth, and that he 
touched the island of Lemnos with the setting sun, 
may contain a recoUection of the identity of Agni, as 

* It is true that Dyävä-pnthivyau, Heaven and Earth, are often 
mentioned as the parents of Agni, but this would not justify us in 
taking Here, with Welcker {Götterlehre, i. p. 863), as originaUy a god- 
dess of the earth. 
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lightning, with Agni, as the setting sun. Eveji the 
hiding of Hephaestos during nine years may be a faint 
echo of the many stories told in the Veda of Agni 
wishing to absent himself and hiding in the waters 
(cf . IL xviii. 398). In the mind of Homer, however, the 
elementary antecedents of Hephaestos exist no longer. 
With him he is the crafty smith or carpenter or artist, 
and it is difBcult to say whether Charis or Aphrodite 
was assigned to him as his wife, because originally 
she represented the Dawn, or whether this myth was 
merely intended to indicate the grace and charm of 
the art of Hephaestos. 

The name of "H^ataros is difficult to explain. I 
thought^ it might be traced back to the Vedic 
yäyish^Aa, a constant epithet of Agni, meaning the 
youngest, or the always young. Thus we read, 
Rv. n. 4, 5 : 

grugrurv^n yäÄ mühur ^ yüvä bhut. 
* Agni, when he had grown old, became always young again.' 

Rv. I. 144, 4 : 

divä nä näktam palitäA yüvä agfani 

* By night, as by day, haying become grey, he was bom young.* 

But there are phonetic difficulties, as I pointed out, 
which make this derivation doubtful ^. 

* Kuhn's Zeitschrift, xviii. 

^ The question is whether Hephaistos is the original form, or 
'E<t>i<rroSy 'Eviaros, i.e. *E<l>4<rrios (Welcker, Qriech. Gotterlehre, i. p. 
665). 'Ef^carios might have been meant for M or vpds rais iffriais. 
But in that case we should have to admit two names, as "HxpaiffTos 
could not be a corruption of "Ecpianos. It should be remembered 
also that an earthenware Image of Hephaestos, which in Athens 
stood near every hearth, was called lirtordriys. Aristoph. Aves, 436. 
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Fixe in ItaJjf Yvlotamm. 

The deity which in Italy corresponds to the Qreek 
Hephaestos and the Vedic Agni is Vvlcambs. His 
name is very clear. It is connected with Sk. ulkä, a 
firebrand, a meteor. This word occurs in the Rig- 
veda IV. 4, 2 : 

äaamditsJi vi srü/a Tishyak ulk^. 
' Unfettered scatter about thj sparks/ 

The fuller form of ulkö, would be *varkä,, instead 
of which we find värÄ»s, light, lustre, vigour. 
Rv. m. 22, 2 : 

Agne yät te divi värftaA prtthiyy^ 
yät öshadhishu apsü K jagatr&y 
y^na antariksham uru ätatäntha 
tveshäA B&h bhänüA amaväA nrikäkahäh. 

* Agni, the lustre which is thine in heaven, in earth, in plants, 
and in the waters, O worshipful, wherewith thou hast stretched out 
the sky wide, that light is brilliant, waying, all-seeing.' 

Vulcan was therefore a god of fire, but in Italy he 
became pre-eminently the representative of subter- 
ittneous or volcanic fire, and then, possibly by Greek 
infiuence, the clever craftsman. 

Phllosopliical A8p«ct8 of Pire in Greece. 

But while in the Greek and Roman religious 
mythology the representatives of fire occupy a rather 
subordinate place as compared with the position 
assigned to fire in India and Fersia, in Egypt and 
Babylon, we find that in Greece the concept of fire led 
from very early times to philosophical speculation. It 
is a mistake to draw a very sharp line of demarcation 
in ancient times between religion and philosophy. 
The religious sentiments of the Greeks, or, at least, 
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of the more thoughtful among the Qreeks, were 
far more profoundly swayed by the teachings of 
Thaies, Pythagoras, and Herakleitos than by the 
Homeric poems. It is too often forgotten that 
Herakleitos considered himself a far higher authority 
on religion than Homer, whose theology he stigmatised 
as flippant infidelity ^, while Pythagoras declared that 
he saw (and, no doubt, he wished to see) the soul of 
Homer in Hades hanging on a tree and surrounded by 
serpents, as a punishment for the unseemly things 
which he had said of the gods. 

There certainly is more of what we mean by re- 
ligion in Herakleitos than in Homer, and I believe 
that our right appreciation of early Greek philoso- 
phers has been much impeded by our forgetting that 
those early philosophers were religious even more 
than philosophical teachers. Even Aristotle (Metaph. 
i. 3), to whom most of us owe our first acquaintance 
with the ancient sages of Greece, treats them far too 
much as mere philosophers, and discusses their doc- 
trines, as Hegel did in later times, far too much from 
his own philosophical point of view ^. 

The Fixe of Herakleitos. 

With Herakleitos fire, the irvp adCc^ov, or aldviov, 
the ever-living or immortal fire, was not merely an 
apxn in the Aristotelian sense of the word, or what 
we call one of the four Clements. It was the primor- 
dial being, the origin of all things, a higher concep- 
tion than that of the gods of the populace whom 
Herakleitos tolerated, though he did not believe in 

^ Leätures on the Science o/Languagey vol. ii. p. 424. 
* Gladisch, Die VontokroHsche Philosophie, in Jahrb. für Klass. Philologie, 
1879, p. 721. 
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them. * Neither one of the gods, he declares *, nor of 
men has made this world, the same for all, but it 
always was and will be, ever-living fire, catching fonns 
and consuming them/ When Herakleitos used the 
word fire, we should now probably use motion, warmth, 
or life. In one place he actually used Kepavios, light- 
ning, instead of irvp, when he declares that lightning 
rules everything, toL öe irivra olaKtfei Kcpavvos* From 
another of his sayings it seems clear that he recognises 
his fire in the sun also, though he speaks of it as never 
setting. * For how,' he says, * could anybody hide 
himself from that which never sets V 

ZoroAster. 

There is no doubt a distant similarity between the 
eternal fire of Herakleitos and the fire as conceived by 
the followers of Zoroaster. But the dissimilarities are 
far greater than the similarities, and the idea ad- 
vanced by certain historians of Greek phUosophy, 
particularly by Gladisch ^, that Herakleitos borrowed 
his opinions from the Persians, is uncalled for, and 
unsupported by any historical evidence. What was 
possible in Persia was possible in Greece, and the 
idea that fire was the beginning of all things, is no 
more opposed to Greek ideas than the teaching of 
Thaies or that of Anaximenes that water or air were 
the beginnings of all things. 

Fire and Water in the Br^hmaraas. 

We find the same ideas in the Vedic Brähmarias 
also, but we should not therefore say that Herakleitos 

^ Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, vol. i. p. 537. 
^ Herakleitos und Zoroaster, 1869. 
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borrowed bis ideas from India. In the Brähmanas 
we read that in the beginning there was water, or 
there was fire, or there was Brahman, or there was 
being and not-being. Thus the Taittiriya-Samhitä 
Vn. 1, 5, 1 says : Apo vä idäm agre saliläm äsit, 
tasmin pragräpatir vayür bhütvä^^arat. * In the be- 
ginning this (world) was water, the sea, and Pragrä- 
pati, the Lord of creation, moved on it, having become 
wind/ How like this is to the language of Genesis, 
* And the Spirit of God moved on the face of the 
waters ' — and yet, who would say that the writer of 
Genesis borrowed from the Taittiriya-Samhitä,, or 
vice versd ? 

In other cosmogonic accounts which we find scat- 
tered about in the Brähma^ias, the old cosmogony has 
generally been modified into some kind of emanation 
from, or creation by Brahman or Pragräpati, the Lord 
of creatures. But when we leave out this first link, 
Brahman or Pragräpati, we find a large number of 
cosmogonic theories, probably much older than the 
BrähmaTias, and older than the first conception of 
such abstract deities as Brahman or Pragräpati. In 
some passages it seemed as if it had not been quite 
forgotten that the place which was assigned to 
Brahman and Pra^äpati was originaUy held by Agni. 
We read, for instance, in the Äatapatha-Brähmaria 
VL 1, 1, 5 : 

Sa yaÄ sa purusha^ Pra^äpatir abhavad, ayam eva sa yoxyam 
Agnis Älyate. 

' He who became Pra^äpati is the same as Agni, kindled on the 
hearth/ 

But, as a rule, Brahman or Pragräpati comes first, 
and afterwards fire and water and all the rest. In the 
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Taittiriya-Samhiti&, for instance, YU. 1, 1, 4, the suc- 
oessive stages in the development of the world, be- 
giiming with Fragräpati, are repreeented (1) by Agni, 
the Br&hmatia (the priest)« and the goat ; (2) by Indra, 
the B%anya (the warrior), and the sheep ; (3) by the 
Viövedevas, the Vaisya, and the cow; (4) by the 
>Sftdra and the horse. 

In the hymnfl also eimikr cosmogomc guesees »re 
uttered from time to time, though we must remember 
that ideas about the beginning of all things are gene- 
rally late, and that hymns containing cosmogonic 
theories cannot be counted among the earliest relies 
of Vedie poetry. Thus we read, Rv. X. 190 : 

Rii&m. k& satyäm /^bh?ddh&t täpasösdhya^&yata, 
täto T^try agrftyata t&t&h samudi^ amaväA. 
SamudrKd amavitd ädhi samvatsarö a^ftyata, 
ahorfttrilni vidädhad vurasya mishatö va^i. 
Süryä/candramäsau dhktä yath&püryäm akalpayat, 
divam k& pnthivim /cäntarikaham ätho svlh, 

* The right and true was born from kindled heat, then the night 
was born and the surging sea. From the surging sea the annual 
sun was born, he who orders day and night, the lord of all that sees. 
The Creator made sun and moon in tum, the sky and the earth and 
the air, and then the heaven/ 

In another place the i2^bhus discuss among them- 
selves whether water is best or fire, Rv. L 161, 9, 
apaA hhviyiBhthAh fti ^ka^ abravit, agnfA bhuyish^AaA 
iti anyäA abravit, which probably refers to the question 
as to what was the beginning of all things, whether 
water or fire. In one hymn, X. 121, 7, it is decidedly 
implied that the waters gave birth to fire or Agni 
(SpaA ha y&t hrihoiih vlavam £yan gäxbham. dädhä- 
ji&h granäyantt^ agnlm). One of the eai*liest commen- 
tators in the Taittiriya-äraTiyaka I. 23, 9, explains 
what he thought the true meaning of this verse, by 
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* adbhyo vA idam samabhüt/ * this world arose indeed 
from water.' 

When we see with how much freedom these various 
cosmogonic theories or guesses are started, we begin 
to feel how little necessity there is for supposing that 
Herakleitos borrowed from India or Persia, simply 
because he looked upon fire as the moving principle 
of the world. 

We saw that Herakleitos, like the Vedic poets, 
recognised the same power as dwelling in the fire, in 
the lightning, and, as it would seem, in the sun also. 
And this is again so natural a conception, that we 
can perfectly well understand how it arose indepen- 
dently both in India and in Greece. K we look 
further, we find a very similar conception of the iden- 
tity of fire, sun, and lightning, even among Semitic 
nations, but who would say that therefore the Semitic 
nations borrowed from the Vedic poets, or the Vedic 
poets from Semitic sources ? 

rire as worsliippad in Balqrlon. 

It is generally admitted, I believe, that the chief 
deity worshipped at Babylon was a solar deity ^. He 
was called Büu^ the lord, and many of the Babylo- 
nian gods might claim that name. This Bilu appears 
in the Old Testament as Baal, in the plural Baalim, 
and in Qreek as B^Xo?. Now the Bilu or Baal of 
Babylon was Merodach, the lord of Babylon, originally 
a representative of the sun. But we are told ^ that he 
represented not only the sun^ but that he absorbed 
also the god of fire. * Among most primitive people,* 
Professor Sayce remarks, ^ fire is endowed with divine 

* Sayoe, Hibbert Ledurea, p. 100. * Sayoe, 1. c, p. 179. 
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attributes. It moves and devours like a living thing ; 
it purifies and bums all ihat is foul ; and it is through 
the fire upon the aliar — the representative of the fire 
upon the hearth— that the savour of the bumt sacii- 
fice ascends to the gods in heaven. Fire is itself a 
messenger from above. It comes to us from the sky 
in the lightning flash, and we feel it in the rays of 
the noontide sun. The Fire-god tended therefore to 
become on the one side the messenger and interme- 
diary between gods and men, and on the other side, 
the Sun-god himself.' 

You see in this description of the Fire-god in 
Babylon the exact counterpart of Agni in the Veda. 
But there is in this case also this great difference, that 
while we see in Babylon the last results only, we can 
watch in India the whole course of development from 
the first perception of a burning log to the highest 
coneept of a Supreme Being. We should never say 
that in the Veda fire had been endowed with divine 
attributes, because that would presuppose the very 
thing which we want to explain. What we leam 
from the Veda is the very evolution of these divine 
attributes arising from the ever-varying coneepts of 
fire and of similar, both natural and supernatural, phe- 
nomena. When we once have arrived at a Fire-god, 
and a Lightning-god, and a Sun-god, our task is really 
done. Our first chapter ends with the Fire-god, the 
Lightning-god, and the Sun-god. It begins with fire, 
lightning, and sun. 

The Tme Antianity of the Veda. 

This is what imparts to the Veda its unique cha- 
racter among the historical monuments of the old 
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World. Tradition assigns to the Sacred Books of 
China an enormous antiquity, and the students of 
Babylonian and Egyptian antiquities claim without 
hesitation for the earliest written relics of these two 
countries a date far beyond that which we assign to 
the Veda. But though more modern, if we measure 
antiquity by the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, 
the Veda is far more ancient than anything in China, 
Babylon, or Egypt, when we measure antiquity by 
the evolution of ideas. If we found the Veda to have 
been the composition of the inhabitants of an unknown 
island, and to be not older than the last Century, its 
value for oui' studies, the analysis of religious ideas, 
would be but little impaired. India was a kind of 
unknown island in the ancient history of the world, 
its ancient literature was thoroughly autochthonous, 
its earliest religion untouched by any foreign influ- 
ence. All attempts at discovering Semitic or Egyptian 
influences in the ancient, that is, in the Vedic literature 
of India, have totally failed, and at the present mo- 
ment to attempt to derive the ideas of the Veda from 
Babylon or Egypt would be as hopeless as former 
attempts to derive Sanskrit from Hebrew or from the 
language of the pyittmids. The trunklines of ancient 
language, thought, and religion are sufBciently well 
known by this time to enable us to declare certain 
crossings as impossible, and there is no scholar now 
living who would venture to say that the ancient 
lines of Indian religion could have been crossed by 
traiuB of thought which started from China, from 
Babylon, or from Egypt. 



LECTURE XI. 

THE MYTHOLOQICAL DEVELOPMENT OF AGNI. 

TalMi about Agni. 

A FTER having examined the religious and philo- 
.LJL sophical aspects which the concept of Fire as- 
sumed in India and elsewhere, we have now to consider 
what are called its purely mythological aspects. The 
line of demarcation between religion, philosophy, and 
mythology seems often very arbitrary, for the same 
Statements about such a being as Agni may convey 
to one mind a religious, to another a philosophical 
lesson, while to the people at large they may be no 
more than a simple tale, a legend, or a myth. We 
may, of course, distinguish between a tale, a legend^ 
and a myth, and many more or less artificial defini- 
tions have been given of eaeh of these terms. 

In a general way, however, these names are given 
to ancient traditions which have neither a religious 
nor a philosophical purpose, but simply relate more 
or less imaginary events. The number of such myths 
is very considerable, and they often vary, as you 
know, from the sublime to the ridiculous. There are 
but few actual tales to be found in the hymns of the 
Rig-veda, but we can discover here and there some 
of the Clements out of which later tales were formed. 
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If we remember that Agni represented the Ught of 
the sun, we can easily understand why he should 
have been called the son of Dyaus, the sky (X. 45, 8) ; 
or of heaven and earth (III. 25, 1), or of the Dawn 
(VII. 78, 3), or of the clouds (X. 2, 7) ; while, if he 
was the flash of lightning, it might tnily be said of 
him that Indra generated him from two clouds as 
from two flints (11. 12, 3). And when Agni was ob- 
tained by the friction of two fire-sticks, these were 
naturally called his parents. One of these fire- 
sticks, the lower one, was called his mother; the 
other, his father. It might now be said that Agni 
was the child of these two pieces of wood, the two 
ara^iis, and thus we can understand why he was 
called dvimä;ta, having two mothers (Rv. I. 31, 2), 
or *the son of the trees' (sünuA vÄnaspdtinä;m, 
Vni. 23, 25). But when we are told that Agni, 
as soon as bom, devoured his father and mother 
(Rv. X. 79, 4), we have really an incipient myth. 
Agni lent himself less to mythological treatment, 
because his name remained always intelligible. It 
is always the ancient names which are no longer 
understood that produce the riebest mythological 
growth. 

EnlienierlBtio ezplaaatioiui of Mythology. 

Still, such a statement, as that a child eats his 
own father and mother, is startling enough to take its 
place among mythological stories. If such a story, 
instead of being told of Agni, were told of Angiras, 
another, but no longer an understood name of fire, we 
should have had at once one of those myths which 
have formed such stumbling-blocks for Mr. Herbert 
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Spencer and other students of ethnology. These 
philosophers wish to account for everything in the 
development of the human race rationalistically. They 
want to discover a reason for these unspeakable 
atrocities of which the gods and heroes, even of such 
progressive races as the Indians, the Greeks, Bomans, 
and Teutons, are believed to have been guilty. Their 
way out of the difficulty is certainly very ingenious 
and very simple; but is it supported by any evi- 
dence? First of all, they teil us that they see no 
reason why such names as Fire, or Sun, or Dawn 
should not be accepted as names of real individuals 
who lived a long time ago. They show that among 
the Earens certain people were called Evening, Moon- 
rising, &c. ; that a Tasmanian lady was called Sun-* 
shine ; and that, among Australians, names like Hail, 
Thunder, and Wind are by no means uncommon^. 
They prove, from modern Post-Office Directories, that 
even now some people are called Fire, Dawn, and Sun. 
As to the atrocities ascribed to these individuals, they 
recognise in them what they call survivals {Über- 
bleibsel) of an earlier savage and half-brutal state, 
when the ancestors of the Hindus, Greeks, Bomans, 
and Teutons were really capable of eating their 
parents, like Agni, or Mr. Fire, or of eating their 
children, like Kronos, or Mr. Time. I am not ex- 
aggerating, I am only abbreviating, and therefore, 

* H. Spencer, Soctotoört/, pp. 891-2. *The initial step in the genesis 
of such a myth would be the existence of human beings named 
Storm and Sunshine. From the confusion inevitably arising in 
tradition between them and the natural agents having the same 
names, would result the personalising of these natural agents, and 
the ascribing to them human origins and human adventures : the 
legend, once having thus germinated, being, in successive genera- 
tions, elaborated and moulded into fitness with the phenomena/ 
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perhaps, representing the theories of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and other Euhemerists in a too naked, and 
therefore in a less persuasive and attractive form. 

Of course, when we are carried off into prehistoric 
times, it is very difficult for us to prove a negative* 
We cannot prove that there never lived a Mr. Sun 
and a Miss Dawn, that this Mr. Sun never embraced 
Miss Dawn, and that she never fainted away or died 
in his embraces, There may have been a Mr. Fire, 
and he may have eaten his father and mother, and, as 
the Egyptians say, he may actually have died of 
indigestion. 

But, on the other band, scholars and historians have 
a perfect right to say that it will be time to consider 
these theories when all other theories have failed, and 
that in the meatitime the historical footprints of lan- 
guage ought not to be neglected, but should be inter- 
preted as all other vestiges of creation have been 
interpreted. If we hear of Ushas expiring in the em- 
braces of Sürya, we cannot forget that Ushas meant 
the dawn, and Sürya the sun, and that, as a matter of 
fact, the dawn does expire every morning in the fiery 
embraces of the sun. If we read of Agni devouring 
his two parents, we cannot forget that Agni meaiis 
fire, that his two parents are the two Aratiis or fire- 
sticks, and that, as a matter of fact, the fire, when 
produced by rubbing, and nursed into flames, is apt 
to consume the fire-sticks that have given him life. 
I cannot even make that small concession, which I 
am told I ought to make, namely, that the fact of the 
Greeks accepting such atrocities as possible, proves 
that once, in prehistoric times, they committed them 
themselves. The ancient Aryas may fonnerly have 
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eaten their parents, if Mr. Herbert Spencer can prove 
it ; but the fact that they believed Agni to have been 
gullty of this breach of filial piety does not prove 
it, to my mind, any more than the unnatnral treat- 
ment of bis divine children by Eronos could persuade 
me that the earliest Qreeks were in the habit of 
swallowing their children, and, what would even 
then, on the theory of survivals, remain inexplicable, 
that they were able to bring them up again, apparently 
intact. 

I quite feel the power of the objections so often 
raised by anthropologists against the historical and 
linguistic explanations of these terrible myths. It 
has been said again and again, and apparently with 
a great deal of justice, that it would seem passing 
stränge that the ancient Aryas should have spent 
their time in relating these stränge, sometimes absurd 
and impossible, sometimes sublime and significant 
stories, if there had been no foundation whatever for 
them in fact. But, after all, we must take man as 
we find him. Thus, it would have seemed at first 
sight very unlikely that betting and gambling, which 
have lately been held up as the vices of modern 
Society, should have belonged to the earliest amuse- 
ments of man in the most distant parts of the world. 
Yet there can be no doubt that it was so. You 
remember how so ancient a philosopher as Herakleitos 
explains the govemment of the world by Zeus throw- 
ing dice ^ ; and it is curious that Herakleitos himself 
is reported to have been fond of that game. At all 
events, the game was known. Still stranger it is that, 
in the hyihns of the Rig-veda, we should meet with a 

^ ZeUer, Die Philosophie der Oriechen, vol. i. p. 536. 
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hymn, which I read to you in one of my former 
lectures, containing the despairing utterances of a 
gambler (X. 84), who aceuses the dice of having 
ruined the happiness of his home by their irresistible 
attraction. Many critics would appeal to such a 
hymn as showing how advanced and how modern 
a State of society is presupposed in the Veda. But 
to the true critic it only conveys the lesson that our 
ideas of what primitive life was like, must submit to 
be corrected by facts. The epic poetry of India may 
ahnost be said to be built up on the passion for gam- 
bling, and we know how strongly addicted uncivilised 
races are, even now, to this ingrained vice of poor 
humanity. 

▲ndent Blddles. 

If we study the tastes of the people as we find them 
represented to us in the Veda, there is one peculiar 
feature which may help to explain the liking for 
wonderful mythological stories, such as we find 
among the Äryas in India and in other parts of the 
World. This is their fondness for riddles. I have 
never dwelt on this before, because it might seem 
that riddles also were the amusement of our modern 
drawing-rooms rather than of the primitive huts of 
the Aryan conquerors of the world. But, as one out 
of many Clements contributing to the rank gi'owth of 
mythology, and as a very important dement, I think 
it ought to be more carefuUy considered than it has 
been hitherto. 

After the Äryas in India had once arrived at the 
conception that fire was apt to consume the fire- 
sticks, or that Agni had eaten his father and mother, 

(2) S 
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they seem to have amused themselves by asking such 
questions as, Wbo eats bis own parents ? Tbe answei'B 
given would tben enter upon many detaik, more or 
less far-fetched, and tbe question would continue to 
be asked between old and young people, just as we 
ask OUT cbildren to guess sucb riddles as : 

' A flock of white sheep 

On a red hill, 
Here they go, there they go, 
Now they stand still ^' 

Or again : 

' cid Mother Twitchett had but one eye, 
And a long tail which she let fly ; 
And every time she went over a gap, 
She left a bit of her tail in a trap.' 

Tbis may be matcbed by tbe Mexican riddle : 

* Wbat goes tbrougb a Valley and drags its entrails 
bebind ? ' (A needle.) 

Fire lent itself particularly well to tbe formation of 
riddles. Tbus we find among tbe Zulus tbe following 
riddle, publisbed by Bisbop Callaway at tbe end of 
bis Zulu Nursery Tales ^: 

' Guess ye a man wbom men do not like to laugb, 
for it is known tbat bis laugbter is a very great evil, 
and is followed by lamentation, and an end of re* 
joieing. Men weep, and trees, and grass ; and every- 
tbing is beard weeping in tbe tribe wbere be laugbs ; 
and tbey say tbe man bas laugbed wbo does not 
usually laugb.' 

Tbis is a very elaborate riddle, and tbe Solution is 
even more elaborate. Wbat is meant is fire, and tbe 

' See M. Bi Martine, Enigmes PoptUaires Sicüiennes, 1878, p. 9. 
^ Nursery TcUes of ihe Zulus, by the Rev. Canon Callaway. Natal, 
1868, p. 366. Tylor, Primitive (Mture, vol. i. p. 81. 
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laughing of fire is intended for its crackling, cackling 
sound, not without a certain admixture of a mis- 
chievous grin. 

This is how the Zulu solves bis riddle: 'Fire is 
called a man that what is said may not be at once 
evident, it being concealed by the word "man." A 
riddle is good when it is not discemible at once. It 
is not liked that the fire, even indoors where it is 
kindled, should cause its sparks (its laughter) to start 
out and fall on the flour clothes. The owner [of them] 
cries because it bums, and when he sees a hole in it, 
he cries again. Or if food is cooked, if the fire is 
large, the pot may be bumed by the fire, and the pot 
burn the food. So the man, that is the fire, laughs, 
and the people cry. Again, if a spark is cast into the 
thateh of a hut, it is seen by the fire. All the men 
will come together when the flame of the firei appears, 
and bums the house with the things which are in it, 
and there is a great crying. The goats are bumt, and 
the calves, and the children. (Remark, the children 
come last.) The cows cry for their calves ; men cry 
for their goats ; the wife and husband cry for their 
children. The children cry for their father wlio has 
been bumt whilst fetching precious things from the 
buming house, and the house feil in on him. The 
husband cries for the wife who was bumt when fetch- 
ing her child jfrom the buming house. The trees cry, 
crying for their beauty which is destroyed by the 
fire, the trees being shrivelled and withered. And 
the cattle cry, crying for the grass, because they have 
no longer anything to eat, but are dying of famine. 
This is the laughing of fire.' 

This taste for riddles was very widely spread, and 

S2 
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most of them axe so simple that we should hardly 
call them riddles. You remember Samson's riddle — 
* Out of the eater came forth meat, and out of the 
strong came forth sweetness/ No one could possibly 
guess such a riddle, least of all the Philistines^ unless 
they had indeed ploughed with Samson's heifer. 

The riddle of the Sphinx has more of the character 
of an old riddle, being descriptive rather than in any 
way deceptive. * What has a voice and walks on four 
legs in the moming, on two at noon, and on three in 
the evening?' 

To the same class belongs the well-known Qreek 
riddle about Day and Night : 

Mal KaffiyvTfTcu 8<rraf, Sfv ^ /äa r(«rci 

T^y iripay, avr^ 6k T€Kova* ind T^ad€ t€«vovt«u. 

* There are two sisters of whom the one bears the other ; and she 
who bears the other is bome by her.* 

That the taste for these riddles was old in India we 
See from such hymns as 1. 164 in the Rig-veda, which 
consists entirely of riddles, some of them so obscure 
that even Dr. Haug ^, who wrote a leamed essay on 
that hymn, could not solve them all. 



This asking and answering of riddles formed in 
fact an essential part of the amusements connected 
with the Performance of the early sacrifices. It is 
called Brahmodya, which may have meant either 
simply the discourse or conversation of the Brähmans, 
the priests, or a discourse on Brahman, the supreme 
being. 

^ Vedische Bäihselfragen und Eäthselsprüche, in 8itzung^)erichte der Kön. 
hayr, Akademie der Wissenschaßen, Bd. ii. Heft 3, 1875. 
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We find descriptions of these priestly discussions 
in the Vägfasaneyi-samhitä XXIII. 9-12; 45-62, 
and elsewhere. I shall translate some portions in 
Order to give you an idea of the simple intellectual 
food that satisfied the taste of these ancient sages ^. 

The Brahman priest begins by asking the HotW 
priest : 

*Who, you think, walks alone, and who is bom 
again ? What is the medicine for cold ? What is the 
great vessel?' 

The Hotri priest answers : * The sun walks alone ; 
the moon is bom again. Agni, fire, is the medicine 
for cold ; the earth is the great vessel.' 

Here the riddles were easy to answer. But the 
next are more difficult. 

The Hotri priest asks the Brahman priest : 

* What was the first thought ? What was the large 
bird? Who was PilippilS,, and who was Pisangilä V 

You see, these questions are perplexing. The 
Brahman priest, however, answers them as foUows : 

* The sky,' he says, ' Dyaus, was the first thought.' 
Now there may be some very profound truth in 

this. It is conceivable that these Indian sages thought 
that the first human concept, as distinct from mere 
percepts, must have been the sky ; that the sky ex- 
cited the first wonderment, the first reflection, the 
first thought, and the first name. But, as if this were 
too profound an interpretation, the commentator adds 
that by Dyaus or sky may here be meant the rain, 
and that it was rain, as an essential condition of life 
itself, that constituted the first thought among men. 

1 Cf. Maitrftyawi-samhita III. 12, 19 ; Taitt.-sawhitä VII. 4, 18, 1 ; 
Käth&ka, y. 4. 
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As to the large bird, the priest answers that it was 
the horse. This may be so, bat it seems more likely 
that in this place the large bird was meant originally 
as a name for the sun. 

The next questions are more difficult still. 

Pilippild; is a word whioh oecurs nowhere eise, one 
of the, no doubt, very numerous class of words which 
existed in the spoken languages of India, but have 
found no place in their literatare. The Brahman 
priest explains Pilippilfi. as meaning the earth, but 
the name which he uses for earth is again quite mi- 
known elsewhere in that sense. For avi, which is 
here supposed to mean earth, means otherwise sheep^ 
and is the same word as Lat. ovis, Gr. SXs, our ewe. 
It seems to me not unlikely that avis was meant 
originally for a name of the moming or the dawn, 
which would then form a better pair with the next 
ans wer, What is Pisangil&M This is answered, and 
probably rightly, by declaring that it was meant for 
the night. Piaanga in Sanskrit means dark red, and 
Pisangiia would therefore be an appropriate name for 
the gloaming ^. 

Other riddles follow, but I shall only add one more, 
because it shows that philosophical subjects also were 
comprehended in these riddles. Thus in verse 51 the 
Udgätri priest asks the Brahman priest : 

*Into what did man (or the soul) enter? What 
things are placed in man ? On that, O Brahman, we 
challenge thee, what canst thou teil us here?* 



^ The /Satapatha Brähmana XIII. 2, 6, 16 explains pilippiU by 
sri, happiness. 

^ In XXIII. 56, pisangila is explained by a^ä, and a^ again by 
M&yä, or night. 
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The Brahman priest answers: 'Man has entered 
into the five, these five are placed in man. Thus I 
answer thee here, thou art not above me in 
wisdom.' 

* The five ' are meant for the five senses, the out- 
ward senses being those into which man has entered, 
the inward senses those which are placed inside him. 
Simple as this conception is, you see that it involves 
a recognition of man, or the essential element in man, 
as independent of the five senses. Man had been 
conceived as something different from the seeing, 
hearing, tasting, smelling, and feeling animal, and 
that is a view which forms the firm foundation of all 
future idealistic philosophy. 

I feel convinced that this ancient and widely-spread 
taste for riddles has been a powerful element in the 
production of mythology, and that many stränge 
features in the phenomena of nature were dwelt on 
and elaborated in order to amuse and puzzle people. 
After all, what subjects were there for conversation 
and intellectual amusement in those early days? 
Bucolic subjects are soon exhausted, and even the 
weather, that never-failing topic, could not afford 
much more variety to conversation than it does now. 
Subjects for sensational novels would not abound in 
the simple idyllic life of the Aryan peasants, and even 
wars could hardly have been more than raids and 
plunderings. What wonder then that what we now 
call mythology, as unconnected with religion and 
philosophy, should have been so welcome an amuse- 
ment, and that the very eccentricities of the ancient 
mythologies and the oddities of their early riddles 
should have served to impress them on the minds of 
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Buccessive generations, and thus have secured their 
perpetuity. 

Tb« DisAppMur ano« of Agni. 

Let US now consider another peculiar feature of 
Agni or fire. Whether fire came from the sun, or from 
lightning, or from the friction of fire-sticks, there was 
always the same fatality about it. It came and it 
disappeared again. The fire in the sun disappeared 
at sunset, and no one knew what became of it in 
the water. Some people imagined they heard the sea 
hissing when the sun entered into it. Such is human 
imagination. The fire in the lightning disappeared 
even more suddenly. It came and went, as we say, 
like lightning. Lastly, even the fire produced by 
friction was difficult to catch, and unless constantly 
watched and kept alive by dry leaves, sticks of wood, 
or by fat and oil poured on it, it was very apt to 
disappear. 

This disappearance of ßre was a most serious matter, 
particularly when the a.Yt of rubbing it out of wood 
was not yet generally known, or practised in certain 
priestly famüies only. To be without fire meant not 
only to be unable to perform sacrifices, though that 
was serious enough in the eyes of the Br&hmans ; in 
the northem regions of India it meant dying of cold 
and starvation. No wonder therefore that the dis- 
appearance of fire occupied the minds of the early 
myth-makers, or riddle-makers, or story-tellers, and 
that all possible reasons were invented to account for 
the flight of Agni. 
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Dlalogne 1>etween Agni and Vamna. 

How old these stories must be, we may gather from 
the fact that in the hymns which are generally free as 
yet from very elaborate legends, we find already a 
dialogue between Agni and anotlier god, Varutia, who 
tries to persuade Agni to leave bis hiding-place, and 
to retum to men and gods. I shall give you a trans- 
lation of the hymn, though it belongs to that class 
which most Vedic students would look upon as com- 
paratively recent. (Rv. X. 51.) 

VaruTi.a speaks ; 

* That covering was great and stout, covered by 
which thou hast entered the waters. Agni, all- 
knowing one, there is one god who often perceived 
all thy bodies.' 

Agni replies : 

* Who saw me ? What god was it who often espied 
my bodies ? Where then, O Mitra and Yaj^na., dwelt 
all the brands of Agni which ascend to the gods V 

VaruTia : 

* We often longed for thee, all-knowing Agni, affcer 
thou hadst entered the waters and the herbs. It was 
Yama, O brilliant one, that discovered thee, sparkling 
forth jfrom ten coverings.' 

Agni: 

* I went away jfrom the sacrifice, O Varuna, fearing 
lest the gods should employ me there. Often have 
my bodies been hidden there. I, Agni, did not like 
that work.' 

Varu'W.a : 

* Come hither, the god-loving man desires to sacri- 
fice; thou dwellest in darkness long enough. Make 
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the ways to the gods easy^ and carry the offering 
willingly.' 
Agni: 

* The brothers of Agni have formerly accomplished 
that work, as a driver his joumey. Therefore, O 
VaruriÄ, I went far away from fear, I trembled like 
a deer before the bowstring of the hunter.' 

VaruTia: 

*We give thee a life that is without decay, so 
that thou shouldest not suffer, when employed, 
all-knowing Agni ; then wilt thou willingly carry the 
share of the oblation to the gods, O noble one.' 

Agni : 

*Qive then to me alone the first and the last 
offerings, and the vigorous portions of the oblation, 
the best of the waters, and the soul of the herbs, and 
let the life of Agni be long/ 

VaruTia : 

* Let the first and the last offerings belong to* thee 
alone, and the vigorous portions of the oblation. May 
this whole sacrifice be thine, and may the four regions 
bow before thee.' 

I look upon this hymn, as I said before, as a later 
production. The concluding verses, more particularly, 
are such as we might expect in the Brähmanas rather 
than in the hymns. What I translated by * the first 
and the last offerings/ are really technical sacrificial 
terms (pray%a and anuyägfa), and probably put in, 
in Order to explain why in certain sacrifices the first 
and last offerings are always dedicated to Agni, 
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XA>t«r AocoTintB of the Kldlnff of Agni. 

The kemel of this and otiier stories about the 
hiding of Agni was always the same: — Agni was 
apt to go out, and had to be called back by 
some means or other. Everything eise was added 
according to the fancies of individual story-tellers. 
Thus we read in the Taittiriya-samhitä, 11. 6, 6, 1 ^ : 
'Agni had three eider brothers, who fainted while 
carrying oblations to the gods. Agni feared lest he 
should incur the same fate, and accordingly he dis- 
appeared and entered into the waters. The gods 
sought to discover him. A fish pointed him out. 
Agni cursed the fish, saying, '* Since thou hast pointed 
me out, may men slay thee, whenever they like." 
Men, in consequence, slay a fish at their pleasure, 
because it was cursed. The gods found Agni, and 
Said to him, " Come to us and bring us our oblations." 
He replied, "Let me ask a favour. Let whatever 
part of the oblation, after it is taken and before it 
is poured out, falls outside of the sacred enclosure, 
be the share of my brothers." ' 

You see how the myth goes on growing and 
growing. Agni has now three brothers, older than 
himself ; possibly the three fires fi'om the sun, from 
the lightning, and from the fire-sticks. Or possibly, 
as having gone out in former sacrifices, they may 
have been called his eider brothers. We can easily 
understand why what had been spilt at the sacrifice 
was supposed to have been offered to these three 
eider brothers ; for, whatever had once been brought 
to the sacrifice, had to be assigned to some god or 

* Muir, 0. S. Texts, vol. iv. p. 203. 
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other. Hence recipients had to be found even for 
what had been spilt, and the three invalided brothers 
of Agni seemed the proper recipients for these wasted 
offerings \ 

All Ulis is mere refinement, due to priestly influenee. 
What is new in this account is that, instead of being 
discovered by Yama, or, as we find it stated else- 
where, by Indra, X. 32, 6, Agni is here betrayed by a 
fish, and again, in other places, by a frog. These 
animals may possibly have been meant for the first 
rays of the dawn, betraying the returning sun, but 
considering how much the further development of a 
myth was in the hands of any silly grandmother, and 
even of her grandchildren, we are hardly justified in 
our expeetation that there must be some reason and 
some meaning in every particle of these stories. 

The story of the disappearance of Agni has evidently 
been a very populär one, and we find it referred to 
again and again in the epic poetry, and even in the 
latest Puränas, though with ever so many modifi- 
cations. It is through these modifications that the 
myth of the disappearance of Agni becomes so in- 
structive to us. The original idea, as we saw, was 
simple enough. It was no more than the recording of 
the painful fact that fire was apt to go out. Every- 
thing eise was simply an attempt to answer the very 
natural questions, Why does fire go out? Whither 
does it go, and how has it been recovered ? 

^ That there was a siiperstitious feeling about the fragments of 
anything that had once formed part of a sacrifice we see again and 
again. Thus Vasish^^a (XI. 22-23) qiiotes Manu that ^ both what 
remains (in the yessels) and the fragments (of the meal) are the 
portions of those members of a family who died before receiving the 
Baoraments.' They are not to be swept up before the sun has set. 
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We have already seen one answer, why Agni hid 
himself. It was because he was tired of having 
always to do duty at tbe sacrifices. Another reason 
is given in the Mahd>bh&rata III. 221. Here we read 
that Agni, having been used for buming corpses, feit 
contaminated and took refuge in the ocean. Atharvan 
was sent by the gods to persuade him to retum, but 
he declined, saying that he feit too weak to carry the 
oblations to the gods, and that Atharvan might do it 
in his place. Agni then found another hiding-place, 
but was betrayed again by the fishes, whom he in 
consequence cursed and condemned to be eaten by 
other creatures^. When Atharvan urged him once 
more to retum, he hid himself beneath the earth, and 
allowed his body to be dissolved. His liver, we are 
told, became iron, his bile emerald, his phlegm crystal, 
his bones the Devadaru tree, and so on. While in that 
State, he was roused by the efforts of Bhrigu, Angiras, 
and others. He blazed forth again, but frightened at 
the sight of Atharvan, he went once more to hide in 
the ocean. Atharvan, however, succeeded at last in 
recovering Agni and persuading him to resume his 
sacrificial duties. 

Another explanation of Agni's disappearance is that 
Bhrigu, a saint, cursed him for having spoken the 
truth. The fact is that this saint had deprived the 
giant Puloman of his bride, Pulomä. Puloman, on 
entering the house of the saint to recover his bride, 
asks Agni, the fire buming on the hearth, whether 
she is not the giant*s legitimate bride. Agni, who 
cannot teil an untruth, speaks the truth, Puloman 

^ At Borne fishes were sacrificed to the god of fire at the Vol- 
canalia. Varro, L, L. vi. 20 ; Plin. Epist, iii. 5, 8. 
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carries off his bride, and the saint curses Agni to 
become a sarvabhakaha, an indiscriminate eater, 
a devourer of unclean as well as clean things ; though 
he adds that bis flames sball always purify everytbing. 
Upon tbis, Agni fled and bid bimeelf in a ^ami-tree. 
Tbe wbole world tben seemed in danger of perisbing 
during tbe absence of Agni, but Bribaspati leads tbe 
suppliant gods to tbe Äamt-tree in wbicb Agni was 
bidden, and at last persuades bim to return, even 
tbougb be must remain a sarvabbaksba, or a pro- 
miscuous feeder ^. 

Tbere are several otber legends about Agni and bis 
vanisbings, and it is easy to £iee tbat tbere is a certain 
purpose in all of tbem. For instance, tbe idea tbat 
fire consumed all tbings, wbetber clean or unclean, 
would naturally stagger tbe mind of tbe Hindus, wbo 
were so particulai*, at all events in later times, as to 
wbat migbt or migbt not be eaten. Hence tbe story 
of tbe curse of tbe saint pronounced against Agni, and 
bis condemnation to consume everytbing, wbetber 
clean or unclean. . , 

Agni's biding in a vSami-tree is likewise intelligible. 
It was from tbat tree that one of tbe fire-sticks bad 
to be taken, and as fire cäme out of it by mere rub- 
bing, it was but a natural conclusion tbat Agni bad 
been biding in the tree. 

"Why Agni was supposed to have been biding in the 
water is likewise intelligible. First of all he seemed 
to rise and to set in the clouds, so far aa he was 
embodied in tbe sun. Secondly, in tbe shape of 
ligbtning, he burst forth from the clouds and seemed 

^ A similar story of Agni becoming leprous is told by Al-Birüni 
(vol. ii. p. 140) from the Yishnu-dharma. 
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to be the cause of rain. Thirdly, it could not escape 
attention that the one element which was capable of 
overcoming fire was water, so that it might well be 
Said in that sense also that Agni had been hidden er 
extinguished by water. 

We see a similar idea expressed in a legend which 
teils US that Agni was once sent out to find Indra, 
who had been lost. When he retumed from his voyage 
of discovery, he told the gods he had explored the 
whole World without finding Indra ; only the waters 
he could not explore, because he would perish there, 
for fire, he says, is born from water, and the power of 
fire ceases where it had its origin. 

Again, there is some sense in the story that Agni, 
when hidden in the earth, was changed infco iron and 
other metals. It shows that the igneous origin of the 
metals had been guessed, and that traces of the action 
of volcaaic fire had probably been discovered. 

Lastly, as fire was conceived as heat, and heat as 
life, the idea that Agni was hidden in all living beings, 
and that even the growth and ripening of plants were 
dependent on his presence, was not unnatural. 

The Meaninir or Hyponoia of Mythology. ' 

What I wished to put clearly before you in this 
coUection of mythologic sayings about Agni is this, 
that there are grains of reason in all that heap of 
unreason which we call mythology. The constituent 
Clements of mythology, when we can still discover 
them, are always perfectly natural. Their super- 
natural appearance is the result of growth and decay, 
of fancy and fun, of misunderstanding, sometimes, 
though rarely, of a wilful perversion. This is what 
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Comparative Mythology teaches us. It depends on 
US to draw from it those practical lessons which com- 
parative studies will always convey, if only they are 
carried out in a truly philosophical and comprehensive 
spirit. 

Xi6«son« of OomparatiTe Mythology. 

There are two prejudices at all events which a 
comparative study of the religions of the world, and 
of the inevitable corruptions of those religions, may 
help to eradicate. The one is that the ancient dwellers 
on earth were so different from us that they can teach 
US nothing, that they cannot be judged by the same 
Standards as we ourselves, and that even if they say 
the same thing, they do not mean the same thing. 

The second prejudice, prevalent more particularly 
among a certain class of scholars, is that if poets and 
prophets, belonging to diflferent countries, say the 
same thing, they must have borrowed it, one from the 
other. 

With regard to this second prejudice, where is there 
any excuse for it? We can see how most of the 
thoughts in the Veda have grown up naturally and 
intelligibly. I tried to show this in the case of Agni, 
or fire, and its gradual development into a god of fire, 
and, at last, into a supreme god. If then we find the 
same development or the same final result elsewhere 
also, as, for instance, in Babylon, why should we say 
that Babylon has borrowed from India, or India from 
Babylon? Surely what was possible in one country was 
possible in another also ; what was inteUigible in India 
is intelligible in Babylon also. When there is a real 
historical intercourse between two nations in antiquity , 
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that intercourse cannot easily be mistaken. For 
instance, the very name of Alphabet proves better 
than anything eise that the Phenicians were at one 
time the schoolmasters of the Greeks. But when, as 
in the case of the Veda, there is no trace, so far as we 
know at present, of any foreign influence, whether 
Semitic or Egyptian, why should we look to Babylon, 
Nineveh, Egypt, or China for the antecedents of what 
shows to US its perfect natural development on Indian 
soil? On our maps the North of India may seem 
very near to Babylon, yet it is a far cry from Loch 
Awe, and the roads from India to Babylon are even 
now by no means easy or pleasant. I know there are 
coineidences, sometimes very startling coincidences, 
between the religion of the Vedas and those of other 
races. There are startling coineidences, as you have 
often heard of late, between Buddhism and Christianity. 
But to the Scholar these coineidences are nothing aa 
compared with the enormous dissimilarities between 
these religions. There are some stray coineidences 
even between Sanskrit and Hebrew, between English 
and Chinese, but what weight have these in the midst 
of a totally different body of words and grammar? 
This is a point that has strangely been neglected, 
though in the eyes of the scholar it is strong enough 
to make him unwilling to enter at all on such useless 
controversies. 

If I have tried to show you how the human mind, 
unassisted by anything but the miraculous revelation 
of nature, arrived in India from the concept of fire 
at the highest concept of deity, my object was to 
show by one instance that could not be gainsayed, 
that such a process was not only possible, but was 

■ (2) T 
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real. That is the only answer which the scholar can 
give to ibose wbo hold, for some reason which they 
have never explained, that it is impossible for unas- 
sisted human reason to arrive at the idea of God. 
But I hope that no one could have so üx misunder- 
stood me as to suppose that I wished to maintain that 
all other Aryan nations had borrowed their concept of 
deity from the hymns of the Veda, or from the concept 
of Agni. All I wished to prove was that what was 
real in the Veda was possible elsewhere also. There is 
a parallelism between the religions, as there is between 
the languages of the Aryan race, but the distant source 
from which these streams spring is not to be looked 
for in India. Yet there was such a source, and that 
source had a truly historical character. 

When, on the contrary, we find similarities between 
any of the Aryan and any of the Semitic religions, 
there is no common historical source for these pai*allel 
streams. Their only common source, so far as we 
know at present, is our common inward nature, and 
that common outward nature by which we are sur- 
rounded. In all the lessons which the human mind 
leamt in that common school-room of the world, we 
share in the same truth, and we are exposed to the 
same errors, whether we are Aryan or Semitic or 
Egyptian in language and thought. Or, to put it in 
clearer language, in all the fundamentals of religion 
we are neither better nor worse than our neighbours, 
neither more wise nor more unwise than all the mem- 
bers of that great family who have been taught to 
know themselves as children of one and the same 
Father in Heaven. 

This is the lesson which nothing can teach so 
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powerfuUy as a comparative study of the religions 
of the World. It teaches by facts, not by theories. 
I must often be satisfied with placing before you the 
dry fäcts : but I have no doubt that these facts will 
speak like texts, even without a sermon. 



T 2 



LECTURE Xn. 

RELIGION, MYTH, AND CÜSTOM. 
Differenoe between Bellffion and MytlLology. 

IWAS anxious to explain to you in my last lecture 
how the same source which supplied the ancient 
World with religious concepts, ppoduced also a number 
of ideas which cannot claim to be called religious in 
any sense, least of all in that which we ourselves 
connect with the name of religion. 

We saw how in the Veda the concept of Fire had 
been raised higher and higher, tili at last it became 
synonymous with the Supreme Deity of the Vedic poets, 
But in the amorous vagaries of Agni, as related in 
the later poetry of India, or in Greece in the mon- 
strous birth of Hephaestos, likewise a representative, 
or, as we sometimes say, likewise a god of fire, in his 
disgraceful ejection from the sky, in his marriage with 
Aphrodite, to say nothing of the painful d^nouemient 
of that ill-judged union, there is very little of religion, 
very little of * the perception of the infinite under 
such manifestations as are able to influence the moral 
conduct of man/ 

These mythological stories are, no doubt, chips and 
splinters from the same block out of which many a 
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divine image has been chiselled by the human mind, 
but their character, their origin and purpose are totally 
diflferent. This distinction, however, has not only been 
neglected, it seems often to have been wilfully ne- 
glected. Whenever it was neeessary to criticise any 
of the non- Christian religions in a hostile spirit, 
these stories, the stories of Venus and Vulcan and 
Mars, have constantly been quoted as showing the 
degraded character of ancient gods and heroes, and of 
pagan religion in general. 

This is most unfair. Neither does this mythological 
detritus, not to say^rubbish, represent the essential 
elements of the religion of Greeks and Bomans, nor 
did the ancients themselves believe that it did. We 
must remember that the ancient nations had really 
no Word or concept as yet for religion in the compre- 
hensive sense which we attach to it. It would hardly 
be possible to ask the question in any of the ancient 
languages, or even in classical Greek, whether a belief 
in Hephaestos and Aphrodite constituted an article of 
religious faith. 

It is true that the ancients, as we call them rather 
promiscuously, had but one name for their gods, 
whether they meant Jupiter, the Dens Optivius 
Maodmus, or Jupiter, the faithless husband of Juno. 
But when we speak of the ancients in general, we 
must not forget that we are speaking, not only of 
Homer and Hesiod, but likewise of men like Hera- 
kleitos, Aeschylos, and Plato. These ancient thinkers 
knew as well as we do that nothing unworthy of the 
gods could ever have been true of them, still less of 
the supreme God ; and if they tolerated mythology 
and legends, those who thought at all about these 
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matters looked upon them as belonging to quite a 
different sphere of human interests. 

If we once understand how mythology and legends 
arose, how they represent an inevitable stage in the 
growth of ancient language and thought, we shall 
understand not only their outward connection with 
religious ideas, but likewise their very essential 
difference. 

Beonlar Zdaati beoome Bellfrion«. 

While on the one hand it is perfectly true that the 
Bources of religion and mythology are conterminous, 
nay, that certain coneepts which in their origin might 
be called religious wither away into mere mythology 
and romance, we shall see that it likewise happens, 
and by no means unfrequently, that ideas, at first 
entirely uneonnected with religion, are attracted into 
the sphere of religion, and assume a religious character 
in the course of time. This is an important subject, 
but beset with many düBculties. 

Of course, the deification of an animal, such as an 
Egyptian Apis, or the apotheosis of a human being, 
such as Eomulus or the Emperor Augustus, presup- 
poses the previous existence in the human mind of 
the concept of divinity, a concept which, as we saw, 
required many generations for its elaboration. Again, 
the attribution of a divine sanction bestowed either 
on customs or laws, presupposes a belief in something 
superhuman or divine. But, after a time, all this is 
forgotten, and these later corruptions of religious 
thought are mixed up with the more primitive 
Clements of religion in a hopeless confusion. 

Let US consider to-day a few instances of secular 
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customs being afterwards invested with a religious 
authority. 

Zlfirhtinff and Keeplng of Fixe. 

When we remember how difficult it must have been 
in early times to light a fire at a moment's notice, and 
what fearful consequences might follow if a whole 
Community was left during the winter without a fire 
buming on the hearth, we require no far-fetehed ex- 
planations for a number of time-hallowed customs 
connected with the lighting, and still more with the 
guarding of the fire. It was not necessary that every 
tribe which kept a sacred fire should have a belief in 
fire as a god, as was the case with the Vedic poets. 
Quite apart from any deeper religious convictions, 
mere common sense would have led men in a primi- 
tive State of Society to value any new discovery for 
striking fire and to adopt measures for preserving it, 
whether for private or for public use. If the Romans 
appointed vestal virgins to keep a fire always buming, 
the Damaras ^ in Africa did exactly the same. 

It is the custom, or it was tili very lately, among 
German peasants, for a man when he married and left 
his father's house, to take a buming piece of wood 
from the paternal home and to light with it the fire 
on his own hearth. Exactly the same is told us of 
many uncivilised races. Among the Damaras, for 
instance, when a tribe migrated from one place to 
another, they took some buming logs from the old to 
the new home. 

Nowhere, however, do we find this custom more 
fuUy described than in India. In the Vedic hymns 

^ B^yUle, Religions des Peuples non^vüiseSf i. p. 144. 
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fire is the griha-pati, the lord of the house. A 
house was a fire, and * so many fires ' are mentioned 
even now in the census of half-nomadic tribes in 
Russia^ nay even in Italy (fuochi), as meaning * so 
many families, or houses.' In ancient India, as de- 
scribed to us in the GWhya-sütras, the most impor- 
tant act when a man married and founded his own 
household, was the kindling of the fire in his own 
house, with fire brought from the home of his bride, 
or with fire newly rubbed. In the fourth night after 
the wedding the husband has to establish the fire 
within his house. He assigns his seat to the south of 
it to the Brahman, places a pot of water to the north, 
Cooks a mess of sacrificial food, sacrifices the two 
kgya, portions, and then makes five oblations to Agni, 
V&yu, Sürya, iTandra, and Gandharva. Here Agni, 
Fire, holds the first place among the domestic gods. 
After him foUow Wind, Sun, and Moon, and lastly 
the Gandharva, whoever he may be ^. 

This domestic fire, when once lit, remained the 
friend and protector of the family in every sense of 
the Word, and we see the most touching superstitions 
arising from this in India, and in every part of the 
World. Many years ago, in my article on * Funeral 
Ceremonies' (1855)^, I translated a passage from 
Asvaläyana's Grihya-sütras (IV. 1), in which it is 
Said that if a disease befall one who has set up sacred 
fires, he should leave his village (with his fires) and 
gp in an eastern, northern, or north-eastem direction. 
And why? Because there is a saying, * Fires love 
the village.' It is understood therefore that the 

^ Päraskara, Gnhya-sütras I. 11 ; and Sänkhäyana I. 18. 

' Zeitschrift der Jkutschm Morgeriländischm Geseüschaß, ix. pp. 1 seq. 
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jBres, longing to retum to the village, will bless him 
and make him whole ^. Here we see how a mere 
proverb, * The fires love the village,' may lead without 
any effort to a metamorphosis of the fire into a friend, 
a friend with all the feelings of other friends, willing 
even to render a Service and to restore a man to 
health, if thereby they may themselves be enabled to 
return to their beloved hearth. 

Besides the fire in each house, the custom of keeping 
a public fire also is alluded to at an early date. 

According to the Dharma-sütras of Apastamba, II. 
10, 25, a king has to build a palace, a hall, and a 
house of assembly, and in every one of them a fire is 
to be kept, a kind of ignis foci publici seTnpiternuSy 
and daily oblations to be offered in it, just the same 
as in every private house. 

There are many sayings among civilised and un- 
civilised nations, implying a respect for fire and a 
recognition of its value for domestic purposes. The 
Ojibways ^, for instance, have a saying that one ought 
not to take liberties with fire, but we are never told 
that the Ojibways worshipped the fire as a god. 

There is a veiy wide-spread feeling against spitting, 
or throwing anything unclean into the fire or into the 
water. We saw it mentioned by Herodotus and by 
Manu. It is a godless thing, they say in Bohemia, to 
spit into the fixe. The Mongolians, as Schmidt teils 
US, consider it sinful to extinguish fire by water, to 
spit into the fire, or to defile it in any other way ^. 

Such rules, though evidently intended at first for a 

^ See also Oldenberg, 8, B. E., xzix. p. 236. 

« Rövüle, 1. c, i. p. 221. 

' Castr^n, Finnische Mythologie j p. 57. 
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very definite and practical object, were soon invested 
with a kind of sacred autbority. If the Bohemian says 
it is a godlesB thing to spit into the fire, he soon adds a 
reason : Because it is Ood's fire. This is, of course, a 
very modern idea ; it may be caUed a Christian idea, 
based on a belief that all good and perfect gifts come 
from God — but it is nevertheless a very natural after- 
thought. 

B^llgloiui BaaiotloxL for Onstoiiui. 

What therefore we must try to find out in all these 
observances is, whether at first there was not an in- 
telligible object in them, whether they did not serve 
some useful purpose, and whether the religious sanction 
did not come much later in the day. When there once 
existed a belief in divine beings, any custom or law, 
and particularly those which it was difficult to enforce 
by mere human authority, were naturally placed by 
the ancient lawgivers under the protection of the 
gods. Professor von Ihering, one of the highest 
German authorities on the history of law, has traced 
many of these sacred commandments back to their 
true origin, namely their Zweck, their practical object. 

It is quite clear, for instance, that in early times it 
was necessary to guard the purity of rivers by some 
kind of religious protection. No sanitary police could 
have protected them in their long meandering courses. 
Fausanias (iii. 25, 4) teils a story of a spring on the 
promontory of Tainaron in Laconia (Cape Matapan) 
which possessed some miraculous qualities, but lost 
them because a woman had dared to wash dirty 
linen in it. 

In a primitive household, where the central fire 
was, as it were, the property of all, a similar restric- 
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tion against defilement was equally necessary. And 
when with the change of domestic arrangements the 
original object of such restrictions ceaaed to be ander- 
stood, they became what we find them to be in many 
countries, mere unmeaning customs, and, for that very 
reason, often invested with a sacred authority. When 
the real purpose (Zweck) was forgotten, a new pur- 
pose had to be invented. 

Baptlsm by Water and Fire. 

For instance, people wonder why the inhabitants 
of Mexico, as well as of Peru ^, shomld have been 
aequainted with baptism by water and fire. Origin- 
ally, however, these seem to have been very simple 
and useful acts of purification, which in later time, 
only grew into sacramental acts. The nurse had to 
bathe the child immediately after birth, and to in- 
voke the so-called goddess of water to cleanse the 
child from everything unclean, and to protect it 
against all evil. That is to say, every new-born 
child had to be washed. Afterwards there followed 
a more brilliant baptism. Friends and relations were 
invited to a feast, the child was carried about in the 
house, as if to present it to the domestic deities, and 
while the nurse placed it in water she recited the fol- 
lowing words: *My child, the gods, the lords of 
heaven, have sent thee into this miserable world ; 
take this water which will give you life.' Then she 
sprinkled water on the mouth, the head, and the 
ehest of the child, bathed the whole body, rubbed 
every limb, and said : * Where art thou, ill luck ? In 
which limb dost thou hide? Move away from this 

* MüUer, ürreligionen, p. 652. 
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child ! ' Prayers were then offered to the gods of the 
water, the earth, and the sky. The child had to be 
dressed, to be put in a cradle, and to be placed under 
the protection of the god of cradles and the god of 
sleep. At the same time a name was given to the 
infant. 

All this is füll of Clements which remind us of 
similar pra»ctices among the Romans, the Ämphidro- 
Ttiias of the Greeks, and the name-giving ceremonies 
described in the Vedic GWhya-€Ütras. 

Next foUowed the baptism of fire. This also was 
originally nothing but an act of purification. Like 
water, fire also was conceived by many nations as 
purifying. ' Fire,' as Plutarch says in his QuaestioTtes 
Romanae, cap. i, ' purifies, water hallows ^.' Its very 
name in Sanskrit, pävaka, means purifier. In India 
we were met by two trains of thought. Either fire 
was conceived as purifying everything, or it was 
represented as shrinking from contact with all that 
is impure. In Mexico the former idea prevailed. It 
had probably been observed that fire consumed 
deleterious substances, and that the fumes of fire 
served as a preservative against miasma and iUness. 
Hence in the baptism of fire in Mexico the child was 
carried four times through a fire, and was then sup- 
posed to have been purified. 

Furlflcatiou fxj Tire. 

Whether there is some truth in this belief in the 
purifying powers of fire, we must leave to medical 
men to determine. Anyhow it is a belief or a super- 

* Tb trvp «a0cäp€t Kai rb v^ojp äyvi^fi. See also Yasish^/ia XII. 
15, 16. 
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stition which has lasted for many centuries. When 
Cholera rages in India, we still receive our letters well 
smoked. Menander teils us that Zemarchus, the am- 
bassador of Justinian, was led by the Turks round a 
fire, so that he might be purified^. According to 
Piano Carpini, a foreign ambassador was actually led 
through two fires by the Mongolians. Castr^n traces 
all these customs back to a religious reverence for the 
lire. It seems, however, much more plausible that the 
custom had a purely utilitarian foundation, that it 
was in fact the forerunner of our modern quarantine, 
which many medical authorities now look upon as 
equally superstitious. 

Nor was the purificatory or disinfecting power of 
fire restricted to human beings. Cattle were offcen 
submitted to the same process of lustration. The 
object was originally purely practical, though super- 
stitious ideas began soon to Cluster around it. 

Kiuitration of Anlxnals. 

The Romans had their annual lustrations. On the 
twenty-first of April, after a sacrifice had been offered, 
hay and straw were piled up in rows, and when they 
had been lighted, the flocks were driven through the 
burning fire. The shepherds often jumped through 
the flames, following their flocks ^. 

This purely disinfecting character is still more 
clearly visible in the so-called Need-fire of the 
Teutonic nations. 

^ Corpitö Scriptorum Histor. Byzant., pars i. p. 381, ed. Bonn. Castr^n, 
1. c, p. 57. 
^ Härtung, Eeligion der R&mer, i. 46, 199 ; ii. 152. 
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Job. Reiskius, in a book published in 1696, teils 
US that whenever pestilence broke out among small 
or large cattle the peasants determined to have a Not- 
feuer. All other fires in the village had then to be put 
out, and by the usual method of rubbing pieces of 
wood, covered with pitch, a new fire was lighted. 
When it had grown large enough, horses and cattle 
were twice or thrice driven through it ^. Afterwards 
the fire was extinguished, but each householder carried 
home a buming log to light his own fire, or dipped it 
afterwards in the wash-tub, and then let it lie in the 
manger. 

This ceremony of the Need-fire might in fact have 
been witnessed in Scotland as late as the last Cen- 
tury 2. A Miss Austin relates that in the year 1767, 
in the isle of Mull, in consequence of a disease among 
the black cattle, the people agreed to peiform an in- 
cantation, though they esteemed it a wicked thing. 
They carried to the top of Cammoor a wheel and 
nine spindles of oak-wood. They extinguished every 
fire in every house within sight of the hiU. The 
wheel was then turned from east to west over the 
nine spindles, long enough to produce fire by friction. 
If the fire were not produced by noon, the incantation 
lost its effect. If they failed for several days running, 
they attributed this failure to the obstinacy of one 
householder, who would not let his fires be put out 
for what he considered so wrong a purpose. How- 

* On running through and jumping over the fire, see Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie^ pp. 692-3 ; Ovid, Fasti, iv. 727 seq. ; Müller, 
Amerikanische Urreligionenf p. 56. 

^ Grimm, DeiUsche Mythologie^ p. 574. 
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ever, by bribing bis servants, they contrived to have 
them extinguished, and on that moming raised the 
fire. They then sacrificed a heifer, cutting in pieces 
and burning, while yet alive, the diseased parfc. They 
then lighted their own hearths from the pile, and 
ended by feasting on the remains. Words of incan- 
tation were repeated by an old man from Morven, 
who came over as master of the ceremonies, and who 
continued speaking all the time the fire was being 
raised. This man was living a beggar at Bellochrog. 
Asked to repeat the spell, he said the sin of repeating 
it once had brought him to beggary, and that he dared 
not say those words again. The whole country be- 
lieved him accursed ^. 

Tiiiegin in Zrelaad. 

In Ireland also, according to Martin^, the same 
heathenish custom might have been witnessed within 
the memory of men. The inhabitants made use of a 
fire called tin-egin, i.e. a forced fire, or fire of necessity. 
This word is formed from the Irish tdne, fire, and 
eigin^ violence. It is either a simple translation of 
the English need-fire, or it expresses the same idea 
which is conveyed by the Vedic name for fire, sahasaA 
sünuÄ, son of strength or efibrt. This Tinegin was used 
as an antidote against the plague or murrain in cattle, 
and it was performed thus : *Äll the fires in the parish 
were extinguished, and then eighty-one (9 x 9) married 
men, being thought the necessary number for effect- 
ing this design, took two great planks of wood, and 

^ See Appendix XIV. 

* Description of the Western Islands, p. IIS ; quoted by Borlase, 
Anti^ities of ComtoäU, p. 130. 
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nine of them were employed by tums, who by their 
repeated efforts rubbed one of the planks against the 
other until the heat thereof produced fire ; and from 
this forced fire each family is supplied with new fire, 
which is no sooner kindled than a pot füll of water is 
quickly set on it, and afterwards sprinkled upon the 
people infected with the plague, or upon the cattle 
that have the murrain. And this they all say they 
find successful by experience. It was practised on 
the mainland, opposite to the south of Skie, within 
these thirty years/ 

Now suppose some Portuguese priests had visited 
Scotland aud Ireland, as they visited the West Coast 
of Africa, and had described the religion of the natives 
from what they saw with their own eyes, as they 
described the fetish worship of the negroes. They 
might have described them, first of all, as fire-worship- 
pers ; secondly, as fetish-worshippers, for the fire, we 
are told, is a fetish when it is invoked for help ; 
thirdly, as performing animal sacrifices, for they sacri- 
ficed a heifer and feasted on it ; fourthly, as sorcerera, 
for they repeated unintelligible incantations ; and 
lastly, as animists, for they believed that there was 
some kind of spirit in the fire. That these people 
were Christians, and that their religion was some- 
thing quite difFerent from these populär amusements, 
they could never have guessed, Yet it is on the 
strength of some stray observations made on the West 
Coast of Africa that we are asked to believe that the 
religion of the negroes is pure Fetishism, nay, that 
Fetishism was the primitive religion of all mankind. 

It might be said that such heathenish customs 
existed in Scotland and Ireland only, and if, as care- 
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ful travellers ought to do, our Portuguese missionaries 
had explored England also, they would have found 
there no traces of fetishism and sorcery. But no, 
in England also they might have witnessed similar 
heathenish ceremonies, for we are told by fair autho- 
rities that not long ago two ladies in Northampton- 
shire saw a fire in the field and a crowd round it. 
They said, *What is the matter?' — 'Killing a calf/ 
* What for ?' — * To stop the murrain/ The ladies went 
away as quickly as possible. On speaking to the 
clergyman he made inquiries. The people did not 
like to talk of the aflair, but it appeared that when 
there is a disease among the cows, or the calves are 
bom sickly, they sacrifice^ that is, they kill and bum 
one for good luck. 

We have still later testimony of the permanence of 
similar superstitious eustoms. They seem to have 
survived to the present day. At a meeting of the 
Society of Antiquarians of Scotland held at the Royal 
Institution, Edinburgh, and reported in the ScotsTrian, 
Tuesday, March 11, 1890, the Rev. Alexander *Ste wart, 
Nether Lochaber, gave an aecount of some examples 
which had recently come to his knowledge of the 
survival of certain superstitious relating to fire in the 
Highlands of Scotland and in Wigtownshire. The 
first case happened in March last, and was accidentally 
witnessed by Dr. Stewarts Informant. Having gone 
to a small hamlet in a remote glen to leave a message 
for the shepherd, he was surprised to find there was 
no one in the houses, but seeing a slight smoke in a 
hollow at some distance, he concluded that he would 
find the women there washing. On reaching the bank 
above the hollow he was astonished to see five women 

(2) ü 
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engaged in the ceremony of passing a sick child 
through the fixe. Two of the women standing oppo- 
site each other held a blazing hoop vertically between 
them, and two others standing on either side of the 
hoop were engaged in passing the child backwards 
and foi-wards through the opening of the hoop. The 
fifth woman, who was the mother of the child, stood 
at a little distance, earnestly looking on. After the 
child had been several times passed and repassed 
through the fiery circle, it was retumed to its mother, 
and the burning hoop was thrown into a pool of water 
close by. The child, which was about eighteen months 
old, was a weakling, and was supposed to have come 
under the baleful influence of an evil eye. When 
taken home a bunch of bog-myrtle was suspended 
over its bed. The somewhat analogous superstition of 
putting a patient in the centre of a cart-wheel when 
the red-hot fire was put on it at the door of the smithy 
was practised in Wigtownshire half a Century ago. 

« Furpose of Cnstoms often Forffotten. 

Now, I ask, is all this to be called religion? If 
Christians can perform these vagaries, why should not 
the negroes of Afriea indulge in superstitious prac- 
tices without therefore deserving to have their religion 
represented as nothing but fetish-worship? The 
negioes of Afriea, and, in fact, most uncivilised races, 
are most unwilling to speak about what we mean by 
religion; they often have not even a name for it. 
They are proud, on the contrary, of their populär 
amusements, feastings, dances, and more or less solemn 
gatherings, and welcome strangers who come to see 
them. Some of these gatherings may in time have 
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assumed a religious character. But the wide preva- 
lence of many of the customs which we described, 
such as the ceremonial observed in the lighting and 
keeping of the fire, the purification of chUdren, and 
the lustration of cattle, shows that in many of them 
there was originally a definite and practical object. 
Sometimes we can still discover it, but in other cases 
the real object has completely disappeared. We cannot 
teil, for instance, why, when the new fire was lighted, 
it should have been thought necessary.to extinguish 
the fires in every house. Yet we find exactly the 
same custom which we met with in Germany in the 
island of Lemnos also, the very island on which 
Hephaestos was believed to have been precipitated 
by Zeus. Here all fires had to be extinguished during 
nine days, tili a ship arrived from Delos, bringing the 
new sacred fire from the hearth of Apollo. This fixe 
was afterwards distributed among all the families, and 
a new life was supposed to begin ^. 

When, after the battle of Plataeae, the Greeks sent 
to Delphi to ask what sacrifices they ought to oflfer, 
they were told by the Pythian god to erect an altar 
to Zeus Eleutherios, but not to sacrifice tili all the 
fires in the country had been extinguished, because 
they had been contaminated by the barbarians, and 
tili new fire had been fetched from the common hearth 
at Delphi ^, 

During the Middle Ages a similar custom prevailed 
in Germany. At Marburg and in Lower Saxony the 
fire was lighted once every year by rubbing two 

* Philostrat. Hlerotc, p. 740 ; Welcker, Trüoffie, p. 247 ; Grimm, 1. c, 
pp. 577, 580. 

* Plutarch, AnstideSf c. 20 ; L. v. Schroeder, iu Kuhn's Zeitschrift, 
xzix. p. 198. 

Ua 
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pieces of wood. This was the new fire which was to 
take the place of the old fires. These were supposed 
to have been contaminated by contact with impurities 
during the year ^. 

Nor is it necessary that there should always have 
been a very deep motive for these customs. We can 
hardly imagine, for instance, a very stringent reason 
why the guardianship of the public fire should have 
been committed to Vestal virgins. It was so not only 
in Rome. In Ireland also the fire of Saint Brigida at 
Kildar was not allowed to be approached by men. 
The Damaras, an Äfrican tribe, entrusted their fire, 
as we saw, to young maidens. In Mexico, in Peru, 
in Yucatan, the sacred fire was likewise guarded by 
a Company of virgins ^. All W6 can say in this and 
similar cases is that in a primitive state of society 
the watching over the fire on the hearth would 
naturally fall to the unmarried daughters of a family 
who stayed at home, while other duties called their 
brothers into the field. The mere continuation of 
such an arrangement would in timo impart to it 
something of a time-honoured and venerable character, 
and the less the original purpose of such ancieut 
customs was understood, the more likely it was that 
a kind of religious sanction should be claimed for 
them. 

Essentlal DliTerence between Bellgion, Mythology, and 

Ceremonial. 

, What I am anxious to place in the clearest light is 
that a great deal of what we class as religious, whether 

^ See M. Kovalevsky, Tdbleau des origines et de Vevolution de la famiUef 
1890, p. 80. He also quotes Geiger, Osiiranische Kultur. 

3 Müller, 1. c, pp. 368, 387-8 j Brinton, Myths of the New World, 
p. 147. 
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among ancient or modern peoples, had really in the 
beginning very little or nothing to do with what we 
ourselves mean by xeligion. My thology affects ancient 
religion, — ^in one sense it may be said to affect all 
religion. But mythology by itself is never religion, 
as little as rust is iron. Ceremonial again affects 
religion ; it may be, that in the world we live in, 
ceremonial has become inseparable from religion. 
But ceremonial by itself is never religion, as little as 
shade is light. 

I wanted to show you how out of the same materials 
both religious and non-religious concepts may be 
formed. It was for that purpose that I chose Fire 
and tried to exhibit its threefold development, either 
as truly theogonic, or as mythological, or as ceremonial 
and sacrificial. 

Theogonic Development of Agni, 

In India we are able to prove by documentary 
evidence that the concept of Fire, embodying the 
concepts of warmth, light, and life, was raised 
gradually to that of a divine and supreme being, the 
maker and ruler of the world. And if in the Veda 
we have the facts of that development clearly before 
US, it seems to me that we have a right to say that in 
other religions also where Fire occupies the same 
supreme position, it may have passed through the 
same stages through which Agni passed in the Veda. 

MytliologlcAl Development of Agni. 

By the side of this theogonic process, however, we 
can likewise watch in the Veda the beginning at least 
of a mythological development which becomes wider 
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and richer in the epic and pauränic literature of India. 
This side is most prominent in Greece and Rome, 
where the legends told of Hephaestos retain but few 
grains of Agni, as the creator and ruier of the world. 

O^remonial Development of Agni. 

Lastly, the ceremonial development of Fire is 
exhibited to us in what has sometimes been called 
fire-worship, but is in most cases merely a recognition 
of the usefuLiess of fire for domestic, sacrificial, and 
even medicinal purposes. 

DeflnltioxL of SeUfflon Be-ezamlned. 

These three sides, though they have much in 
common, should nevertheless be kept carefully distinct 
in the study of religion. I know it may be said, in 
faet, it has been säid, that the definition of religion 
which I laid down in my former course of lectures is 
too narrow and too arbitrary. In one sense, every 
definition may be said to be arbitrary, for it is meant 
to fix the limits which the definer, according to his 
own arbitriurriy wishes to assign to a certain concept 
or name.' Both in including and excluding the 
definer may differ from other definers, and those who 
difFer from him will naturally call his definition 
arbitrary, and either too narrow or too wide. 

I thought it right, for instance, to modify my first 
definition of religion as * the perception of the Infinite/ 
by restricting that perception to such manifestations 
as are able to influence the moral conduct of man. 
My first definition was not wrong, but it was too 
wide. It cannot be denied that in the beginning the 
perception of the Infinite had often very little to do 
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-with moral ideas, and I am quite aware that many 
religions enjoin even what is either not moral at all, 
er even immoral. But if there are perceptions of the 
Infinite uneonnected as yet with moral ideas, we have 
no right to call them religious tili they assume a 
moral character, that is, tili they begin to reaet on our 
moral nature. They may be called philosophical, 
metaphysical, even mathematical, but they form no 
part of what we call religion. The objection that 
some religions actually sanction what is immoral, is 
purely forensic. 

If some religions sanction what is immoral, or what 
seems to us immoral, this would only serve to prove 
all the more strongly the influence of religion on the 
moral conduct of man. We are told ^, for instance, 
that * the pre-historic Hebrews kiUed their first-bom 
in sacrifice to their god. Abraham came very near 
doing the same thing. Jephtha killed his daughter, 
and David killed the murderers of the son of Saul, 
and kept them hanging in the air all summer long, 
to remind his God that Ishbosheth was avenged. If 
you catch a Yezidee in the act of stealing, he will teil 
you that theft is a part of his religion. If you catch 
a Thug in the act of assassination, he will teil you 
that murder is to him a religious rite. If you reprove 
the Todas of the Nilgheris Hills for living in 
polyandry, they will teil you that this is the very 
ground-work of their religion. If you reprove the 
Hormons for living in polygamy, they will remind 
you that this is the Biblical chart of their faith.' 

Now suppose that aU this were true, would it not 
prove the very opposite of what it is meant to prove 1 

* Uie Open Covurt, No. 112, p. 1883. 
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If religion can induce human beings to commit acis 
which they themselves, or which we at least, consider 
doubtful, or objectionable, or altogether criminal, 
surely it shows that religion, even in this extreme 
case, exercises an influence on the moral character of 
man such as probably nothing eise could exercise. 

From the moment, therefore, that the pereeption 
of something supematural begins to exercise an 
influence on the moral actions of man, be it for good 
or for evil, from that moment, I maintain, and from that 
moment only, have we a right to call it religious. 

We must be careful to keep within the limits of a 
definition which we have once accepted. The defini- 
tion which I gave of religion, that it consists in a 
pereeption of the Infinite, under such manifestations 
as are able to influence the moral conduct of man, is 
not too narrow. It is wide enough, at aU events, to 
tax the powers of any single student of the history of 
religion, 

The Meanlnff of the Infinite. 

When I Said that religion is the pereeption of the 
Infinite, I took great pains to explain that this per- 
eeption is to be taken as the true source of religion, 
as that without which religion would be impossible, 
or at least inconceivable. But as little as the source 
is the whole river, is the source of religion the füll 
stream of religion. When Locke said, Nihil est in 
intellectu quod non ante fuerit in sensu, he did not 
mean that sensus was the whole of intdlectus. He 
only meant that nothing could be in the intellect that 
had not come from sensuous pereeption. I meant the 
same when I said, Nihil est infide quod non ante fuerit 
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in sensu. I meant that nothing could be in our faith 
or in our religion that had not come from the percep- 
tion of the infinite, but I did not mean that this 
perception of the infinite was the whole of religion. 
As our sensuous percepts grow into concepts and into 
all that belongs to conceptual thought, our perceptions 
of the infinite also are the living germs only which 
produce in time that marvellous harvest which we 
call the religions of the world. And if I limited the 
area of these perceptions of the infinite to that 
narrower field which is distinguished by its moral 
colouring, that field is still of an enormous extent, 
and will require better and stronger labourers to reap 
than it has hitherto found. 

As to the name which I chose for what forms the 
real object of all religious perceptions, namely, the 
Infinite, I know quite well that it may be criticised. 
But has any one been able to suggest a better name ? 
I wanted a name as wide as possible. I might have 
chosen Unknowable as equally wide. But to speak 
of a perception of the unknowable seemed to me a 
contradiction in terms. To know has many mean- 
ings, and in one of its meanings we may say, no 
doubt, that the Infinite is the Unknowable. We 
cannot know the Infinite as we know the Finite, but 
we can know it in the only way in which we can 
expect to know it, namely, behind the Finite. In 
perceiving anything limited, we also perceive what 
limits it, but to call this Unlimited or Infinite the 
Unknowable is to do violence to the verb to know. 

I am quite aware that what other philosophers 
have called the Absolute was probably meant by them 
for what I call the Infinite. I likewise admit that 
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what theologians mean by the Divine is in reality the 
same. Even the Transcendent might have answered 
the same purpose. But all thoee terms had a history. 
The Absolute reminds us of Hegelian ideas, the Divine 
is seldom free from a certain mythological colouring, 
and the Transcendent has its own peculiar meaning 
in the school of Kant. Infinite, therefore, seemed less 
objectionable than any of those terms, and submitted 
more readily to a ne w definition. It had likewise the 
advantage of having the term finite for its opposite. 
If some critics have proclaimed their inability to 
perceive any difference between infinite and indefinite, 
I can quite sympathise with them, for I see none 
whatever. The only distinction which usage would 
seem to sanction is that indefinite is generally applied 
to knowledge, infinite to the object of knowledge. 
We might then say that our knowledge of the infinite 
must always be indefinite, a proposition to which few 
critics would demur. 

I did not wish, however, to monopolise the word 
religion in the sense which I assigned to it in my 
lectures. I simply wished to delimit the subject of 
these lectures, and to State once for all what segment 
of human thought would fall within our field of 
Observation. If others define religion in a different 
sense, we shall know what to expect from them. All 
that I object to is an undefined use of that word. If 
Cicero ^, for instance, defines religion in one place as 
cvZtus piu8 deorum^ he may be quite right from the 
Roman or jfrom his own point of view, and we should 
be forewamed as to what to expect from him, if he 

^ Cic, De Nat Deorumy i. 42 : * Superstitio in qua est timor inanis 
Deorum, religio quae Deorum cultu pio continetiir.' , 
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were to lecture on religion. Or, if Dr. Robertson 
Smith, in a recent course of excellent lectures on the 
ancient Semitic religions, assures us that with the 
Semites religion consisted primarily of institutions, 
such as sacrifices, ablutions, fastings, and all the rest, 
and not of what was believed about gods or God, we 
shall know in what sense he uses religion. In 
modern times also there are many people who hold 
that religion consists chiefly in ceremonial acts, such 
as going to church, kneeling, making the sign of 
the cross, and other ritual observances. 

But though I quite admit the right of Cicero or 
anybody eise to define religion in his own sense, and 
to treat of religion as mere cult, or as mere mythology, 
I hold as strongly as ever that neither cult nor 
mythology is possible without a previous elaboration 
of the concepts and names of the gods. Cult is one 
of the many manifestations of religion, but by no 
means the only one, nor a necessary one. The same 
applies to myths and legends. They are the parasites, 
not the marrow of religion. Besides, there are myths 
and legends altogether unconnected with religion, and 
there are solemn acts which have nothing to do with 
the gods. We saw how some ceremonies and myths 
connected with Agni, Fire, were religious in their 
origin, and ceased to be so, while others, purely 
secular in their origin, assumed in time a religious 
character. It is often difficult to draw a sharp line 
between what is no longer and what is not yet 
religious, but our definition of religion will generally 
help US in trying to discover whether there are any 
elements in a ceremonial act or in a mythological 
tradition which draw their origin, however distantly, 
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from an original perception of the Infinite, and 
influence, directly or indirectly, the moral conduet of 
man. 

The Beligloiu Element. 

Let me give you, in conclusion, one more iUus- 
tration of the difBculties we have to contend with in 
trying to determine whether certain acts and certain 
sayiügs may be called religious or not. 

We are told by an excellent Arabic scholar, Baron 
von Kremer, a member of the Imperial Academy at 
Yienna, that at Vienna, which is as advanced and 
refined a capital as any in Europe, you may still see 
people, when Walking in the streets, picking up any 
bits of bread lying on the pavement and placing them 
carefully where poor people, or, at least, birds or dogs, 
may get at them. 

Is that a religious acfc ? It may be or it may not. 
It may be a mere ineulcation of the old proverb, 
Waste not, want not. But as soon as the bread is 
called the gift of God, the reluctance to tread it under 
foot may become religious. 

Manzoni, the Arabian traveller ^, teils us that the 
Kabili, the agricultural Arab, takes the greatest care 
not to scatter a crumb of bread. When he sees a 
piece of bread lying in the street, he lifts it, kisses it 
thrice, praises God, and puts it where no one can step 
on it, and where it may be eaten, if only by a dog. 

Here we see religious elements entering in. Yet 
though the Kabili shows his reverence for bread, 
though he calls it *aish, that is, life, as we call it the 

* R. Manzoni, El-Temen, Tre Anni neU* Ärabia ßlicef Borna, 1884, 
p. 82. 
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staff of life, no one would say that bread had become 
a divine being in Arabia, still less, as some of our 
friends would say, that it had become a fetish, or a 
totem. 

K, therefore, we find that similar reverence is 
shown to fire or water, we have not therefore to 
admit at onee that they have thereby been raised to 
the rank of divine beings. If bread was called life, 
so was fire. The founder of a new sect among the 
Ojibways addressed bis disciples in the foUowing 
words : ' Henceforth the fire must never go out in thy 
hut. In Summer and winter, by day and by night, in 
storm and in calm weather, remember that the life in 
thy body and the fire on thy hearth are the same 
thing, and date from the same time ^.' 

Here fire and life are identified, but the fire within 
the body is no more than what we should call the 
warmth of the body, and to say that this warmth is 
the same as the fire pn the hearth implies as yet no 
kind of divine worship for either the one or the other. 

The same respect which is paid to bread, is also 
paid to other kinds of food. Thus Mohammed forbad 
to use even the stone of a date for killing a louse ; 
and in another place he is repoi*ted to have said: 
* Honour the palm, for she is your aunt^/ 

In the case of bread therefore, and also in the case 
of corn and dates and other kinds of food, we can 
well understand that they should have been treated 
with reverence as the gift of Allah, or of any other 
god, provided always that an acquaintance with such 
divine beings existed beforehand. 

Without such previous knowledge, nothing, whether 

* MüUer, 1. c, p. 55. * Kremer, 1. c, p. 4. 
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a ceremony or a myth^ can be called religious. It 
seems to me, therefore, that we are perfecÜy justified 
in treating that previous knowledge by itself, and to 
reserve to it exclusively the name of religion. There 
was religion before eacrifice ; there was religion before 
myth. There was neither sacrifice nor myth before 
religion, in the true sense of that word. Nothing is 
more interesting than to find out how sacrifice and 
myth sprang from the same field as religion. But 
they did not spring from that field until it had been 
touched by those rays of light which transform the 
finite into the infinite, and which called into life the 
unnumbered seeds that lay hidden in the ground, the 
seeds of tares as well as of wheat, both growing 
together until the harvest. 



LECTURE Xni. 



OTHER GODS OF NATURE. 



The Development of Flre. 



WE have seen thus far how the human mind by 
its natural, though at the same time most won- 
derful powers, can reach, and did reach, the highest 
conception of the godhead, though starting from the 
commonest impressions of the senses. I took my 
first Illustration from fire, but all the other phenomena 
of nature would teach the same lesson, namely, that 
the human mind is capable of discovering the Super- 
natural in the Natural. Nothing seems to us more 
natural than that the various manifestations of fire 
should have been marked and named by the earliest 
inhabitants of the world. Yet if we restricted the 
meaning of natural to whatever animals, or beings 
endowed with sense only, are capable of performing, 
we should have to call even the simple naming of 
fire, achieved by man and by man alone, not a natural, 
but a supernatural, or, at all events, a super-animdl 
act. Formerly, it would hardly have been necessary 
to insist on this distinction. But at present, when 
philosophy seems chiefly to consist in ignoring the 
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frontier-lines that separate the animal kingdom from 
our own, it is necessary to show that there are certain 
limits to the mental faeulties of mere animals. Some 
animals are seared by fire and run away from it, 
others are attracted by it, but they will never name 
and conceive it. When we see our fire buming, and 
hear it crackling in the grate, nothing seems to us 
more homely, more natural. Every ehild feels 
attracted by the fire, enjoys its genial warmth, and 
wonders what kind of thing it is. But try to think, 
once more, what the fii*st appearance of fire must have 
been when it came down from the sky as lightning, 
killing a man and setting bis but ablaze, — surely there 
was a miraele, if ever there was a miracle; a theophany, 
if ever there was a theophany. There was nothing to 
compare it to in the whole experience of man, and 
if it was called a wild beast^, or a bird of prey, or a 
poisonous serpent, these were all but poor similes, 
which could hardly satisfy an observing and inquiring 
mind. 

And when after a time the beneficial aspects also of 
fire had been diseovered, when certain families had 
found out how to elicit fire from flints, or how to 
produce it by friction, the mystery remained as great 
as ever. It was a weird power, a stränge apparition, 
a something totally inexplicable at first to the human 
understanding. Thus there remained in the fire from 
the first, even after it had been named, something 
unknown, something dififerent from all the ordinary 
and finite perceptions, something not natural, some- 

^ Herodotus, iii. 16, says that the Egyptians took fire to be a live 
beast, devouring everything, and dying with what it had eaten. 
See also Satap. Brähmana II. 3, 3, 1. 
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thing unnatural, or, as it was also called, something 
supernatural. 

If we once see this clearly and understand how 
the supematural element was there from the begin- 
ning, though not yet disentangled from its natural 
surroundings, we sball be better able to understand 
bow tbe same supernatural element was never com- 
pletely lost sigbt of by tbe poets of the Veda, and 
bow in tbe end Agni, fire, after being stripped of all 
tbat was purely pbenomenal, natural, and pbysical, 
Stands before us, endowed with all tbose qualities 
wbich we reserve for tbe Supreme Being. He was 
adored as tbe creator and ruler of the world, as 
omnipotent, omniscient, just, kind, and compassionate. 
In tbat State all bis pbysical antecedents were for- 
gotten. It was nö longer tbe fire crackling on tbe 
bearth tbat was believed in as tbe creator of tbe 
World. It was the unknown agent, recognised from 
the first in tbat motion wbich we call fire, who had 
been raised to a divine dignity, though the old name 
of Agni remained, as if to remind the people of their 
first acquaintance with bim whom they called from 
tbe first, 'tbe friend of man, tbe immortal among 
mortals.' 

Tlie Aflrents beliind otlier Plienomena of Vature. 

This one road wbich we have bitherto explored, 
tbat led our ancestors from nature to nature*s God, 
is, no doubt, an important road, but we must remember 
tbat it is but one out of many. Wbether we examine 
the religions of civilised or of uncivilised races, we sball 
always find tbat they started not only from fire, but 
from many of the other of tbe gi*eat phenomena of 

(2) X 
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nature, such as the storm-wind, the sun, the moon, 
the Stars, the sky, the sea, the earth, the rivers, and 
the mountains, in their gropings after what lies 
beyond, after the invisible agent, the father. the 
author, after the God revealed to the senses in the 
countless miracles of nature. If the storm-wind was 
from the first called the crusher or shouter, people 
soon asked, who i\i it that shouts and crushes ? If the 
sun was called the shining and warming, the question 
could not long be suppressed, who it was that shines 
and warms. The sky, as participating in the work 
of the sun and the moon and the stars, of the storm, 
the lightning and the rain, was also asked who he 
was, or who was behind and above the sky, who was 
the real agent of all the acts performed on the stage 
of- heaven. The yery earth, though so near and pal- 
pable and familiär, became nevertheless mysterious 
when it was asked, what life there was in her, and 
when it was feit how much she did in her quiet and 
much suffering way, for'all who dwelt in her fields 
and forests. 

The TlieoflTonio Pxooess. 

If we like, we may call this primitive wonderment 
at what seems to us at present so very natural, and 
the religious and my thological phraseology that sprang 
from thafc wonderment, by such names as ÄnimiaTii 
(Beseelung), Personißjcation^ and Anthropomorphimi. 
These names are all right, and they may be useful 
for the purpose of Classification. * Only we must re- 
member that the historical student of religion cannot 
rest satisfied with mere names, with njere Classifica- 
tion, but that his chief object is to account for facts. 
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thus named and classified, and thus to leam to under- 
stand something, however little it may be, of the 
inevitable growth and development of religious and 
mythological concepts. 

If we have once clearly understood the inseparable 
connection between thought and language, and if, 
more particularly, we have mastered the fact that the 
roots of our words and the roots of our concepts were 
expressions of acts, our task becomes much easier. 
But I know but too well how great a mental eflTort 
is required in order to apprehend that fact and all its 
far-reaching consequences. Important as these con- 
sequences are for a right understanding of all that we 
call thought, nowhere are they more surprising than 
in the study of what is called mythological and re- 
ligious thought. All other keys that have been 
tried to unlock those ancient ehests have lifted one 
holt or another. The key handed to us by Noir^ has 
tumed and lifted them all, and the ancient ehests now 
stand open and their treasures may be examined. 
When human beings were once in possession of the 
name and concept of anirria^ or soul, of persona, 
person, of manhoodi and godhead, we can well under- 
stand that they should have predicated soul of the 
sun, Personality of the moon, manhood of the storm, 
and godhead of the sky. But the real question is, 
how were these name-concepts of anima, persona, 
homo, and deus elaborated, and what organic con- 
nection was there between them and such concepts 
as the sun, the moon, and the sky ? To imagine that 
mjrthology and religion could have arisen by ancient 
poets caUing sun, moon, and sky animated, or per- 
sonal, or manlike, or divine, would be, to use a 

X2 
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homely metaphor, to put the cart before the horse. 
There is such a phrase in the later peiiods of the 
growth of the human mind. We ourselves are still 
living in it, our poetry draws most of its inspiration 
from it. We hear our poets express their * faith that 
every flower enjoys the air it breathes.' They speak 
of ' the mom, in russet mantle clad, Walking o'er the 
dew of yon high eastem hill.' We have read of ' a 
brotherhood of venerable trees/ and of the 'sable 
goddess, Night/ and we know perfectly well what is 
meant by all this, because we are in possession of a 
large dietionaiy of language and thought. 

But if we want really to understand this phraseo- 
lögy, we have first to find our way into more distant 
prehistoric periods, into the dark subterranean caves 
where those weapons were forged with which man 
from the earliest days fought his battles and made 
his conquests. 

Students of these prehistoric periods of thought 
and language are often blamed for taking unnecessary 
trouble, for trying to explain things which, we are 
told, require no explanation at all, for spreading 
darkness where all before seemed light. It is asked, 
what is there to puzzle us, when we see that the 
ancients spoke of the sun as a living thing, nay, as a 
person, as a man, as a god ? Is it not simply a case 
of Animism, of Personification, of Anthropomorphism, 
and of Deification ? Words, words, words I We first call 
what has to be explained by a name, and in this 
case by a very imperfect name. And then, after we 
have named this process, we tum round and say, 
0, it is all very simple, it is nothing but Animism, 
Personification, and Anthropomorphism ! We imagine 
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that OUT work is done, while it really is only be- 
ginniDg. 

Even Mr. Herbert Spencer has risen in revolt 
against such perfunctory theories. The very dogs are 
able to sniff out the difference between what has life 
and what has not, between the animate and the in- 
animate ; was man less sagacious than the dogs ? 

I thought it right in one case at least, in that of fire, 
to give a füll description of the slow process by which 
that natural appearance was named. Having once 
been called * he who moves/ Agni, or having been con- 
ceived as the agent of any other of his raore striking 
acts, his further growth became easy to understand. 
We saw how almost by necessity he carae after that 
to grow into a breathing and living agent (Animism), 
for fire breathes, lives, and dies ; came to grow into 
a man-like being (Anthropomorphism), for fire, though 
not a man, is a man-like agent ; came to grow into 
an individual person (Personification), for one fire 
differs from another ; and came at last to grow into 
a Deva or a god (Deification). We looked for all the 
links in that chain of thought, and though we did not 
find them all, yet we found enough to allow us an 
insight into the true nature of that psychological 
process which led gradually and naturally from the 
mere percept of fire as an agent to the concept of 
an unseen power, revealed to us in the various mani- 
festations of fire and light. 

Wordswortli. 

We shall now try to catch a glance of the same 
instructive process in other realms of nature, in order 
to see from how many points that irresistible impulse 
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toward religion, towards true and natural religion, 
proceeded, which in the end made man feel that, 
however wide the horizon of his knowledge, there was 
always a Beyond, and that in spite of every eflfort 
of thought and language, there always remained 
something that could not be named and could not 
be comprehended except as an agent, invisible, yet 
omnipresent. This psychological process began with 
the senses — for how eise could it begin? — but it did 
not end with them, but called forth : 

*That sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelHng is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And roUs through aU things/ 

I doubt whether we could give a better definition of 
Physical Keligion than what Wordsworth has given 
US in these few lines. 

The Storm-wlnd. 

Next to fire, the most important phenomenon in 
nature which led to the conception of a divine being 
was the wind, more particularly the storm-wind. In 
the most distant parts of the world, and among 
people unrelated in language and thought, the storm- 
wind appears not only as one among many gods, but 
often as the supreme and only god. The agent, or, as 
we say, the agency or the force of the wind, was so 
palpable, and often so overpowering, that we find 
traces of this god in almost every pantheon. 
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The Stomuwlnd in America. 



Let US begin with America ^ Here we find that 
with the Choctaws the general word for deity is Hush- 
tolif which means the storm-wind. In the Creek 
language also isktoli means the storm-wind, and 
hustolah the windy season. The Quich^s call the 
mysterious creative power Hurakan, This word has 
no meaning in their language, but it finds its ex- 
planation in the ancient tongue of Haity, from which 
the Quich^s must have borrowed it. Dr. Brinton, in 
his Essays of an Ämericanisty 1890, p. 121, doubts 
the derivation of Huracan from Haytian, and derives 
it from Maya. In the dialects of the Maya group 
rdkan is said by him to express greatness, and hun 
one or first. In Cakchiquel hurakan means a giant. 
The Spaniards and other European nations made us 
familiär with the word as the name of the terrible 
tomado of the Caribean Sea \ It lives on in French 
as ouragan, in German as Orkan, in English as hur- 
ricane. Neglectful of its biography, German etymo- 
logists derived Orkan from Orcus, English etymologists 
discovered in hurricane something of the hurry of the 
storm, or, like Webster, something of its fury ; but ' 
Oviedo, in his description of Hispaniola^, leaves no 
doubt that the name was borrowed from the ancient 
language of Haity, and had been carried'there by the 
Quichfe from the Antilles. 



* Brinton, Myt?is qfthe New World, p. 61. 

" In the Didionnaire GcUibi (Paris, 1748) diable is translated by 
iroucaUf j&r(mcan, hyorokan, and Coto's Vocaibulario (MS.) gives hurakan 
as the equivalent of diciblo in Cakchiquel. See Brinton, Essays qf an 
Americanist, p. 123. 

^ Historia deff Indü, lib. vi. cap. 3. 
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This Hurakan has been identified by some Ame- 
rican scholars with Cuculcan, Qucumatz, and Votan, 
all names of the god of the storm-wind in Central 
America. 

The chief divinity of several tribes in ancient 
Mexico was called Mia^cohuatl, and this is to this 
day the name of the tropical whirlwind. The natives 
of Panama worshipped the same phenomenon under 
the name of Tuyra. 

It is curious that Mr. Brinton, from whose interest- 
ing work on The Mytha of the New World these facts 
are quoted, is convinced that man never did and 
never could draw the idea of God from nature. He 
thinks that the deeper and far truer reason for the 
divinity ascribed to the wind is to be found in the 
identity of wind with breath, of breath with life, of 
life with soul, and of soul with God. Mr. Brinton 
may be quite right that the transition of meaning 
from wind to breath and life and soul has acted as 
a powerful ingredient in *the evolution of ancient 
deities.' But even then, the starting-point of that 
evolution would have been in nature, namely, in the 
real wind, which by a perfectly intelligible process 
became sublimised into breath, spirit, life, soul, and 
God. It may be granted to Mr. Brinton (1. c, p. 75) 
that the motions of the air are often associated in 
thought and language with the Operations of the soul 
and the idea of God. We are told that in Peru the 
commonest and simplest adoration of the coUective 
deities consists in kissing the air — a very significant 
mode of prayer. But sui^ely the various manifesta- 
tions of the wind, so well described by Mr. Brinton 
himself, are quite sufficient by themselves to evoke 
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in the human mind and in human language the con- 
cept and name of a powerful, superhuman agent. 
He describes very eloquently, * the power of the winds 
on the weather, bringing as they do the lightning and 
the storm, the zephyr that eools the brow, and the 
tornado that levels the forest. They summon the 
rain to fertilize the seed and refresh the shrivelled 
leaves. They aid the hunter to stalk the game, and 
usher in the varying seasons. In a hundred ways 
they intimately concem his comfort and his life, and 
it will not seem stränge, he adds himself, that they 
almost occupied the place of all other gods in the 
mind of the child of nature/ 

The Aztec prayer addressed to the Tlalocs, the gods 
of the showers, began with the following invoca-» 
tion : * Ye who dwell at the four comers of the 
earth, — at the north, at the south, at the east, and at 
the west.* 

The Eskimo also prayed to Sülam Innua, the 
owner of the winds, as their highest god, and the 
abode of the Dead was called by them iiillam Ai- 
pane, the house of the winds. 

As the rain-bringers and life-givers the winds were 
naturally called the fathers of the human race, and 
Mr. Brinton has recognised in the four brothers, who 
appear in so many traditions of America as the 
ancestors and leaders of ancient tribes, coming from 
the four comers of the earth, the later representatives 
of the four winds, the North, the South, the East, 
and the West winds. 

What he says of these traditions applies in so many 
words to the traditions of Aryan races. ' Sometimes,' 
he writes, *the myth defines clearly these fabled 
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characters as the spirits of the winds ; sometimes it 
clothes them in uncouih, grotesque metaphors ; some- 
times again it so weaves them into actual bistory 
that we are at a loss where to draw the line that 
divides fiction from truth ' (p. 77). 

In the mythology of Yukatan the four gods Baeab 
were supposed to stand one at each corner of the 
World, supporting, Hke gigantic caryatides, the over- 
hanging firmament. When at the general deluge the 
other gods and men were swallowed by the waters, 
they alone escaped to people the earth anew. These 
four, known by the names of Kan, Muluc, Ix, and 
Cauac, represented respectively the East, North, West, 
and South. The East was distingaished by yellow, 
the South by red, the West by black, the North 
by white, and these colours appear again in different 
paits of the world with the same meaning, as repre- 
senting the four quarters of the world. According to 
the Quich^s, these four beings were first created by 
Hurakan^ the Heart of Heaven. If we translate the 
Heart of Heaven into the Sanskrit Dyaus, the sub- 
jective or active Heaven, or Heaven as an agent, we 
see how near he, as the father of the Maruts or storm- 
winds, comes to Hurakan, the father of the four 
winds. The description of these winds also is some- 
times almost identical with that given of the Maruts 
by the Vedic poets. It is said that they measured 
and saw all that exists at the four comers and the 
four angles of the sky and the earth ; that they did 
not bring forth and produce when the season of har- 
vest was near, until he blew into their eyes a cloud, 
until their faces were obscured, as when one breathes 
on a mirror. Then he gave them four wives whose 
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names were Falling Water, Beautiful Water, Water of 
Serpents, and Water of Birds. 

In Aztec legends these four beings are said to have 
emerged from a cave called Pdcavitampu, and this is 
said to mean, either * the house of existence,' or ^ the 
lodging of the Dawn.' There in the distant East the 
Aztecs placed Tula, the birthplace of their race. This 
again reminds us of Vedic mythology, and the de- 
scription of the four beings that came from the cave 
of the Dawn leaves little doubt as to their similarity 
with the Vedic storm-gods, the Maruts. ' Their voices/ 
we are told, * could shake the earth, and their hands 
heap up mountains. Like the thunder-god, they 
stood on the hüls and hmied their sling-stone to 
the four comers of the earth. When one was over- 
powered, he fled upward to the heaven or was tumed 
into stone. It was by their aid and counsel that the 
savages who possessed the land renounced their bar- 
barous habits and commenced to tili the soil ' (1. c, 
p. 83). 

Truly indeed might Mr. Brinton say that ' the 
winds producing the thunder and the changes that 
take place in the ever-shifting panorama of the sky, 
the rain-bringers, the lords of the seasons, — and not 
this only, but the primary type of the soul, the life, 
the breath of man and the world, — are second to 
nothing in their röle in mythology.* The road from 
the naming of the different winds to the naming of 
the Storm-wind, as the father of the winds, or, again, 
to the naming of the Sky, as the father of the winds 
as well as of the other heavenly powers, is as clearly 
traced in America as anywhere eise. The surround- 
ings of nature have, no doubt, a considerable influence 
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on the formation of storm-myths. We find them most 
fuUy developed in mountainous countries, and the 
more the very existence of man was feit to depend on 
the beneficial or hurtful influences of the winds and 
thunderstorms, the more readily did the human mind 
arrive at the conception of a supreme beneficent or 
malignant power behind the storm-wind, Controlling 
the fates of man. 

This will explain the faet, to which I alluded in my 
first course of Qifford Lectures (p. 453), that in many 
of the American languages the same word is used for 
storm and god^. In Africa also Dr. Nachtigall was 
Struck by the same fact, and he instances the Baghirmi 
as having but one name for storm and God. We 
shall see that in India also the old name of the storm- 
gods, Marut, was used in the language of the Bud- 
dhists as a general name of gods (Maru). 

The Stoxm-wlnd In Babylon. 

Let US now turn our eyes from America to Babylon. 
The primitive inhabitants of Babylon beheld in the 
winds powers of good and eviP. The good wind 
cooled the heat of summer and brought moisture to 
the parched earth. The evil wind was the tempest, 
the freezing blast of winter, and the burning sirocco 
of the desert. Their number is sometimes given as 
four, sometimes as seven, the seven sons or mes- 
sengers of Anu. In the battle against the dragon 
of chaos, they were the allies of Merodach, as the 
Maruts were the allies of Indra. Matu occurs fre- 

* Banoroffc, HisUyry of the Native Races of North America, vol. iii, 
P 117. 

* Sayce, Stbbert Lectures, p. 199. 
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quently as the name of the desti*uctive storm-wind, 
whose favour had to be conciliated. He is called the 
lord of the mountain, and his wife the lady of the 
mountain (cf. Sk. P&rvati). But we also hear of 
many Matus, the children of the sea. 

Tbe Stoxm-wlnd In India. 

We now return to India, where the storms meet us 
under the name of the Maruts. In their purely 
physical aspect the storms or Maruts are represented 
in the Veda as powerful and destructive, but at the 
same time as beneficent also, as Clearing the air, as 
biinging rain, as fertilising the soil, and reinvigorat- 
ing the body. I shall quote a few passages from the 
Rig-veda. 

They are said to shake heaven and earth like the 
hem of a garment. They cause a long and broad un- 
ceasing rain to fall (I. 37, 11), so that the cows have 
to walk knee-^deep. Mountains shake, men tremble 
(I. 38, 10), the kings of the forest, the trees, are rent 
asunder (1. 39, 5). The Maruts briüg winds and light- 
ning (I. 64, 5), and they pour down rain (1. 64, 6). But 
after the storm is over, they are praised for bringing 
back the light and, like the dawn (II. 34, 12), driving 
away the hideous darkness (I. 86, 10). They are also 
celebrated for restoring fertility to the soil, and for 
making the autumn plentiful through their invigor- 
ating rain (I. 171, 6; IL 34, 4). Thus they bring, not 
only food to men, but water, medicine, and health 
(V. 53, 14 ; VI. 74, 3), being in this respect like their 
father Rudra, who is often implored to bring medicine 
and to bestow health (VII. 46 ; II. 33, 13). 

In most of the hymns of the Veda, however, the 
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Moruts, as the representatives of the storm, the 
thunderstorm and all its concomitant features, have 
assumed a very definite dramatic character. They 
appear brilliant on their chariots (I. 37, 1), with 
spears, daggers, rings, axes, and with whips which 
they crack in the air (I. 37, 2 ; 3). They shoot arrows 
(I. 64, 10), and fling stones (I. 172, 2). They have 
golden headbands round their heads (V. 54, 11). 
Often they are represented as musicians, as singers, 
pipers (I. 85, 10), and dancers (VIII. 20, 22), some- 
times as birds (I. 87, 2), and as wüd boars with iron 
tusks (I. 88, 5). They are called the manly sons of 
Budra (I. 64, 2), and they are likewise called the 
youthful Budras themselves who never grow old (I. 
64, 3). In some places their mother is called frisni 
(I. 85, 2), their father or lord Dyaus (X. 77, 2 ; Vin. 
20, 17), or Svar, sky (V. 54, 10). They are the con- 
stant companions of Indra in his fight against his 
enemies, such as Vritra, Ahi,* and other demons. 
They are even represented as themselves the con- 
querors of VWtra (VIII. 7, 23), and as the protectors 
of Indra (VII. 7, 24). But occasionally they seem 
slighted by Indra, who claims all glory for himself 
(I. 165). Dyaus also is invoked as their companion, 
as when we read, V. 58, 6, ' Let Dyaus roar down, the 
bull of the Dawn.' (See also V. 59, 8.) As Agni 
represents both light and lightning, it is but natural 
that he too should appear in their Company (V. 60, 
7). Eodasi, who is often mentioned as the friend 
or wife of all of them, seems to be intended for the 
lightning (V. 61, 12). At times they become so com- 
pletely personified that the poets, forgetful of their 
physical origin, actuaUy compare them to the wind. 
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and call them blazing with wind (väta-tvish, V. 57, 4). 
It is more difficult to discuss in what sense VishTiu is 
sometimes mentioned as their friend and helper (V. 
87, 4), while Soma, when joined with them, can only 
be meant as the rain of the thunderstorm (VIII, 20, 3). 

Though the Maruts are almost always invoked as 
a Company, sometimes of twenty-one, sometimes of a 
hundred and eighty, being all alike in strength, yet 
in one place the poet speaks also of one son of Budra, 
and calls him Mllruta, belonging to the Maruts (VI. 
66, 11). 

After a time these Maruts, Uke Agni and other gods 
of nature, assume a strongly marked moral character, 
and in the end they take their place among the highest 
gods. Thus one poet (I. 38, 6) addresses them in the 
foUowing words : * Let not one sin after another, diffi- 
cult to be conquered, overcome us ; may it depart 
together with greed.' *Whatever fiend attacks us, 
deprive him of power and strength * (I. 39, 8). * The 
mortal whom ye, O Maruts, protected, he surpasses 
all people in strength through your protection. He 
carries oflF booty; he acquires honourable wisdom, 
and prospers' (I. 64, 13). The Maruts themselves 
are called, not only heroes, but wise poets also (V. 
52, 13). They impart not only strength to their wor- 
shippers, but even immortality (V. 55, 4). Some of 
the qualities which seem to us peculiar to the highest 
deities only, such as the punishing of sin, and 
likewise the forgiving of sin, where there is hearty 
repentance, are in the end ascribed to the Maruts 
also. Their peculiar physical nature disappears more 
and more, and they are implored almost in the same 
words as VaruTia and the Adityas (X. 11^ 8). Thus 
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one poet says : * May your bright thunderbolt be 
far from us, O Maruts, whatever sin we may have 
committed against you, men as we are, O worshipful, 
let US not fall under its power, let your best favour 
rest on us ' (Vn. 57, 4). 

Tbe Manul of tlie Buddhist«. 

In Pali, Maru is used in the general sense of deva, 
though deva-hood is no longer a very exalted position 
in the eyes of the Buddhists. 

Sudxa, tlie Father of tlM Mamts. 

But though we can watch this gradual transition 
from the Maruts as the storms, to the Maruts as 
sub-natural agents, as dramatic heroes, and lastly as 
supreme gods, the fact of their being a Company or a 
host could not but lead to the supposition of a lord or 
father of the Maruts, generally called Kudra. We 
saw the same in America, where the four winds were 
represented by Hurakan, the most powerful wind. 
And as in the Veda Dyaus, the bright sky, is some- 
times conceived as the father of the winds, we find in 
America also that the lord of the winds, the prince of 
the powers of the air, whose voice is the thunder, and 
whose weapon the lightniüg, is Michaba, the Great 
Light, the Spirit of Light, of the Dawn, or the East, 
literally, asBrinton has shown^, the Great White One. 

The Storm-wind In Oennaoy. 

Another country where the god of the storm-wind 
was raised in the end to the rank of a supreme deity 

* Brinton, Myths ofthe New Worldf p. 166» 
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was Germany, or whatever may have been the last 
home of the united German family. It has been 
shown that the Teutonic tribes possessed originally a 
deity corresponding very nearly in name and character 
to the Vedic Dyaus, the Greek Zeus^ and the Latin 
Ju-piter. This was Tiu, a name preserved in Anglo- 
Saxon, ttwes-dceg, our Tuesday, the dies Jovia. The 
same name oceurs in the Edda as T'Qt^ in Old High- 
German as Zio, But in the same way as in the Veda 
the ancient god Dyaus was driven back, and at last 
superseded by Indra, the god of the thunderstorm, 
we find that in Germany also the common Aryan 
god of the sky had to make room for Odin or Wodan^ 
originally a representative of storm and thunder. 
The gods of storm and thunder were generally 
represented as fighting gods, as brave warriors, and, 
in the end, as conquerors ; and with warlike nations, 
like the Germans, such gods would naturally become 
very populär, more populär even than the god of light, 
who was supposed to live enthroned in silent majesty 
above the dome of heaven, the one-eyed seer, the 
husband of the earth, the All-father, as he was called 
in Germany also. 

Odin, Waotaii. 

According to a view which was very prevalent in 
former days, and which even now counts some very 
distinguished scholars amongst its adherents, Odin 
was originally a man, the founder of the ancient 
Northern and Teutonic religion, who was afterwards 
worshipped as the supreme god. the fountain-head of 
wisdom, the founder of culture, the inventor of writing 
and poetry, the progenitor of kings, the lord of battle 

(2) y 
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and viciory, so that his name and that of Alfodr^ 
All-father, were blended together ^. 

Those who take this view derive Odin*8 name not 
unnaturally &om an old word, akin to the Latin vdtea ^, 
a prophetic singer or bard, and compare with it the 
O. N. dh% Inspiration. But they have never shown 
how vdtes in Latin could become ÖHnn in Old Norse, 
and Wuotan in Old High-Qerman ^. 

Grimm, in his Deutsche Mythologie, did not look 
upon this view of Odin as any longer requiring even 
a refutation. He treated the name of Wuotan and 
Odin as from the beginning a name of a superhuman 
being. He derived the O. H. G. Wuotan, the Lom- 
bardian Wödan or Guödan, the Old Saxon Wvxxian 
and Wödan (Westphalian Guödan and Oudan), the 
A. S. Wöden, Frisian WMa, the Old Norse ÖHnn, 
from the O. H. G. verb watan, wuot, O. N. va^a, 69, 
meaning to move along quickly, then to be furious, a 
transition of meaning which is likewise found in Lat. 
vehi and veheniens, peto and irripetus. This root 

^ Cleasby and Vigfusson, Icelandic Didionaryy s.v. 

* Corpus Poeticum BcyrecUe, Vigfusson and Powell, vol. i. p. civ. The 
etymology of Latin väies is as yet unknown. The root vcU in api'vat 
is very obscure. It occurs four times only in the Veda, and seems 
to me to mean no more than to go near, to obtain, in the causative 
to invite or to welcome. How from vätes we could possibly arrive at 
Ödinn and Wuotan has never been explained. Wilhelm, De verbis de- 
nominativiSj p. 14. See note to Rv. 1. 165, 13. 

' Verner's Law is extremely useful to acöount for exoeptions to 
Grimm's Law, and in the true sense of the old saying, exceptio probat 
regulam. But Verner's Law must not be used as a mere excuse. If 
we could prove that the accent in vaMs was originally on the last 
syllable, we might accept Low German d, though hardly the High 
German t. But to invert this reasoning, and to postulate the accent 
on the final syllable of mteSj because we wish that it should cor- 
respond to ÖtSinn and TTteota», is a very dangerous proceeding. It is 
equally dangerous to speak of a root vai in the sense of to know. It 
is not used in that meaning either in the Veda or in the Avesta. 
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watariy liowever, cannot be connected with Latin 

vddere, unless we take the Latin d as the representa- 

tive of an original media aspirata. From this watan 

Grimm derives the Substantive wuot, wrath, fury, dvfios, 

and the O. N. 69'r, mind, poetry, song ; A. S. wd3^, voice, 
song. 

As the supreme god of the Teutonic nations, 
Wuotan's character is summed up by Grimm in the 
following words ^ : ' He is the all-pervading Creative 
and formative power, who bestows shape and beauty 
on man and all things, from whom proceeds the gift 
of song and the management of war and victory, on 
whom at the same time depends the fertility of the 
soil, nay wishing, and all the highest gifts and 
blessings/ 

In the populär legends, however, what may be 
called his etymological character is still far more 
clearly perceptible. Wuotan is there the furious god, 
the god of war and victory, armed with his spear 
{Güngnir), and followed by two wolves (Oeri and 
Fleki), two ravens {Huginn and Muninn). He also 
sends the storm, rides on the gale, has his waggon or 
wain, aüd his horse. In the Old Norse legends he is 
an old man with a broad hat and a wide mantle, 
heMu-ma^T, a hooded man, and as such he appears 
in the German Hakolberendy the leader of the wild 
host, whose memory lives on even now in Joltn 
Hacklebirnie's house, though he is no doubt quite 
unconnected with Hakleberg, i. e. Mount Hecla ^. 

This root, in High German watan^ would presuppose 

^ Translation of Grimmas German Mythology, by Stallybrass, vol. i. 
p. 132. 

* Why Mercury was identified with Wuotan j see M. M., Sekäed Essays, 
1. 406 ; ii. 210 ; Grimmas Bevtsche Mythologie^ pp. 137-148. 

Y2 
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a Low German d, and a classical dh. As h in 
Sanskrit is a neutral exponent of gh, dh, bh, we should 
have to postulate an original vadh, for vah (part« 
vodAa, for vah-ta). In veheniens also we see traces 
of the same transition of meaning as in wuot, fury. 

Grohmann proposed to identify Wuotan with the 
Vedic Väta, wind, and at first sight that etymology 
is very tempting. But vfita is known to havo the 
accent on the first syllable, and ought therefore to 
show th in Low, d in High German. 

Still, Grohmann was right in making Wuotaifi the 
god of wind and weafcher, only that bis etymon seems 
to me to lie not so much in the wind, as in the 
weather. Weather, before it took its general mean- 
ing, meant stormy weather. This is still very clear 
in the German, Wetter-leuckten {weter-leich, cf. rik- 
van), Donn^r-iuetter, Wind und Wetter^ Unwetter, 
Wetterschlag, &c., and even in the English weather-^ 
beaten. It is the O. H. G. wetar, A. S. weder, O. N. ve^r» 
The th in Modern English weather is dialectic. The 
same word exists in the Veda, namely, as vädhas and 
vädhar (Delbrück, in K. Z, xvi. 266); but it there 
means the actual thunderbolt of Indra and of his 
enemies, and also weapon in general. From the same 
root we have vadhä, striker and weapon ; vädhatra, 
weapon; vadhasnä, Indra's thunderbolt. In Greek this 
root has been preserved in a>Ö€a), in h-o(rL-x6ü>v, earth- 
striker, &c. (see Curtius, s. v.). From this root, and 
from no other, is derived Wuotan, literally the striker 
with the thunderbolt, the weather-god, the storm-god^. 

* There is anotherword in Cid Norse, odr ; and as Freyja is caUed 
ods mey (Od's maid), this can only be another name for ödinn (Volusp. 
87, Corp. Poet Bor., vol. ii. p. 624 j Hyndla's Lay, ibid., vol. ii. p. 517). 
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If then the name of Wuotan meant originally the 
weather-god, the wielder of the thunderbolt, we must 
begin with that concept, and slowly trace the transi- 
tion from the furious huntsman to Odin, the AU- 
father, the solemn and majestic deity, just as we saw^ 
Hurakan, the lord of the winds, assume the supremaey 
over all other gods among certain American tribes, 
and as in India we could watch the Maruts becoming 
changed into purely moral divinities, presided over by 
Budra or Dyaus, as sovereign gods. 

Tlie Mixed Charaoter of Anoient Oods. 

Besides the lesson which we have thus leamt from 
a comparative study of American, Babylonian, Indian, 
and Teutonic mythologies, as to the possible develop- 
ment of the highest concept of divinity out of the 
simplest phenomena of nature, there is another lesson 
which was impressed upon us when studying the 
history of Agni, and which is even more strongly 
inculcated by the history of the storm-gods. The 
ancient gods were not restricted to one character. 
Agni, for instance, was, no doubt, the fire on the 
hearth, but any poet might speak of him as born in 
the sky, as lightning, as rising, as the sun in the 
morning, and setting in the evening, as generated by 

* Odhin, welcher mit dem Blitzdom die Sonnenjungfrau verzaubert, 
ist nicht bloss typisch der in Wolkenmantel und Nebelkappe ver- 
hüllt auftretende G«wittergeist, der als solcher auch den Beinamen 
Drepsvarpr, d. h. kthcUiter jacienSf "der mit dem Blitzspeer Tödtende" 
führt, und so auch geradezu zum Todesgott wird, sondern speciell 
auch noch in analogem Sinn der dominus larvarum et spectrorum, als 
welchen ihn der nordische Beiname Draugadrottin vor allem kenn- 
zeichnet, welcher ihn so recht eigentlich in der Gewitternacht an 
der Spitze alles Spukes auftreten lässt.' Schwartz, Indogermanischer 
Volksglaube, 1886, p. 163. 
* Oifford Lectures, vol. i. p. 458, 
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the fire-sticks, nay, as identical with the warmth and 
life of the vegetable and animal world. In like 
manner, the father of the Maruts is not only a 
meteoric deity, sending bis arrows from the clouds, 
he is also a celestial deity, he is, in faet, one side of 
that power of light and life which is recognised in the 
sky, and called Dyaus, and recognised in the sun, and 
called S var. We distinguish between the sky, and the 
sun, and the morning, and the thunderstorm, and so, 
no doubt, did the aneient poets of the Veda. But 
they also recognised a common dement, or, if you 
like, a common agent behind all these phenomena of 
nature, and they had no diflSculty in ascribing the 
same deeds to Agni, Dyaus, Svar or Sürya, the Maruts, 
and the Kudras. Thus it happens that in later phases 
of mythology one god who has assumed a definite 
Personality may nevertheless display some solar or 
celestial or meteoric characteristics which cling to 
him from an earlier stage of his existence. Apollo, as 
we know him in Homer, is not the sun, but he has 
retained some solar qualities. Athene is not the dawn, 
but she has not lost all matutinal features. Zeus 
certainly is not simply the sky, and yet his character 
would be unintelligible unless we could trace him 
back to the Vedic Dyaus, the sky. 

Tlie TlreofiTonic Development. 

I hope it will not be supposed that, because in this 
course of lectures I have given such prominence to 
the fire and the storm-wind as powerful stimulants 
in the religious life of mankind, my conviction has 
been changed that it was the sky and the sun who 
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gave from the first the most powerfui Impulse to the 
growth of mythological and religious ideas. My only 
reason for passing these two theogonic processes over 
at present was that they have been most fuUy analysed 
before by myself and by others, and that I thought I 
might without presumption refer my hearers here to 
what I have written on this subject in my Lectures 
on the Science of Language, and in my Hibbert 
Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion with 
special reference to India. What has been called 
the Religion of Dyaus and the Solar Myth may be 
reckoned among the best secured gains of modern 
scholarship. Mcojuiiyo-crat tls fxäXXov rj fiLfirjcreraL, The 
only new light which has been thrown on these 
theogonic processes is that we understand now how 
what were considered hitherto as mere facts are in 
reality the necessary results of our mental Constitution, 
We know now that, like the fire and the storm-wind, 
the sky and the sun also could only be named by 
names expressive of agency. Whether we call this 
a necessity of language or thought, it is, as we saw, 
a necessity from which we cannot escape. At first 
these celestial, solar, igneous or meteoric agents, 
having become the objects *of early thought, were 
described according to their manifold manifestations, 
particularly such as influenced the life and the aots of 
man. After a time, however, these various manifes- 
tations were recognised as extemal only, and the agent, 
being more and more divested of these extemal veils, 
was slowly recognised as something eise, something by 
itself, something beyond the finite knowledge of man, 
and in the end as something sub-natural, supematural, 
and infinite. This led naturally to the two phases of 
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Henotheism and Polythei8m,and by a still more power* 
ful abstraction, to Monotheism, that is, the recognition 
of one agent, one author, one father, one God, hidden 
behind the magic veil of nature, but revealed by an 
irresistible necessity which postulates something in- 
finite and divine in the agents of the objective world, 
because it has discovered something infinite and 
divine in the subjective world, in the agent within, 
or in the seif. 

We may thus discover in all the errors of mythology, 
and in what we call the false or pagan religions of the 
world, a progress towards truth, a yeaming after some- 
thing more than finite, a growing recognition of the 
Infinite, throwing oflF some of its veils before our eyes, 
and from Century to Century revealing itself to us more 
and more in its own purity and holiness. And thus 
the two concepts, that of evolution and that of reve- 
lation, which seem at first so diflferent, become one in 
the end. If there is a purpose running through the 
ages, if nature is not blind, if there are agents, recog- 
nised at last as the agents of one Will, behind the 
whole phenomenal world, then the evolution of man's 
belief in that Supreme Will is itself the truest revelation 
of that Supreme Will, and must remain the adamantine 
foundation on which all religion rests, whether we 
call it natural or supernatural. 



LECTURE XIV. 

WHAT D0E8 IT LEAD TO ? 
▼alu« of Historical Studie«. 

IHAVE finished my survey of Physical Religion, 
and I feel that I ought not to shrink in my last 
lecture to-day from answering a question that has 
often been asked, namely, What does it all lead to ? 

You know that Lord Gifford's idea of founding lec- 
tureships on Natural Religion in the four üniversities 
of Scotland has been criticised from different quarters, 
and that the lecturers also, who have endeavoured to 
the best of their powers to carry out the noble plan 
of the founder, have not escaped the strictures of 
unfriendly eritics. 

What can it all lead to ? What can be the use of 
Jectures on the origin and the history of the ancient 
or so-called natural religions of mankind? has been 
the outcry of many writers, both in religious and 
anti-religious papers, and proposals have not been 
wanting as to how this munificent benefaction might 
be employed for other and more useful purposes. 

Our schools and üniversities have long been told 
that mucb of what tbey are teacbing is useless in 
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the battle of life. Greek and Latin are called dead 
languages. Ancient history is condemned as a medley of 
legendary traditions and of one-sided partisan views, 
while our newspapers are said to contain more wisdom 
than the whole of Thucydides ; nay, as has lately been 
calculated, more words also — which is quite possible. 
As to philosophy, it is looked upon as obsolete, nay, 
even as mischievous, and the athletics of the cricket- 
field are praised as fax more efficacious in forming 
manly and practical characters than the intellectual 
gymnastics of Logic and Metaphysics. 

While every eflfbrt is being made to sweep away 
all ancient lumber and classical rubbish, we can 
hardly be surprised that an attempt to introduce 
into our universities a new study, the study of dead 
religions, should have met with any thing but a friendly 
welcome on the part of educational reformers. 

So far as these attacks are directed against all 
scientific studies which cannot at once show what 
they lead to, or produce useful and marketable results, 
no defence seems to me necessary. We surely know 
by this time how often in the history of the world the 
labours of the patient student, jeered at by his con- 
temporaries as mere waste of time and money and 
brains, have in the end given to the world some of its 
most valued possessions. Faraday died a poor man, 
but the world has grown richer and brighter by his 
labours. Copernicus, while he was quietly observing, 
measuring, and calculating, — looked upon as a stränge 
and even as a dangerous man by his fellow-canons at 
Frauenburg, — never asked what all his work would 
lead to. Like every true student, he was simply in 
love with truth. And yet there has scarcely ever been 
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a greater revolution achieved in the world of thought, 
or a more impoitant advance made in our knowledge 
of the universe, nay, in our knowledge of ourselves, 
than by that solitary philosopher in the North of 
Germany, when he proved that we and our globe did 
not form, as was fondly supposed, the centre of the 
universe, but had.to take the place assigned to us by 
the side of other planets, all moving at a greater or 
smaller distance around one central sun. 

The only question which deserves to be considered 
is, whether a study of Natural Keligion is ever likely 
to produce a similar revolution in our world of 
thought, is ever likely to lead to a similar advance 
in our knowledge of the universe, nay, in our know- 
ledge of ourselves, is ever likely to teach us that our 
own religion also, however perfect, is but one out of 
many reUgions, all moving, at a greater or smaller 
distance, around one central truth. 

We are asked, What can a study of the old and 
dead religions of the world teach us who are in pos- 
session of a new and living religion ? What can we 
leam from Natural Religion, who pride ourselves on 
the possession of a Supematural Religion ? 

IiesBons of Vatnral Beliglon. 

Whät can a study of Natural Religion teach us? 
Why, it teaches us that religion is natural, is real, 
is inevitable, is universal. Is that nothing? Is it 
nothing to know that there is a solid rock on which 
all religion, call it natural or supernatural, is founded ? 
Is it nothing to learn from the annals of history that 
*God has not left Himself without witness, in that 
He did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and 
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fruitful seasons, filling our bearts, and the hearts of 
the whole human race, with food and gladness?' 

If you examine the attacks that have been made 
on religion, which have proved the more dangerous — 
those on Natural or those on Supernatural Religion ? 

Christianity, to which alone, at least among our- 
selves, the name of a Supematural Religion would be 
conceded, has been surrounded during the nineteen 
centuries of its existence with many ecclesiastical 
outworks, Some of these outworks ought probably 
never to have been erected. But when they were 
attacked and had to be surrendered, Christianity 
itself has remained unaflFected, nay, it has been 
strengthened rather than weakened by their sur- 
render. The Reformation swept away a good many 
of these ecclesiastical fences and intrenchments, and 
the spirit of the Reformation, dangerous as it was 
supposed to be at the time to the most vital interests 
of Christianity, has never been at rest again, and 
will never be at rest. Under the name of Biblical 
Criticism the same reforming spiiit is at work in our 
own days, and whatever may be thought of it in other 
countries, in the country of Knox, in the ancient home 
of free thought and free speech, that reforming spirit 
will never be stifled, however dangerous it may seem 
at times even in the eyes of old and honest reformers. 
There can be no doubt that free inquiry has swept 
away, and will sweep away, many things which have 
been highly valued, nay, which were considered essen- 
tial by many honest and pious minds. And yet who 
will say that true Christianity, Christianity which is 
known by its fruits, is less vigorous now than it has 
ever been before ? There have been dissensions in the 
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Christian Church from the time of the Apostles to our 
own times. We have passed through them ourselves, 
we are passing through them even now. But in spite 
of all the hard and harsh and unchristian language 
that has been used in these controversies, who would 
doubt now, after their lives and their deepest con- 
victions have been laid open before the world, that 
Kingsley was as deeply religious a man as Newman, 
that Stanley served his Church as faithfully as Pusey, 
and that Dr. Martineau, the Unitarian, deserves the 
name of a Christian as much as Dr. Liddon ? 

But now let us look at the attacks which have of 
late been directed against Natural Keligion — against 
a beUef in anything beyond what is supplied by the 
senses, against a conception of anything infinite or 
divine, against a trust in any government of the world, 
against the admission of any distinction between good 
and evil, against the very possibility of an eternal 
life — ^what would remain, I do not say of Christianity, 
or even of Judaism, Mohammedanism, Buddhism, or 
Brahmanism, but of anything worth the name of 
religion, if these attacks could not be repelled ? 

And yet we are asked, What can a study of Natural 
Religion teach us ? 

And when we have shown that Natural Religion is 
the only impregnable safeguard against atheism, we 
are told that unaided reason cannot lead to a belief in 
God. This is an orthodoxy which may become the 
most dangerous of all heresies. Cardinal Newman 
was not a man who trusted in reason rather than in 
authority. And yet what does he say of Natural 
Religion ? * I have no Intention at all,' he writes in 
his Apologia, p. 243, * of denying, that truth is the real 
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object of our reason, and that, if it does not attain to 
truth, either the premiss or the process is at fault ; 
but I am not speaking here of right reason, but of 
reason as it acts in fact and concretely in fallen man. 
I know that even unaided reason, when correctly 
exercised, leads to a belief in God, in the immortality 
of the soul, and in future retribution; but I am 
considering the faculty of reason actually and his- 
torically; and in this point of view, I do not think 
I am wrong in saying that its tendency is towards 
a simple unbelief in matters of religion.* 

I give the Cardinal's words with all his restrictions. 
I am not concemed with the question whether his.- 
torically the tendency of reason has been every where 
towards unbelief, except in the Roman Catholic Church. 
I only lay stress on his admission^ an admission in 
which he feit himself supported by the highest autho- 
rities of the early Church, that * unaided reason, when 
correctly exercised, can lead to a belief in God, in the 
immortality of the soul, and in future retribution.' 

In my present course of Lectures I have had to 
confine myself to one branch of Natural Religion 
only, to what I call Physical, as distinguished from 
Anthropological and Psychological Religion. Leaving 
out of consideration, therefore, the two great problems, 
that of the immortality of the soul, and that of man's 
true relation to God, which form the subject of An- 
thropological and Psychological Religion, I may now 
sum up in a few words what a study of Physical 
Religion can teach us, and^ I may hope, has taught us. 
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The Aifents in Vatnre. 

A study of the ancient religions of the world, and 
more particularly of the earliest religion of India, 
teaches us, first of all, that many things in nature 
which we are now inclined to treat as quite natural, 
as a matter of course, appeared to the minds of the 
earliest observers in a much truer light, as by no 
means natural, as by no means a matter of course, 
but on the contrary, as terrifie, as astounding, as truly 
miraculous, as supernatural. It was in these very phe- 
nomena of nature, the sky, the sun, the fire, and the 
storm-wind, which to us seem so natural, so ordinary, 
so hackneyed, that man perceived for the first time 
something that startled him out of his animal torpor, 
that made him ask, What is it? What does it all mean? 
Whence does it all come? — that forced him, whether he 
liked it or not, to look behind the drama of nature for 
actors or agents, different from merely human agents, 
agents whom in his language and thought he called 
superhuman, and, in the end, divine. 

We must not imagine that these early observers and 
namers of nature (Hd not distinguish between these 
phenomena, as mere phenomena, and the agents pos- 
tulated by their very language. The names given to 
these phenomena, were in reality the names of noou- 
mena, of unseen powers. Zeus, and Jupiter, and 
Dyaush pitä in Sanskrit, were not meant for the dead 
sky ; they were names, at all events in the beginning, 
of an agent within or behind or beyond the sky. They 
were masculine names, not neuters. They represent, 
as I tried to show, the first attempt at grasping that 
Infinite which underlies all our finite perceptions, 
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and at naming the Supernatural, as manifested in the 
Natural. They are the first steps which led in the 
end to a faith in God, as revealed in Nature. 

What I chiefly wished to establish by means of the 
evidence so unexpectedly supplied to us in the hymns 
of the Rig-veda was the simplicity and almost ne-* 
cessity of Physical Religion, or of the discovery of 
God in nature. Given man, such as he is, not, of 
course, as a tabula rasa, but as endowed with reason 
and language, and armed with the so-called categories 
of the understanding ; and given nature, such as it is, 
not as a chaos, but as a text that can be construed, 
what we call Physical Religion, a naming of and 
believing in Agents behind the great drama of nature, 
was inevitable, and, being inevitable, was, for the time 
being, true. 

One Afifent in Vatnre. 

But it was true as a first step only in an unbroken 
chain of intellectual evolution, for it was soon recog- 
nised that these various agents were really doing one 
and the same work, whether their presence was per- 
ceived in the sky, or in the sun, or in the fire, or in the 
stoim-wind. Hence the various names of these agents, 
the De vas or the Bright ones, as they were called, were 
recognised after a time by the more thoughtful poets, as 
names of one all-powerful Agent, no longer a mere 
Deva by the side of other Devas, but the Lord, the 
Lord of all created things, hence called Pra^äpati, 
the universal Will, hence called Brahma, and, in 
the end, the eternal Seif of the objective world, as 
recognised by the Seif of the subjective world, the 
Atman of the Vedänta philosophy. 
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We also examined the different epithets that were 
assigned to the Devas, and to Hirn who was recognised 
in the end as above all Devas, and we found that they 
closely corresponded to the attributes of God in our 
own religion. If there are any other divine attributes, 
supposed to be beyond the reach of natural religion, 
all we can say is that they should be pointed out, so 
that we may determine, once for all, whether they 
can or whether they cannot be matched even in so 
primitive a religion as that of the Veda. 

If then so much of our religious knowledge, and 
more particularly our concept of God as the all- 
powerful Agent in nature, which was believed to be 
beyond the reach of the unassisted human intellect, 
or supematural in its origin, has been proved to 
be perfectly natural, nay inevitable, have.we lost 
anything ? 

CravlniT A>r the Snpexnatnral. 

I See nothing that has been lost, and I see much 
that has been gained. Like the Copernican dis- 
covery, this discovery also will teach us both humility 
and gratitude, humility on leaming that other people 
also were not left in utter darkness as to what lies 
beyond this finite world, gratitude for that we have 
been spared many of the struggles through which 
other people had to pass in their search after God. 

Unfortunately, it is still with many of us, as it was 

with the Jews of old. They were always hankering 

for something exclusive and exceptional, for some- 

thing supematural and miraculous. They alone, they 

thought, were the chosen people of God. They would 

not believe, unless they saw signs and wonders, 
(2) Z 
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designed for their special benefit, while they remained 
blind to ibe true signs and wonders that appealed to 
ibem on every aide. 

And yet tbe founders of tbe tbree greatest religions 
of tbe World, however much tbey may differ on other 
pointB, are unanimouB on one point, namely in tbeir 
condemnation of tbis bankering after tbe miraculous, 
and after tbe supernatural, falsely so called. 

lUnuslMi oondABUMd bv Voluuiuiisd. 

Ortbodox Mobammedans deligbt in relating tbe 
miracles wrougbt by Mobammed. Bat wbat does 
Mobammed say bimself in tbe Koran ? He expresses 
tbe strengest contempt of miracles, in tbe usual sense 
of tbat Word, and be appeals to tbe true miracles, tbe 
great works of AUab in nature. And wbat are tbese 
great works of AUab, tbese true miracles of nature ? 
' Tbe rising and setting of tbe sun,' be says, * tbe rain 
that fructifies tbe earth, and tbe plants tbat grow, we 
know not bow.' You see, tbe very phenomena of nature 
in whicb tbe Vedic poets discovered tbe presence* of 
divine agents are wbat Mobammed calls tbe great 
works of AUab. After tbat, Mobammed continues : 
• / cannot sbow you signs and miracles, except wbat 
you see every day and every nigbt. Signs are with 
God ^/ Here you see tbe true religious view of tbe 
World, wbicb perceives tbe Supernatural in all tbings 
natural, and does not bargain for special miracles 
before it will believe. 

^ See Lane Poole, Thß Speeches of Mohammed^ p. 64 : ' Nothing hin- 
dered our sending thee with signs but that the people of yore 
called them lies/ ^Verily in the alternations of the night and the 
day, and in all that God created in the heayens and the earth, are 
sigpos to a God-fearing folk,' p. 88. 
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XUraoles condemned bj Bnddha. 

No reKgion, as handed down to us, is so füll of 
miracles as Buddhism. The Brähmans also, the pre- 
decessors of the Buddhists, were staunch believers 
in every kind of miracle. When Buddhism became 
a rival faith in India, the Brähmans twitted the 
Buddhists with not being able to perform such miracles 
as they performed, and still profess to perform. But 
what did Buddha say to his disciples, when they asked 
his permission to perform such miracles, as making 
seeds to sprout, healing diseases, sitting in the air, or 
ascending to the clouds? At one time he does not 
seem to question the possibility of acquiring super- 
natural powers (iddhi), but he says that the only way 
to them lies through the eightfold noble path,as it were, 
through much prayer and fasting. At other times he 
forbids his disciples to do anything of the kind, but 
he allows them instead to perform one miracle, which 
may be called the greatest moral miracle. ' Hide your 
good deeds,' he says, *and confess before the world 
the sins you have committed.' That was in Buddha's 
eyes the only miracle which his disciples might safely 
be allowed to perform ; everything eise he left to the 
Brähmans, who might perform signs and wonders to 
please and to deceive the multitude. 

XUraoles condemned by Christ. 

And what did the founder of Christianity say, when 
asked to perform miracles, in the sense ascribed to 
that Word by the multitude ? * An evil and adulterous 
generation,' he said, *seeketh after a sign/ And again, 
* Except ye see signs and wonders ye will not belle ve.' 
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The SnperBatnzal am Vatnzal. 

But while on one aide a study of Natural Keligion 
teaches us that much of what we are inclined to claes 
as natural, to accept as a matter of course, nay to pass 
by as unmeaning, is in reality füll of meaning, is füll 
of God, is, in fact, truly miraculous, it also opens our 
eyes to another fact, namely that many things which 
we are inclined to class as supernatural, are in reality 
perfectly natural, perfectly intelligible, nay inevitable, 
in the growth of every religion. 

Thus it has been the chief object of my lectures to 
show that the concept of God arises by necessity in 
the human mind, and is not, as so many theologians 
will have it, the result of one special disclosure, 
granted to Jews and Christians only. It seems to 
me impossible to resist this conviction, when a com- 
parative study of the great religions of the world 
shows US that the highest attributes which we claim 
for the Deity are likewise ascribed to it by the Sacred 
Books of other religions. 

This is either a fact or no fact, and, if it is a fact, 
no conscientious ' Scholar would in our days try to 
explain it away by saying that the poets of the Veda, 
for instance, had borrowed their concept of God and 
His essential attributes Crom the Jews. 

I have never been able to understand the object of 
these futile endeavours. Do we lose anything, if we 
find that what we hold to be the most valuable truth 
is shared in and supported by millions of human 
beings ? Ancient philosophers were most anxious to 
ßupport their own belief in God by the unanimous 
testimony of mankind. They made the greatest 
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efforts to prove that there was no race so degraded 
and barbarous as to be without a belief in something 
Divine. Some modern theologians, on the contrary, 
seem to grudge to all religions but tbeir own the 
credit of having a pure and true, nay any concept of 
God at all, quite forgetful of the fact that a truth 
does not cease to be a truth because it is accepted 
universally. I know no heresy more dangerous to 
true religion than this denial that a true concept of 
God is within the reach of every human being, is, in 
fact, the common inheritance of mankind^ however 
fearfuUy it may have been misused and profaned by 
Christian and non-Christian nations. 

Oommo» el^ment« of «U Ballirioiis. The Ten 

Oomnianflmenf . 

And this universal eonsensus is not restricted to 
the concept of God only. Many of the moral com- 
mandments, which we are accustomed to consider as 
communicated to mankind by a special revelation, 
such as the Ten Gornmandmente, for instance, occur, 
sometimes in almost the same words, in the Sacred 
Books of other religions also. Instead of being 
surprised, or, what is still worse, being disappointed 
by that discovery, would it not be perfectly awful if 
it were otherwise ? Or can anybody really persuade 
himself that what we call the heathen-world had to 
wait and borrow from the Jews such commandments 
as ' Thou shalt not steal/ * Thou shalt not kill/ ' Thou 
shalt not bear false witness '? 

When people are told that the Buddhists have their 
Ten Commandments, the Dasa^a, they are startled 
at once by the number ten. But we shall see that 
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this number ten is a mere accident. The next step 
is to suppose that these Ten Commandments must 
have been borrowed from the Jews by some unknown 
subterraneous Channel, or, as some will have it, that 
they constitute a fragment of that primeval revelation 
which, we are assured, was given once and once only 
to the human race, but preserved in its entirety and 
purity by the Jews alone. All these are utterly 
futile defences, thrown up to guard against purely 
imaginary dangers. 

We have only to look at the so-called Ten Com- 
mandments of the Buddhists to see that they could 
not possibly have been borrowed from the Bible. 
They are divided into three classes; five for the 
laity at large, three more for what we should call 
religious people, and two more for the priests. Every 
man who calls himself a follower of Buddha must 
vow — 

1. Not to destroy life. 

2. Not to steal. 

3. To abstain from all unchastity. 

4. Not to lie, deceive, or bear false witness. 

5. To abstain from intoxicating drinks. 

A layman of higher aspirations must promise in 
addition — 

6. Not to eat food at unseasonable times, that is, 
after the mid-day meal. 

7. Not to dance, not to sing light songs ; in facti 
to avoid worldly dissipation. 

8. Not to weai' any kind of Ornament, not to use 
any scents or perfumes ; in short, to avoid whatever 
tends to vanity. 

The priest, or as it would be more correct to render 
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Bhikshu, tbe friar or mendicant, has to obey two more 
commandments, viz. — 

9. To sleep on a hard and low couch. 

10. To live in voluntary poverty, 

You see at once bow impossible it would be to 
suppose that tbe Buddbists bad borrowed tbese ten 
commandments from tbe Ten Commandments of tbe 
pid Testament. Tbe most essential commandments, 
no doubt, are tbere: *Tbou sbalt do no murder/ 
*Tbou sbalt not commit adultery/ *Tbou sbalt not 
steal,' * Tbou sbalt not bear false witness against tby 
aaeigbbour/ and possibly, * Tbou sbalt not covet.' But 
does any student of tbe bistory of civilised or mi- 
civilised nations really suppose tbat tbese command- 
ments required wbat is called a special revelation, and 
tbat tbey were not engraved on tbe tablets of tbe 
buman beart, before tbey bad been engraved on tbe 
tablets of stone on Mount Horeb ? 

And bow could we account for tbe absence of tbe 
otber commandments, some of tbem tbe most cbarac- 
teristic of tbe Decalogue? Tbe fiftb commandment, 
* Honour tby fatber and motber,' is one tbat is often 
inculcated by Buddba in bis numerous seimons, yet 
it finds no place in tbe Da^asila of tbe Buddbists ; 
wbile anotber religion, tbat of Confucius in Cbina, 
may be said to be mainly founded on tbat command- 
ment, on wbat be calls filial piety, tbe bonour paid by 
-cbildren to tbeir fatbers and motbers. 

In tbe Vedic literature we find notbing correspond- 
ing to tbe ten commandments. Nevertbeless, all 
tbe essential commandments were known to tbe 
ancient Hindus quite as mucb as to tbe Jews and tbe 
Buddbists. Five of tbem are often comprebended 
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under the name of ' the summary of Manu's laws for 
the four castes.' These are (Manu X. 63) — 

1. Abstention from injuring, 

2. Veracity. 

3. Abstention from unlawfully appropriating. 

4. Purity. 

5. Control of the organs of sense. 

Here the first commandment corresponds to the 
sixth in the Decalogue, and to the general command- 
ment of ahimssl, not injuring, among the Buddhists* 
The second corresponds to the ninth of the Decalogue, 
the third to the eighth, the fifth to the seventh, while 
the fourth, which enjoins purity, cannot be matched 
in the Decalogue. But besides these five command- 
ments, there are four or five others which, in the Vedic 
literature, appear in the shape of the great sacred acts 
incumbent upon every member of society. These so- 
called Mahäyagrwas, as described in the Brähma^ias 
(Äat. Br. XL 5, 6), consist of — 

1. Daily offering of Bali to the seven classes of 
beings (Bhüta-yagrwa). 

2. Daily gift of food to men (Manushya-yagrwa). 

3. Daily offering to the Manes, accompanied by the 
exclamation Svadhä, which may consist even of a 
vessel with water only (PitW-yagrwa). 

4. Daily oblation to the gods, accompanied by the 
exclamation Svslhä», which may consist of a piece of 
wood only (Deva-yagf??a). 

5. Daily recitation for the iZishis (Brahma-yagfwa). 
Here we see that the worship of the gods, though 

not enjoined in the form of a command, is clearly 
implied, because the neglect of the five daily sacrifices 
entails sin. The daily offerings to the Manes are in 
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reality a continuation of the honour due to faiher and 
mother during life, while the daily giving of food to 
men and even to other beings implies, to a certain 
extent, the absence of covetousness which is enjoined 
in the last commandment of the Decalogue. 

There is, therefore, in the commandments of tho 
Br&hmans both more and less than in the Ten Com- 
mandments. As the Brähmans had not arrived at 
the exclusive worship of one national God, and had 
never excelled in making Images, the first command- 
ment not to worship other gods, and not to make 
graven Images, is naturallj absent in India. The 
danger of using the name of God in vain, seems 
likewise to have been unknown in Vedic times. 
The duty to honour father and mother is almost 
taken for granted, and when it is mentioned, it is 
generally joined with the command to honour the 
teachers also. On the other band, the dutj of kind- 
ness towards all men, and even towards animals, and 
lastly the duty of honouring the dead, are passed over 
in the Decalogue ^. 

If Comparative Theology has taught us anything, 
it has taught that there is a common fund of trutli 
in all religions, derived from a revelation that was 
neither confined to one nation, nor miraculous in the 
usual sense of that word, and that even minute coin- 
cidences between the doctrines, nay, between the 
extemal accessories of various religions, need not be 
accounted for at once by disguised borrowings, but 
can be explained by other and more natural causes. 

Very often we find that what at first sight seems 

^ See on aU thia Professor Leist in his exoeUent work, Jus Qentiwnf 
pp. 247-884. 
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identical in two religions, is in reality not identical, 
when we sncceed in tracing it back to its original 
source. Many of the similarities between the Uvea 
of Christ and Euddha, for instance, of which we have 
heard so much of late, belong to that class. They 
are at first sight puzzling, nay startling, but they 
generally become quite natural, if subjected to the 
examination of a scholarlike criticism. 

BlmJlazities between Clirlstlaiiltj and Buddhlntt. 

I shall try to give you one specimen at least of 
what I mean by scholarlike criticism, for it is reaUy 
high time that an end should be put to the uncritical 
mixing up of Buddhism and Christianity, which, if 
true, would upset nearly all we know of the real his- 
tory of the ancient religions of the world. As Buddhism 
is about five centuries older than Christianity, it is 
Christianity only that could have been the borrower, 
if borrowing had taken place at all ; and I ask, by 
what historical Channel could Buddhism have reached 
Palestine in the first Century before our era? Bud- 
dhism is an historical religion, and so is Christianity. 
No one, I suppose, would write about Christianity 
who has not read the New Testament. Why then 
should so many people write about Buddhism, without 
reading the Sacred Canon of the Buddhists, or, at least, 
those large portions of it which have been translated 
into English and published in my series of the * Sacred 
Books of the East ' ? Why should they instead read 
fanciful novels, or worse than imaginary accounts of 
Mahatmas and Theosophists which, if they contain a 
few grains of Buddhism, contain tons of rubbish 
and trash? It is a shame to see so beautiful a re- 
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ligion as Buddhism certainlj is in many of its parts, 
xnisrepresented, caricatured, nay, degraded bj many 
of those who call themselves Neo-buddhiets or Theo- 
Bophists^and who by their own ignorance try to impose 
on the ignorance and credulity of the public. 

Let US take one insiance. Mr. Oswald Felix- writes, 
* that according to the Laiita- Vistara, which is one of 
the Sacred Books of Buddhism, or, more correctly of 
Northern Buddhism or Bodhism, Buddha converted 
his first disciples, half of them formerly followers of 
his precursor, Rudraka, while sitting under a fig-tree. 
The first disciples of Christ were seceders from the 
followers of John the Baptist, the precursor of the 
world-renouncing Messiah. " I have seen you under 
the fig-tree," says Jesus, when his converts introduce 
Nathanael. Nathanael then at once recants his doubts. 
Sitting under the sacred fig-tree is one of the mystic 
tokens of Buddhist Messiahship.' 

So far Mr. Oswald Felix, who is, I must say, one 
of the more conscientious and fair-minded students of 
Buddhism. But let us now examine the case more 
closely. That the founders of the Christian and 
Buddhist religions should both have had precursors, 
can hardly be called a very startling coincidence, 
particularly when we consider how different was the 
relation of John the Baptist to Christ from that of 
Eudraka to Buddha. But that the Buddhist and 
the Christian Messiah should both have converted 
their disciples under a fig-tree, does sound stränge, 
and, being without any apparent motive, would seem 
to require some explanation. If there was borrowing 
on this point between the two religions, it could only 
have been on the Chi-istian side, for Buddha died 
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477 B.0,, and the Buddhist Canon was settled, as we 
saw, in the third Century B.c. under king Asoka. 

But let US look more carefuUy into this matter. 
That Buddha should be represented as sitting under 
a fig-tree is most natural in India. He was for a time 
a hermit. Hermits in India lived under the shelter 
of trees, and no tree in India gave better shelter than 
what we call the Indian fig-tree. Different Buddhas 
were supposed to have been sitting under different 
trees, and were distinguished afterwards by the trees 
which they had chosen as their own. 

There would seem to be no similar explanation for 
Christ sitting and teaching under a fig-tree, and hence 
the conclusion that this account must have been bor- 
rowed from the Buddhist scriptures seems not alto- 
gether unreasonable. The fig-tree in Palestine has 
little in common with the fig-tree in India, nor do 
we ever hear of Jewish Rabbis sitting under trees 
while teaching. 

But are we really told that Christ sat under a fig- 
tree ? Certainly not. The words are, * Jesus answered 
and Said unto him, "Before that Philip called thee, 
when thou wert under the fig-tree, I saw thee." * 
Where is then the coincidence, and where the necessity 
of admitting that the Christian story was borrowed 
from the Buddhists ? People who compare the gospels 
of Buddha and Christ ought at all events to be ac- 
quainted with the New Testament. Nathanael hap- 
pened to be under a fig-tree when he was first seen 
by Christ. That fig-tree was not an Indian fig-tree, 
nor was it the shelter under which Christ sat when 
choosing His disciples. 

Much as has been made of this, there seems to me 
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nothing left that requires explanation, nothing to 
Bupport tbe theorj that two religions, so diametricallj 
opposed to eaoh other on the most essential points, 
could have borrowed such accounts one from the 
other, whether Buddhism from Christianitj, or Chris- 
tianitj from Buddhism. 

I do not mean to say that all similarities between 
Buddhism and Christianitj have been fullj accounted 
for as yet. It would not be honest to say so. All 
I say is that most of them have been, and that the 
rest are not such as to justify us in admitting an 
historical intercourse between India and Falestine 
before the rise of Christianity ^ 

The real coincidences, not only between Christianity 
and Buddhism, but between all the religions of the 
World, teach us a very different lesson. They teach 
US that all religions spring from the same soil — the 
human heart, that they all look to the same ideals, 
and that they are all surrounded by the same dangers 
and difficulties. Much that is represented to us as 
supernatural in the annals of the ancient religions of 
the World becomes perfectly natural from this point 
of view. 

BiTlne diaractor asoribed to the Founders of BeUffions. 

For instance, the founders of most, if not of all reli- 
gions were after a time believed in as superior beings, 
as superhuman or divine, in the old-world sense of the 
Word. An ordinary birth, therefore, was not considered 
sufficient, nor, in many instances, an ordinary death. 
AU this is perfectly natural, it is almost inevitable. 

If I say that it is almost inevitable, this might be 

' See Appendix XV. 



»^ 
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called a mere assertion or a theory, and the Science 
of Religion, as I have often said in my lectures, deab 
not in theories, but in facta only. These facts, which 
speak with a louder voice than any theories, are 
coUected from historical documents, and it is in them 
that we must leam to study the origin and growth of 
religions, and all the accidents that befall them, when 
entrusted to the keeping of weak mortals, call them 
laymen or priests. 

BuddliA's Birtb. 

Let US begin with the birth of Buddha. At first . 
it is no more than the birth of a prince, the son of the 
Bajah of Kapila vastu. He is certainly the first-born 
child of his mother, and it was in that sense that 
first-born children were often called the children of 
Virgin mothers. Thus even Moses is called in the 
Talmud the son of a virgin. When Mahä-msLyä, the 
wife of king Äuddhodana, was near her confinement, 
we are told ^ that she expressed a wish to go to Deva- 
daha, the city of her own people. The king, saying, 
* It is good,' consented, and had the road from Kapila- 
vastu to Devadaha made piain and decked with arches 
of plain-trees, and well-fiUed waterpots, and flags, and 
banners. And seating the queen in a golden palan- 
quin, carried by a thousand attendants, he sent her 
away with a great retinue. When approaching the 
Lumbini grove, the queen was carried in, and when 
she came to the monarch Sal-tree of the glade, she 
wanted to take hold of a branch of it, and the brancb 
bending down approached within reach of her hand. 
Stretching out her hand, she took hold of the branch, 

^ See Buddhist Birth-Stones, p. 65. 
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and then standing, and holding the branch of the Sal^ 
tree, she was delivered. 

This is as yet a very eober account of Buddha's 
birth, and even what foUows is not more than wo 
should expect from an Oriental narrator. * Four pure- 
minded Mahä-Brahma angels came there, bringing a 
golden net, and receiving the future Buddha on that 
net, they placed him before his mother, saying, " Be 
joyful, ladyl a mighty son is bom to thee." Of 
course Buddha is bom pure and fair, and shining like 
a gern placed on fine muslin of Benares. Two showers 
of water came down from heaven to refresh mother 
and child ^.' 

But the plot thickens as we go on. We are told 
(p. 62) that the queen had had a dream in which the 
four archangels, the guardians of the world, lifted her 
up in a couch, carried her to the Himälaya mountains, 
and placed her under the Great /Sälä-tree. Then their 
queens took her to the lake Anotatta, bathed, dressed, 
and anointed her, and laid her on a couch in the 

^ It seems a curious coincidence that according to the Kor&n the 
mother of Jesus, like the mother of Buddha, was delivered while 
standing under a tree, and that water should have streamed forth 
for the benefit of mother and child. See the Qurän, translated by 
Palmer, S. B. E.y vol. ix. p. 28 : * And the labour pains came upon her 
at the trunk of a palm-tree, and she said, ^' that I had died before 
this, and been forgotten out of mind 1" and he called to her from 
beneath her, ^^ Grieve not, for thy Lord has placed a stream beneath 
thy feet ; and shake towards theo the trunk of the palm-tree, it will 
drop upon thee fresh dates fit to gather ; so eat, and drink, and 
cheer thine eye ; and if thou shouldst see any mortal, say, * Verily, 
I have vowed to the Merciful One a fast, and I will not speak to- 
day with a human being.' " ' See also G. Bosch, Die Jesusmythen des 
Idamj in Theologische Studien und Kritiken^ 1876, pp. 487 seq. He points 
out that in the Evang, infantiae the child Jesus, on the third day of the 
Flight into Egypt, caused a palm-tree to bend down its fniit-laden 
branches into the hands of Mary, and a spring of water to issue 
from its roots. 
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ABE PABTHTANS, PEBSIAXS, AND BACTBIANS 
MEin'IONED IN THE YEDAI 

Tlie Partliiaas. 

We hear of a Vedic poet (VI. 27, 8) praising the liberality 
of the Parthavas. But what proof is there that these were 
the ancestors of the Parthians, and what evidence that the 
Parthians had reached the. frontiers of India at that early 
time ? Pn'thu is a familiär name of royal personages in 
Indian literature, and so is Partha. PWthu and Prtthi 
occur as names of Vedic Eishis. Why then may not the 
Parthavas be simply the people of Pnthu ? See Taitt. Br. 
I, 7, 7, 4 ; ASktap. Br. V, 3, 5, 4. 

The Fersiaiui. 

The Persians hav.e been suspected behind the name of 
Par«u and Para«avya» We read in Rv. VIII. 6, 46 : 

^atdm ahim Tirindire sahdsram Pär^au a dade rafdhämsi 
Yädvänam. 

The poet, affcer praising the greatness of Indra, records a 
gift which he has received for bis Services, and says : 

' I have taken a hundred with Tirindira, a thousand with 
the Par«u, presents of the Yädvas/ 

Whether Tirindira and Parra were the same person seems 
doubtful, though the Indian tradition has evidently taken 

(2) Bb 
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them in that sense ^. But what evidence is here for taking 
Tirindira Par«u for Tirindira, the Persian ] A similarity of 
sound exists, no doubt, betweeu Tirindira and either Tira- 
bazos (Ludwig) or Tiridates (Weber), but Par^u never occurs 
elsewhere in the sense of a Persian, and in the old names 
for Persia we never meet with a final u *. It seems difiicult 
on such evidence to bring Persians near the Pan^ab about 
1000 B. c.» 

Another name, Balhika, which occurs in the Atharva- 
veda, Y. 22, 9, has been pointed out as possibly showing an 
acquaintance of the author of that verse with the Bactrians. 
This name occurs frequently in later Sanskrit works as 
B&lhtka. Now the original name of Bactria is Bdkhtri in 
the cuneiform inscriptions, Bdkhdhi in the Avesta, Baktra in 
Herodotus. It is said that the change to Bdhr and BaMy 
the latter occurring in Moses of Chorene, could not have 
taken place tili about the beginning of the Christian era. 
This would bring the date of this verse in the Atharva-veda 
down to a very late date, provided always that Balhika is 
meant for the people of Bactria, provided also that the 
phonetic change can really be fixed chronologically, as Pro- 
fessor Nöldeke maintains. Balkh is the form used by Arabic 
writers for Bactria. 

^ In the Sänkh&yana Srauta Süträ XVI. 11, 20 we read — 

YatsaA Kftnvas Tirindire 
Pärasavye sanim sasäna. 

^ Ludwig quotes Parsua from the obelisk of Salmaneser (855 B.a). 

' In Ry. X 86, 23, p&rsuh ha n^ma mänavi', Parsu is used as a 
proper name. In I. 105, 8, X. 88, 2, pärsavaA may mean the ribs. 
A curions Compound occurs in YII. 88, 1, pttthu-pärsava/e, but this 
has nothing to do with either Parthians or Persians, but seems to 
mean either with broad ribs or with broad weapons. Pärsu, mean- 
ing a rib, then a bent knife, a sickle, probably originally of bone, 
exists in a faller form as parasü, the Greek vikacva» If this word, 
as has been supposed by Dr. Hommel, is the same as the Sumerian 
halagj the BabyloU-Assyrian pilakkUy which seems doubtfiil, we 
should have to admit that the Sumerians borrowed the word and 
the weapon from India. For bcUagj as far as we know, has no ety- 
mology in Sumerian, while parasü has a history in Sanskrit. 
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P. 26. 
SKYLAX AND THE PAKTYES, THE PASHTU O» AFGHANS. 

There were several writers of ihe name of Skylax, which, 
considering its meaning, is rather stränge. The Periplus or 
Circumnavigation of Europe, Asia, and Libya, ascribed to 
Skylax, is a modern work ^, and does not contain anything 
about India. Amidst all th<e confusion, however, that has 
gathered round the name of Skylax, two facts stand out, one 
recorded by Herodotus, the other by Aristotle. Aristotle ^ 
knew of a Skylax, and that he had stated that ambng the 
Indians the kings are taller than the rest of the people. 
And Herodotus^ teils us that when Darius Hystaspes (521- 
486) wished to know where the river Indus feil into the sea, 
he sent a naval expedition, and also Skylax, a man of 
Karyanda. * The ships,' he continues, * started from Kaspa- 
tyros and the land of Paktyika down the river toward the 
east and the rising of the sun to the sea ; then eailing on 
the sea westward, they arrived in the thirtieth month at the 
place wbere the king of Egypt despatched the Phenicians, 
whom I before mentioned, to sail round Libya. After these 
persons had sailed round, Darius subdued the Indians, and 
frequented this sea.' 

There are some facts in this statement of Herodotus which 
deserve more attention than they have hitherto received. 
First of all, there is no reason to doubt what he says about 
Skylax, and though Herodotus does not refer to an actual 

^ Geograph, Qrasci Minores (Bidot), vol. i. p. 15. 

' Polit. vii. 18, 1, offfirfp kv *Iv^i5 <pf)ffl XKv\a^ ttvai rohs ßcuriXias 
roaovTov hicupipovras rSfv Apxofttvojv. . . . It is curious that in the 
Periplus it is said of the Ethiopians, /cal ßaatXtvu avrSiv ovtos, ts &y 
y fiiyiffTos. 

^ Herod. iv. 44, 

Bb2 
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book written by him — he seldom refers to books — ^we know 
at all events that Herodotus knew the name of 'Ivdoi or In- 
dians, the name of KaspatyroSy and the name of Paktytka. 
These are facts and names füll of meaning. The name of 
*Iydoi was mentioned first by Hekataeos, a Century before 
Herodotus. The name Faktyika, however, is new, and 
seems to be the old name of the Afghans. The Afghane 
call themselyes even now Paahtün in the West, Pachtiln in 
the East, and this, by a regulär Prakritic assimilation, would, 
as Trumpp ^ remarks, have become Pathdn in Indian dialects. 
Whether the Pakthas mentioned in the Rig-veda (YII. 
18, 7) are the same race must remain doubtful '. The per- 
sistence of some of these ancient national and local names, 
however, is quite marvellous, and shows a continuity of tra- 
dition even in places where we should least expect it. The 
old seats of the Paktyes seem to have extended westward 
into Arachosia ', and there they would really have been part 
of the Persian Empire^. Herodotus also teils us that Paktyes 
served in the Persian army. 

Still more curious, however, is the name of the town Äcw- 
pati/ro8, if known to Skylax. Everybody seems agreed that 
Herodotus wrote Kasjxityroa by mistake for KaspajyyroSi^ 
which is the name, used by Hekataeos, for what he call^ 
rav^apiKr/ nSkis, ^kvS&v d«cr^, i e. a town of the Gandariy thei 
limit of the Scythians. In pyros of Äa8pa'2)yro8, the 
Sanskrit word pura, town, has been discovered. 

Lassen (I^ p. 515) and others after him have attempted 
to identify these Pa'ktyes (Pakhtu) with PaMava, a name of 
the ancient Persians, and to trace that name back to Pers. 
jpahMy side, Sk. par«u. But Quatrem^re seems to me to 

* Trumpp» Orammar ofihe Paslo (1878), p. xv. 
^ See Zimmer, Indisches Leben^ p. 480. 

' Trumpp, 1. c, p. xiii. 

* Lassen, P. p, 609. 
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have proved that PaJdava was really tbe old name of the 
Parthians. The name of Parthia occurs in the inscriptions 
of Darius and in Herodotus as the name of the province of 
Giorasan, so far as it belongs to Persia. Ardaw^n, the last 
king of Parthia, is called the Pahlav!, by Tabari, and 
Olshausen considered the Pehlevi language and aiphabet as 
Parthian. Eh and Ih, hr and hl, in Persian often represent 
an original rth and rt, e. g. ^puhl, bridge=/?M<w; pMum=- 
Sk. prathama, first, and Nöldeke, as we saw, tried to prove 
that this phonetic change took place in the first Century a. d. 
In that case no Sanskrit text in which Pahlava occurs — it- 
does not occur in the Eig-veda — could be earlier than that 
dato. Pahlava occurs in the GimS.r inscription of Budra- 
daman, which, as Bühler and Fleet haye shown, is dated 
21-22 A.D.1 
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BUDDHIST PILGBIMS ACQUAINTED WITH THE VEDA. 

Hiouen-thsang's Life and Travels were first made known 
through Stanislas Julien, in his great work, Yoyages des Pele- 
rina Bouddhistes, The first volume (1853) contained Histoire 
delavie de Humen-thsang et de aea voyages dans VInde de- 
puis Van 629 jusqu^en 645, par Hoei-li et Yen-thsong. The 
second and third volumes (1857, 1858) contained Hiouen- 
thsang's Mhnoires sv/r les Contrees occidentales, The same 
work was afterwards translated into English by the Rev. 
Samuel Beal, under the title of Si-yvrki, Buddhist Eecords of 
the Western World. See M. M., Buddhist Pilgrims (1857), 
in Selected Easmfa, vol. ii. p. 234, 

* See Bühler's Translation of Manu, in S. B. E., vol. xxv. p. cxiv. 
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When Bpeaking of the study of the Vedas, Hlouen-thsang 
says : — 

' The Br&hmans study the four Ydda 5astras. The first 
is called Shau (longevüy)] it relates to the preservation of 
life and the regulation of the natural condition. The second 
is called Sse {saerifice); it relates to the {rtUes of) sacrifice 
and prayer. The third is called Fing (jpetice or regtdcUion) ; 
it relates to decorum, casting of lots, military affairs, and 
army regulatione. The fourth is called Shu {secret mys^ 
ttries) ; it relates to Tarious branches of science, incantations, 
medicine ^. 

*The teachers (of these works) must themselves have 
closely studied the deep and secret principles they contain, 
and penetrated to their remotest meaning. They then ex- 
plain their general sense, and guide their pupils in under- 
standing the words which are diflScult. They urge them on 
and skilfully conduct them. Tliey add lustre to their poor 
knowledge, and stimulate the desponding. If they find that 
their pupils are satisfied with their acquirements, and so wish 
to escape to attend to their worldly duties, then they use 
means to keep them in their power. When they have 
finished their education, and have attained thirty years of 
age, then their character is formed and their knowledge ripe. 
When they have secured an occupation, they first of all 
thank their master for his attention. There are sorae, 
deeply versed in antiquity, who devote themselves to elegant 
ßtudies, and live apart from the world, and retain the sim- 
plicity of their character. These rise above mundane pre- 
sents, and are as insensible to renown as to contempt of the 

' This aocoTint is fall of mistakes, owing, no doubt, to the fact 
that Hiouen-thsang devoted his time in India chiefly to the study 
of Buddhist literature. It is very doubtful whether the four Yedas 
here mentioned were intended for the Ayur-veda, the Yagrur- 
veda, the- Säma-veda, and the Atharva-veda, as Stanislas 
Julien suggested. 
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World. Their name haviag spread afar, the rulers appreciate 
them highly, but are unable to draw them to the court. The 
chief of the country hoDOurs them on account of their (mental) 
gifts, and the people exalt their fame and render them uni- 
versal homage. This is the reason of their devoting them- 
selves to their studies with ardour and resolution, without 
any sense of fatigue. They search for wisdom, relying on 
their own resources. Although they are possessed of large 
wealth, yet they will wander here and there to seek their 
subsistence. There are others who, whilst attaching value to 
letters, will yet without shame consume their fortunes in 
wandering about for pleasure, neglecting their duties. They 
squander their substance in costly food and clothing. Having 
no virtuous principle, and no desire to study, they are 
brought to disgrace, and their infamy is widely circulated/ 
(Beal, i. pp. 79 seq.) 

* To the north of the great mountain 3 or 4 li, is a solitary 
hill. Formerly the Eishi Vyäsa (Kwang-po) lived here in 
solitude. By excavating the side of the mountain he formed 
a house. Some portions of the foundations are still yisible. 
His dieciples still band down bis teaching, and the celebrity 
of bis bequeathed doctrine still remains.' (Beal, ii. p. 148.) 

A very important passage, showing that Hiouen-thsang 
came in contact with Brahmans who knew the Veda, occurs 
in Julien's translation, vol. i. p. 168. He there gives a short 
account of Sanskrit grammar, and in repeating the paradigm 
of bbavämi, I am, he remarks that in the four Vedas, 
instead of the regulär form po-po-me, bhavamas, we are, 
there occurs the form p'o-po-mo-sse. This can only be 
meant, not for bhavä-mas, as Julien supposes, but for bha- 
vamasi, which is really the ancient Vedic form for the 
ist pers. plur. 

I-tsing, another Buddhist pilgrim, who visited India in 
the seventh Century, likewise refers to the Vedas, and states 
that they were handed down by oral tradition. * The Bräh- 
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mans/ he writes, 'revere the scriptures, namely the four 
Vedas, containing about 100,000 verses. These Yedas are 
banded down from mouth to mouth, not written on paper. 
There are in every generation eome inteUigent Brahmans 
who can recite these 100,000 verses.' 

APPENDIX IV. 
P. 61. 

SANSKBIT MSS. BOÜOHT BT GUIZOT. 

'Paris, 10 Rue Billault, 
* l«»" Mars, 18Ö9. 

* J'ai ^t6 heoreux, Monsieur, de concourir k votre nomi- 
nation comme associ6 ^tranger de Tlnstitut. Prccis^ment 
r^t^ demier, j'ayais lu vos Lecturea fl la Royal Institur- 
tion, snr la science et la formation du langage, et j'avais 
^t^ extr^mement frapp6 de T^Uvation, de la profondeur 
et de Tabondance des id^es que vous y avez expos^es. Je 
ne suis pas un juge comp^tent de vos travaux sur les Vedas, 
mais je me felicite d'avoir un peu contribuö k vous en foumir 
les mat^riaux, et je vous remercie d'en avoir gard6 le Sou- 
venir. Mon seul regret est de ne vous avoir pas acquis 
vous-m§me k la France. C'est une fortune que j'envie un 
peu k TAngleterre, tout en lui en faisant mon compliment. 

*Recevez, Monsieur et savant confröre, Fassurance de ma 
consid^ration la plus distingu^e. 

' Guizot/ 

APPENDIX V. 

P. 64. 
BÄTE OF THE PBATIiSTAKHTA. 

I have tried to settle the date of the Rig-veda-prfi,- 
ti^akhya in the Introduction to my edition and translatioii 
of this work (1869). Nothing that has been discovered since 
has necessitated any change. If we accept the date of about 
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400 B. c, assigned hypothetically to Päwini, we are safe in 
placing our Pratuakhya before Panini, because he quotes it. 
(Introduction, p. 11 ; Higtot^y ofÄncieni Sanskrit LitercUure, 
p. 140.) /Sannaka is the editor rather than the author of our 
Praiia^kliya. The authority for his doctrines, and the author 
of the Pada-text is /S'akalya. Yaska, the author of the Ni- 
rukta, who is admitted by all scholars to be anterior to 
Pänini, quotes our /Sakalya as padakSra, the maker of the 
text in which the words (pada) are divided. He is fully 
acquainted with the work done by the padaka.ra, he de- 
clares that the Samhita-text is based on the Pada-text, and 
he adds (I. 1 7) that the Parshada books of all sohools, i. e. 
the Prati^akhyas, are based on that Pada-text. The Par- 
shada literature or the Prati«4khyas are therefore presup- 
posed by Yaska, and though Yaska may have been not much 
older than or even a contemporary only of the author of the 
Pärshadas, they must both have preceded the work of Panini. 
We may therefore assign the period from about 400 to 500 
B. G. to the production of the Prati^khyas and other Par- 
shada works. 

APPENDIX VI. 

P. 65. 
MINÜTIAE OF THE PRATIäAkHYA. 

The observations of the Prätisakhya are most minute. 
For instance, in Sutra 465, certain words are enumerated 
which, if they stand at the beginning of a line, must always 
lengthen their final vowel. One of them is arÄ;a, which 
must become arÄ;a. This applies to the whole of the Eig- 
veda. But the author of the Pratisakhya adds, ' there is an 
exception in the case of Bharadva^a, that is, in the hymns of 
Bharadva^a in the sixth Ma/M^ala. And so it is. In the 
sixth Ma9ic?ala (VI. 68, 9) all our MSS. have arÄ;a unchanged 
before deväya. 
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The «utBor of the Prati«akhya must therefore have 
known the namea of the Yedic poets, as they are given in 
the AnukramaniB. He quotes (313, 895, 909) the hymns 
of Agastya, Rv. I. 166-191; those of the Atris (170); 
of Kutsa (509); of Gotama (167) ; of ParuÄ^Aepa (169) ; of 
Medhatithi (309); of Liwa (166); of Vimada (509, 993); of 
Vamadeva (486). 



APPENDIX Vn. 

P. 66. 
NTJMBER OF YEBSES IN THE BIO-YEDA. 

The total number of verses is given as 10,402 in the 
iTAanda^-sankhya, an appendix to one of the Anukramanis, 
viz. the Ä'Äandonukramani. This number seemed formerly 
not to agree with the total of the different classes of verses 
given in the same place. But, with some corrections of tht 
text and with the help of better MSS., the two are now 
found to agree. There are — 



1. Gäyatri- verses 

2. Ushwih- verses 

3. Anushftibh-verses 

4. Bnhati- verses 

5. Pankti- verses 

6. Trishfubh-verses 

7. öagati- verses 

8. Ati^agati-verses 

9. Sakvari-verses 

10. Atisakvari-verses 

11. Ashti- verses 
13. Atyash<i-verses 

13. Dhnti- verses 

14. Atidhnti-verse 

15. Ekapadä- verses 

16. Dvipadä- verses 

17. Pragätha Bärhata- verses 

18. Pragätha Käkubha-verses 

19. Mahäbärhata-v^:«es 



I 



2,451 

341 

855 

181 

812 

4,253 

1,348 

17 

19 

9 

6 

84 

2 

1 

6 

17 

388 

110 

2 

10,402 
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According to the AnuväkanukramaTi!, w. 32-35, the 
number of Anavakas in the ten Man(2alas and the number of 
hymns is as follows : — 



Man(2ala 


Anuväkas 


Süktas 


I 


24 


191 


II 


4 


43 


III 


5 


62 


IV 


5 


68 


V 


6 


87 


VI 


6 


75 


VII 


6 


104 


VTTI 


10 


92 + 11 


IX 


7 


114 


X 


12 
85 


191 




1017 + 11 = 1028 



According to y. 36 the Bhäshkala recension contained 
eight additional hymns, that is, 1017 + 8 = 1025. It is 
curious that the Aitareya-brähmawa ("VT. 24) speaks of eight 
Valakhilya hymns. This, however, does not prove that there 
were not more than these eight which were required for 
certain sacrifices, still less, that these eight were the same as 
the eight additional hymns of the Bashkalas. 

A^aunal^a knows the division into Man^Zalas, Anuvakas, 
hymns and verses, but he does not in his genuine works 
seem to have been acquainted with the division of the Rig- 
veda into eight Ashtekas and sixty-four Adhyayas, each 
Adhyäya being subdivided into Vargas. In the Prätiaäkhya 
(S. 848-860) the term adhyaya occurs, but it there means 
the daily lesson of the pupil, consisting of sixty pra^nas or 
questions, each question containing on an average three 
verses. The verses 38 to 45 in the Anuv&känukramaTil are 
therefore probably not «Saunaka's, and they had been suspected 
for different reasons by Meyer, in his Eigvidh^na, p. xxvii. 
They give the foUowing 11 st of Vargas : — 
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1 


Vargas 


Containing 


Total of 




yerses. 


yerses. 


1 (1) 


1 


1 


2 (2) 


2 


4 


97 (98) 


8 


291 (279) 


174 (176) 


4 


696 (704) 


1207 (1228) 


6 


6086 (6140) 


346 (857) 


6 


2076 (2142) 


119 (129) 


7 


888 (903) 


69 (65) 


8 


472 (440) 


1 (1) 


9 


9 


2006 (2042) 


10,417 (10,622) 



Immediately afterwards (v. 43) the total number of verses 
is given as 10,580, and one pada (Ev. X. 20, 1); the number 
of half- verses as 21,232, and one p&da (therefore 10,614 
yerses, and one pada); the number of words as 153,826 ; the 
number of k&rkks as 110,704; the number of syllables as 
432,000. 

The iTaranavyüha gives a list of Vargas and verses differ- 
ing from that of the Anuvakanukramani. The numbers have 
been added in brackets. See on all this Dr. Macdoneirs 
careful edition of the Sarvanukramawt, in the Änecdota 
Oxoniensia. 

The Big-veda-pratifiSUya presupposes the Pada-text, and 
teaches the changes which the padas or words undergo when 
joined together in the Samhitä-text. But its author knows 
the far more artificial Krama-text also, which presupposes 
both the Pada and Samhita-texts (Sütra 590 seq.). This 
Kramapa^/^a must have been practised considerably in the 
Parishads, and have given rise to many different opinions, 
which are discussed in the Krama-hetu-pa^ala. Thus 
Babhravya, a teacher of the Krama, declares (S. 676) that 
the doctrine of the Krama is good as taught at first, not as 
taught differently by different teachers. But others attacked 
it as useless and as not based on StmH or sacred authority, 
and the author of the Prati^äkhya has therefore to defend it 
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against various attacks, and to show that it can claim the 
highest authority. On these various modifications of the 
text of the hymns, the three Prakrttis and the eight Vikntis, 
there is a treatise by Madhusüdana, Ashtevikriti-vivriti, 
edited by Satyavrata Sama^ami^ in the Usha, vol. i. The 
original is ascribed to Yyidi, 

APPENDIX VIII. 
P. 72. 

BSlHMAiVAS 0¥ THE SAMA-VEDA. 

According to Satyavrata S&ma«rami (üshä, vol. i) the real 
Brähmana of the Sd.ma-veda is the TindjSL or Pranc^Aa- 
brahmana. It belongs to the /S^äkh^ of the Kauthumas, and 
consists of forty adhyäyas. The first thirty adhyäyas describe 
the «Srauta ceremonies. What is sometimes called the 
Sha<;?vim^-brähma7ia, adhyäyas 26-30, is part of the same 
Brahmar^. Then follow what are called ' Mantras and the 
Upanishad/ forming together 2 + 8 adhyäyas, so as to bring 
the total number of the adhyäyas in the Brahmana of the 
K andogas to the required number of forty. Adhy&yas 31-32 
give the Mantras of the Gnhya ceremonies, as described in 
the Gobhila-GnTiyÄ-sdtras ; adhyäyas 33-40 contain the 
Upanishad. 

The other Sama-veda-brähmanas are treated by Satyavrata 
as Anu-brahmanas, viz. the Sama-vidh&na, the Ärsheya, 
the Devatadhyaya, the Samhitopanishad, and the Yam^- 
brähmaTUi. See Acaderny, June 7, 1890. 

APPENDIX IX. 

P. 88. 

SANSKBIT WOBDS IN SUMERIAN. 

Two other words might here be mentioned which, as 
Professor Hommel maintains, are shared in common by 
Sumerian and Sanskrit namely, Sumerian urud, copper, 
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Lat. rauduSf Old Slav. rvda^ metal, O. N. rauäi^ red iron 
ore, Pehlevi rdd^ Fersian rm, Sk. lohä, copper; and Su- 
merian halag, BabyL-Assyrian pUakhi^ axe, Sk. parä«u, 
Qr. frcXcfcvf. Both words could have tbeir origin in an 
Aryan language only, and would prove that the borrowing 
must bave been on tbe Sumerian side. Para^ii is the same 
Word as pär^u, and meant originally a rib-bone. As such 
bones were used for knives, par«a came to mean a bent 
knife, and then any kind of weapon\ The word had 
therefore a history of its own among the Aryas, before it 
could have been adopted by the Sumerians. As to loha, its 
etymology is more doubtful. It has been traced back to an 
original *raudho and compared with i-pvO-poi. If the 
similaiity to Sumerian urvd is more than accidental, the 
borrowing again must have been on the Sumerian side. The 
Bask word for copper is urraida *. 

APPENDIX X. 

P, 94. 

TECHNICAL TEEMS BOEROWED BY THE BUDDHISTß. 

Other technical terms which the Buddhists borrowed from 
the Brahmans, and the gradual growth of which we can watch 
in the Brähmavias and Upanishads, are Ar aha, the Sk. 
Arhat (the worshipful), Samana, ascetic, the Sk. yS'ramana 
(the performer of penance), and even Buddha (prati- 
buddha sarvavid', the awakened and omniscient) — all 
titles of honour given to the Buddha himself *. Other terms 
of the same kind which presuppose the existence of the 
Brahmanic literature in which they were first created, 

* Biographies of Words, p. 178. 

^ See Schmidt, Die UrheimcUh der Indogermanen, p. 9 ; Schrader, 
Prehistoric AntiquitieSf p. 191. 

8 Brahmopanishad, Bibl Ind,, No. 271, p. 261. 

* Schröder, pp. 190, 256. 
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matured, and defined, are Atta, life, seif, the Sk. atma, 
breath, life, soul, person ; Nibbina, annihilation of human 
passion^ Sk. nirvaTz^a. It has long been known that this 
Word occurs in the Mahabharata, as, for instance, XIV. 
543, Yihaya sarvasankalp^ bnddhyS. «ariram&nasan, «anair 
nirvanam ipnoti nirindhana ivanalaA, ^Leaving behind in 
thought all bodily and mental desires, he slowly obtains 
Nirvawa, like a fire without wood.' But it was thought 
possible that the technical term Nirva^m might here and 
elsewhere have been borrowed from the Buddhists. That 
this was not the case we see, first of all, from passages in the 
Upanishads, where the origin of the metaphor is quite clear, 
as when a lamp gone out is called nirv&na. Secondly, the 
Word actually occurs in the Maitreyopanishad, probably the 
simplest text of the MaitrayaTia-brahmana-upanishad, and 
there it means the absorption in the highest being, beyond 
which there is neither being nor not-being [S. B, H,, vol. xv. 
p. xlvi. 1. 19). As this Upanishad is an old one, it follows 
that the term Nirvawa, like nirvrtti, was borrowed by the 
Bauddhas from the Brahmanas. Nirutti, grammar, is the 
Sk. nirukti, etymology, the Vedänga, the Nirukta. In the 
sense of etymology it occurs iSTMnd. Up. VIII. 3, 3. Pabba- 
^ita, a Buddhist monk; the Sk. pra vra^ita, gone away from 
home. 

Another class of words, occurring in the Northern Buddhist 
texts, shows still more clearly the posteriority of Buddhism to 
Brahmanism. It was Childers who pointed out first that 
when the Northern Buddhists tried to render certain Buddhist 
terms in their own Sanskrit, they had so completely forgotten 
the true original Sanskrit form, that they invented a new and 
mistaken Sanskrit rendering. Thus the Pali uposatho, the 
Buddhist fast-day, is clearly the Sanskrit upavasatha, the 
day preceding certain sacrifices. Childers says that upa- 
vasatha does not belong to classical Sanskrit. We know 
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now tbat it occurs frequently in the Br&hmanas (iSatap. Br. I. 
1,1,7). But Northern Buddhists, not knowing the etymology 
of the Word (though they constantly use upavasa, fasting), 
and having forgotten its trae form npavasatha, rendered 
the Pd.li uposatha by uposhadha, a word without any 
authority or etymology. Other words belonging to this class 
are iddhipädo, p&timokkho^up&diseso, pa^isambhida, 
ph^su, opapatiko; Bee Childers, s.v. opapatiko. 

That marut, the name of the Btorm-gods in the Veda, 
should in Pali have become maru, a general name of devas 
or gods, is likewise an indication both of the continuity 
between Buddhism and Brahmanism, and of the distance 
which divides the two. 

APPENDIX XI. 
P. 97. 

PISGHEL AND GELDNEb'S 'YEDISGHE STUDIEN.' 

From what extraordinary qnarters the argumenta in support 
of a more modern date of the Vedic hymns are sometimes 
fetched, has been shown lately in a book, otherwise füll of 
leaming, the Vedische Studien hy'Pisehel and Geldner (1889). 
I agree with these two scholars on many points, and with 
regard to the right System of Interpretation which they think 
ought to be applied to the hymns of the Eig-veda, there is 
nothing which they will not find fiilly confirmed by what I 
have written on the subject during the last forty years. Bat 
with regard to the general character of the civilization 
reflected in these hymns, I differ from them considerably. 
That the Aryan settlers in India, as represented to us in 
the Yedic hymns, were neither mere savages, mere sons of 
natnre, as they are called, nor even mere hunters or nomads, 
I tried to show in my first essay on Aryan Civilization*, 

^ Selected Essays^ toI. i. pp. 299 seq. 
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published in 1856. Nor do I think that anybody Las 
questioned the fact that they lived in villages or hamlets. 
Whether we should translate the word pur by town seemed 
doubtful, because in the Veda pur is always spoken pf as 
a stronghold rather than as an inhabited camp. How easily, 
however, a camp may grow into a town, we see fix)m the many 
names of towns ending in castra. But in the absence of any 
allusions to streets and market-places inside the pur, it 
certainly seemed safer not to translate that word by town in 
Vedic poetry. Besides, even at present, nine-tenths of the 
population of India live in villages, and yet we should not 
hesitate to call them civilized. 

That the Yedic poets knew the sea I have been myself the 
first to maintain, and, I hope, to prove. That they knew 
Salt is more difficult to establish, but that, as Pischel and 
Geldner maintain, they knew the art of writing, has never 
been proved, and would run counter to all we know of the 
historical progress of alphabetic writing in India and in Asia 
in general. There is not one atom of evidence in supporfc of 
such an assertion ; — at all events, neither Professor Pischel 
nor Professor Geldner has brought forward a single fact in 
Support of their opinion. 

It is perfectly true, as they allege, that some of the Vedic 
poets are very greedy. But is gold-hunger peculiar to an 
advanced civilization only? Gold had been named before 
the Aryan family broke up^, and so long as we know 
anything of ancient people, we find them searching for gold. 
ornamenting themselves with gold, and def ending their meum 
against all intruders. 

Professors Pischel and Geldner seem still to be under the 
influence of Bousseau's ideas as to the simplicity and purity 
and innocence of primitive man. Because the Vedic poets 
barter with their gods, because they curse the rieh who will 

* Biographies of Words, p. 180. 
(2) Cc 
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not give them their proper reward, because they hate their 
rivals, they are repreaented as moderD. 

It used to be said that because the people of the Yeda 
recogniBed the «anctity of marriage, and because they had 
elaborated names for several degrees of relationship, therefore 
they could not be considered as representing a very primitive 
stage of civilization. Now we are told on the contrary that 
because we find in the Yeda traces of a freer and unlawfiil 
interconrse between men and women, because we hear of 
female slaves, and of Aspasias, therefore the Yedic Indians 
must have reached the very summit of civilization, and could 
no longer be looked upon as representing a very early stage 
in the history of our own, the Aryan, race. 

I think we have every right to say that the recognition of 
marriage as a solenm and sacred and binding act marks 
everywhere an epoch in the progress of humanity ; but that 
epoch lies far beyond the beginning of what we call history, 
in the ordinary sense of that word. What has somewhat 
euphemistically been called by Sir John Lubbock Communal 
Marriage, is a mere postulate of the anthropologist, and 
unknown to the student of historical records, except under 
very different names. To say that bigamy, trigamy, and 
polygamy are peculiar to an advanced civilization is a lilJel 
on history. It certainly does not help the scholar to fix the 
chronology of the Yedic age. We find in the Yeda a füll list 
of all the vices to which poor humanity is liable, murder, 
plunder, theft, gambling, drinking, running into debt, fraud, 
and perjury ; but to say that these vices are of modern date 
is, I am afraid, a view too charitable to the past, and not 
quite fair to the present. 
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APPENDIX XII. 
P. 128. 

EGTPTIAN ZOOLATBY. 

Mr. Le Page Renouf, in his interesting Preface to the Book 
of the Dead, p. 8, goes so far as to maintain that Egyptian 
zoolatrj is entirely symbolical. *The animal forma/ he 
writes, 'in which the gods are often represented are sym- 
bolical throughout. The origin of the Symbol is not always 
apparent, but it is so in certain cases. Thoth (J^eku-ia), 
the Moon, appears most frequently as an ibis, or as a man 
with the head of an ibis. This is because the moon was the 
measurer (f^liVrtcL) in the oldest Egyptian, as in the oldest 
Indo-European System. It is mere foUy to say that the 
Egyptians believed the moon to be an ibis. Thoth, as the 
Moon, was just as often symbolised by a cynocephalus. 

'It is not less disgraceful to assert that the Egyptians 
believed the human soul to be a bird with a human head. 
The kings who put their names on lions and sphinxes, and 
gloried in being called bulls, jackals, and crocodiles, did not 
expect people to consider them as quadrupeds. 

'Äeft, the Earth, had a goose for its symbol, but this was 
the result of homonymy. S^m^ the Whistler or Piper, is 
the name given to a species of goose. And if we knew the 
original meanings of all the divine names, the symbolism 
would be intelligible enough.' 

It is possible that the ancient Egyptian System of writing 
may likewise have influenced the populär mind. It is well 
known that Äf there was a hieroglyphic sign for a bird, 
called Sthu^ the same sign would be used to express the 
sound of sebii^ though its meaning might be quite dififerent. 
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P. 219. 
WBITINO MENTIONED IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

It is true, no donbt, that in several books of the Old 
Testament, writing, writers, and written books are spoken of, 
as well known in very ancient times. But a scribe who was 
himself familiär with writing, might easily forget himself, 
and transfer bis ideas about writing to earlier ages. Thus 
Mr. Butler, wben discussing the question wbether written 
books existed before the time of Hilkiah, forgets himself so 
far as to say (p. 74), * that there were laws or traditions of 
law in the courts, and memories of oral decisions, and that 
Bome of the laws may have been printed, we cannot doubt.' 
Scholars cannot help speaking of Yedic literature, though 
they know quite well that literae, written letters, had nothing 
to do with it. In the same way we can well understand that 
the Jews spoke of Moses as writing the laws, though he only 
composed them. We read of scribes and chroniclers for the 
first time at the courts of David and Solomon, but there 
is nothing to prove that these scribes were acquainted with 
alphabetie writing. It has been supposed that, like bis 
masons and carpenters, these scribes might have been sent by 
king Hiram from Phenicia, but it has never been proved 
that alphabetie writing for literary purposes was known, 
even in Phenicia, at that early time. David's letter to Joab 
about TJriah (2 Sam. xi. 1 5) seems the first authentic specimen 
of epistolary writing, but even here mere a-rjuaTa \vypd, as in 
the case of Proetps and Bellerophon ^, would have answered 
every purpose. "We never hear of Elijah writing anything. 

1 Od. vi. 168. 
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P. 287. 
NEED-FIBE. 

Jamieson, in bis Scottish Dictionary, s.v. nßid-fire^ gives 
a very similar account of what took place, it would seem, as 
late as 1788 : 

'In those days [1788], when the stock of any considerable 
farmer was seized with the murrain, he would send for one 
of the charm-doctors to superintend the raising of a need-fire, 
It was done by friction, thus: üpon any small island, 
where the stream of a river or burn ran on each side, a 
circular booth was erected, of stone and turf (barhis), as it 
could be had, in which a semicircular or highland couple of 
birch, or other hard wood, was set ; and, in short, a roof 
closed on it. A straight pole was set up in the centre of this 
building, the upper end fixed by a wooden pin to the top of 
the couple, and the lower end in an oblong trink in the earth 
or floor ; and lastly, another pole was set across horizontally, 
having both ends tapered, one end of which was supported in 
a hole in the side of the perpendicular pole, and the other end 
in a similar hole in the couple leg. The horizontal stick was 
called the auger, having four short arms or levers fixed in its 
centre, to work it by ; the building having been thus finished, 
as many men as could be collected inthe vicinity(being divested 
of all kinds of metal in their clothes, &c.) would set to work 
with the Said auger, two after two, constantly tuming it 
round by the arms or levers, and others occasionally driving 
wedges of wood or stone behind the lower end of the upright 
pole, so as to press it the more on the end of the auger : by 
this constant friction and pressure, the ends of the auger 
would take fire, from which a fire would be instantly kindled, 
and thus the need-fire would be accomplished. The fire in 
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the farmer's house, &c.,wa8 immediately quenched with water, 
a fire kindled from this need-ßre, both in the farmhouse and 
Offices, and the cattle brought to feel the smoke of this new 
and sacred fire, which preeerved them from the murrain. So 
much for superstition/ 
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P. 350. 

BIMILABITIES BETWEEN GHBISTIANITT AND BUDDHISM. 

Dr. Seydel, in his ' Das Evangelium von Jesu in seinen 
Verhältnissen zu Buddha-sage und Buddha-lehre ' (1882), 
teils US that Abubekr recognised Mohammed as sent bj God, 
because he sat under a tree, and because no one could sit 
under that tree öfter Jemia, This, he maintains, proves that 
Jesus also sat under a tree, and that this was a sign of his 
Messiahship. Hut the tree thus mentioned in a Mohammedan 
legend is not a fig-tree, but, as we are told distinctly, a 
Sizyphus tree. Nor is it said that Mohammed was recognised 
as sent by Qod because he sat under a tree under which no one 
could sit after Jesus had sat under it. The words are simply : 
* The prophet sat under the shadow of a tree, where he and 
Abubekr had before been sitting together. Abubekr then 
went to a hermit, and asked him for the true religion. The 
hermit asked : '^ Who is the man under the shadow of the 
tree % " He answered : '^ Mohammed, the son of Abd Allah.'' 
The hermit said : " By Allah, this is a prophet ; no one but 
Mohammed, the messenger of Grod, sits after Jesus under 
that tree."' Nothing is said that the hermit recognised 
Mohammed because he sat under a tree. Sitting under a tree 
never was a sign of prophethood with the Mohammedans. It 
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simply means he recognised him while sitting in the shadow 
of a tree, as the prophet who should come after Jesus. 

When I say that some of the similarities between 
Christianity and Buddhism have not yet been accounted for, 
I do not mean such outward similarities as that a star stood 
over the palace in which Buddha was bom, or that his 
conception was supposed to be miraculous, or that his advent 
was expected, or that he was tempted by Mara, before he 
began the preaching of his doctrine. 

With regard to the star, we know that no auspicious event 
could happen in India without an auspicious star. At the 
birth of former Buddhas also certain constellations were 
ineyitable \ 

As to the advent of a Buddha being expected or foretold, 
it seems doubtful whether this was an historical fact in India. 
The hope for the Coming of a deliverer or a Messiah was an 
historical fact among the Jews, but it cannot be proved to 
have existed in India before the rise of historical Buddhism. 
We find it, indeed, as part of the Buddhist System in the 
canonical books of the Buddhists, but an independent trace of 
it, before the birth of Buddha, has not yet been discovered. 

Nor can we be surprised that Buddha should be represented 
as having been tempted by an evil spirit, called Mara, for 
such temptations form again an inevitable dement in the 
lives of saints and founders of religions. 

Far more perplexing are such coincidences as that, for 
instance, at the birth of Buddha the wise people should have 
been in doubt whether he would found a great kingdom on 
earth or become the preacher of a new doctrine, just as the 
Jews were in doubt whether the Messiah would found a 
great earthly kingdom, or the true kingdom of God. For 
here we seem to deal with historical &cts. Buddha was of 
princely birth, and his adopting the humble life of a preacher 

^ See Buddhist Birth-StorieSj p. 17. 
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and teacher was always considered by the Br^mans as an 
unpardonable breach of caste ^. 

Again, the visit of the old sage Asita, his desire to see the 
royal habe, his clear prophecy of his Coming greatness, and 
his lament that he himself was bom out of time (akshana) to 
profit by his teaching — all these together are startling. 

I must confess that I was startled also when I read for 
the first time that at the incarnation of Buddha, 'a great 
light appeared, the blind received their sight, the deaf heard 
a noise, the dumb spake one with another, the crooked 
became straight, the lame walked/ &c. But, on more careful 
consideration, I soon found that this phrase, as it occurs in 
Buddhism and Christianity, had its independent antecedents 
in the tradition both of Judsßa and of India. 

Of course, Oriental fancy, if once roused, is. not satisfied 
with such simple miracles. The author of the Nidana-katha ' 
goes on: *A11 prisoners were freed from their bonds and 
chains. In each hell the fire was extinguished. The hungry 
ghosts received food and drink. The wild animals ceased 
to be afraid. The illness of all who were sick was allayed. 
All men began to speak kindly. Horses neighed, and 
elephants trumpeted gently. All musical instruments gave 
forth each its note, though none played upon them. Brace- 
lets and other Ornaments jingled of themselves. All the 
heavens became clear. A cool soft breeze waffced pleasantly 
for all. Eain feil out of due season. Water, welling up 
from the very earth, overflowed. The birds forsook their 
flight on high. The rivers stayed their waters' flow. The 
waters of the mighty ocean became fresh. Everywhere the 
earth was covered with lotuses of every colour. All flowers 
blossomed on land and in water. The trunks, and branches, 
and twigs of trees were covered with bloom appropriate to 

* History o/Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 79, note. 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhist Birth-Stmes, p. 64. 
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each. On earth tree-lotuses sprang up by sevens together, 
breaking eyen tbrougb the rocks; and banging-lotuses 
descended irom the skies. The ten thousand world-systems 
revolyed, and rushed as close together as a bunch of gathered 
flowers ; and became, as it were, a woven wreath of worlds, 
as sweet-smelling and resplendent as a mass of garlands, 
or as a sacred altar decked with flowers/ 

Such is the rush of Eastem fancy, if the sluices are once 
opened. The fundamental idea, howeyer, is simple enough. 
When a new teacher arises and a new life begins, men hope 
that all eyils will be cured, all injuries will be redressed. 
The first evils that suggest themselves are naturally blind- 
ness, deafness, and lameness. It was hoped, therefore, that 
these and many other eyils woold cease, when Buddha 
appeared and a new order of things began. 

But here is the difference between Buddhism and 
Christianity. There is no trace of Messianic prophecies in 
India. The expectation of a Buddha has neyer been traced 
in pre-Buddhistic writings. All we can say is that the 
idiomatic phrase of ^ the blind will see, and the lame will 
walk,' existed in the ancient language of Jndia, and was 
adopted by the Buddhists like many others. 

Thus we read, ßy. II. 15, 7 : 

Präti gron&h sthät yi anäk aArashfa 
sömasya i^ mäde tndraA ftakära. 

^The lame stood, the blind saw, Indra did this in the joy of 
Soma/ 

This may really refer to parayr^ or the sun, as in II. 13, 
12, but in IV. 30, 19 the same expression occurs without 
reference to any special hero. In VIII. 79, 2 the same 
miracle is ascribed to Soma himself : 

Abhi ümoti yät nagnäm bhishäkti yl^am yät turäm 
prä im andhä^ khyat niA sronSih bhüt. 

^ Soma coyers what is naked, he heals all that is weak, the blind 
saw, the lame came forth.' 
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See also in X. 25, 11. In I. 112, 8 the A^ns are said 
to haye helped the blind and lame Par&vrt^ to see and to 
walk. 

If the ancient Yedic gods could do this, it was but natural 
that the same miracle in almost the same words should be 
ascribed to Buddha. 

It was veiy different with the Jews. The Jews had for 
centuries expected a Messiah, a deliverer from all the evils 
which they endured in their captivity and political servitude. 
Thus Isaiah prophesied (xxix. 18): 'And in that day shall 
the deaf hear the words of the book, and the eyes of the blind 
shall see out of obscurity, and out of darkness.' And again 
(xxxv. 5) : ' Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and 
the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame 
man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing : for in 
the wilderness shall waters break out, and streams in the 
desert,' &c. 

When therefore John wishes to convince himself, whether 
the Christ has really appeared, he is informed that ' the blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor have 
the gospel preached to them ' (Matt. xi. 5 ; Luke yü. 22). 
And the people at large also, when they were beyond 
measure astonished at the works done by Jesus, exclaimed : 
' He hath done all things well : he maketh both the deaf 
to hear, and the dumb to speak ' (Mark yii. 37). 

We thus see that though the coincidence is startling at first 
sight, there is nothing in it that would require the admission 
of an historical borrowing either on the Christian or on the 
Buddhist side. 

One more coincidence deserves to be pointed out. 
Kumärila, when attacking Buddha's doctrine, says: *And 
this very transgression of Buddha and his followers is repre- 
sented as if it did him honour. For he is praised because he 
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Said: ''Lei all the sins that have beeu committed in this 
World fall on me, that the world may be delivered ^." * 

I have not found this saying of Buddha anywhere in the 
Buddhist Canon itself, but its genuineness can hardly be 
doubted considering by whom it is mentioned. 

^ History qfAncient Somskrit Literaiure, p. 80. 
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ABBAHAM and Nimrod, 183. 

— Mb belief in one God, 220, 

221. 
Absolute, the, 297, 298. 
Adhvara, sacrifice, 108. 

— unhurt, 171. 

Adhvaryas, or labouring priests, 
69, 70. 

— the officiating priests, 108. 
Afghane, their names, 372. 
Africa, same word for storm and 

godin, 316. 
AG, Sk. root, 122. 
Agents in nature, 132. 

— all objecta named as, 132. 

— behind other phenomena of 

nature, 305. 
Ager, field, 1 26 n. 
Agni, Yedio hymns addressed to, 

61. 

— birth of, loi. 

— Fire, one of the Devas, 1 20. 

— etymological meaning of, 122, 

126. 

— names of, 123. 

— the mover, 126. 

— as a human or animal agent, 

127. 

— the tongues of, 127. 

— agent of fire, 130. 

— agod, 134, 135. 

^ the Supreme God, 143. 

— biography of, 143, 144. 

— facta against theories, 144. 

— Weber on, 145. 

— with Indra the chief Deva of the 

Veda, 145. 



Agni in his physical character, 145. 

— whence he came, 146. 

— as the sun, 146. 

— the sun or the fire on the hearth, 

148. 

— as Ughtning, 151. 

— as Deva, bright ; Amartya, un- 

dying, 156, 188, 189. 

— the immortal among mortals, 

156. 

— the friend, helper, father, 157. 

— helper in battle, 158. 

— destroying forests, 163, 

— the horses of, 165. 

— as sacrificial fire, 165. 

— the flesh-eater, 166. 

— the messenger between gods and 

men, 168. 

— as priest, 168. 

— his good qualities, 169. 

— hymns to, 170 et seq. 

— Angiras, name of, 172. 

— later development of, 177. 

— identical with other gods, 178» 

— supremacy of, 187. 

— the quick, 188. 

— as Creator, ruler, judge, 194. 

— sublime conception of, 196. 

— later and poorer conception of, 

197, 202, 203. 

— one of the eight Vasus, 198. 

— his love-afiairs, 198. 

— in the Mahftbhftrata, 199. 

— purifying character of, 199. 

— fire, in other religions, 204. 

— in our bodies, 230. 

— in plants, 230. 
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Agni and Atar, 23a. 

— the parenti of, 242 n. 

— and Hephaesios, 241 et seq., 276. 

— tales abont, 252, 253. 

— disappearanoe of, 264, 268, 270. 

— and Varana, dialogue between, 

265. 

— later accounts of the hiding of, 

267. 

— in search of Indra, 271. 

— three brothen of^ 267. 

— contamination of, 269. 

— cuned by Bhr^^n, 36^. 

— theogonic development of, 293. 

— mytbological development of, 293. 

— ceremonial development of, 294. 

— the Sapreme Being, 305. 
Agnihotra, or fire^Baorifioe, 1 1 i~i 1 2. 
Agnlshomau, 186. 

Ago, agmen, 126 n. 
SiyoSt 107 n. 
dyea, to drive, 126 n. 
Agricultiiral Aryas, 161. 

— called krish^, 161. 
•^ their wealth, 162. 
A-hAra, a jug, 107. 
Akbar, the emperor, 35. 

— and the Vedas, 35, 38. 
Al-Birdnl, 1000 A.D., 32, 33, 34. 

— in India, 33. 

— his knowledge of Sk., 33. 

— and of the Veda, 33, 38. 
Alexander 's expedition to India, 27. 
All-father, the, 321. 

All-gods, Vi^e Deväs, 187. 
Alphabet, the word, 273. 
Alphabetic writing, invention of , 2 1 5. 

— firet used for books, 215-216. 

— and the gixth Century B.c., 218, 

219. 
America, sun and fire in, 149. 

— storm-wind in, 311. 
American langaages, same word for 

storm and g(ä in, 316. 
AN, Sk. root, to breathe, 122. 
AnaLa, to breathe, 122. 
Anceston, worship of, 3, 6. 
Ancient life, diBCoyeries of, 16. 
^- gods, mixed character of, 335. 






AncientSy who are the, 277. 
An^^iras, name of Agni, 172. 
Anima, how was the ooncept elabo- 

rated, 307. 
Animal gods of Egypt, 1 28. 

— deification of an, 278. 
Animism, Personification and An- 

thropomorphism, 128, 129. 

— Herbart Spencer against, 128. 

— traced to language, 130, 306, 

308. 
Anquetil Daperron*B translation of 

the Upanishads, 36. 
Anthropological religion, 3. 
Anthropomorphism, 201, 306, 308. 
Anukramanls, the, 65. 

— superseded by KAtyftyana*s index, 

66. 
AnuY&kas, or chapten of the Big- 

veda, 61. 
Apollo, II. 

.riranyakas or forest books, 80. 
Aristotle and langnage, 133. 

— his mention of Skylax, 371. 
Apovpa » Zend urvarft, 161 . 
Aryan immigration into India, 86. 

— religions, parallelism between, 

274. 

— and Semitic religions, no common 

source for, 274. 
Aryans of the Vedic hymns, 384. 
Aryas, their life, 161, 162. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 46. 
Asita, the old sage, 391. 
Asoka, date of, 91. 
Aspiration, Inspiration, respiration, 

and Perspiration, 194. 
Atar, fire, 227. 

— no etymology, 227, 227«. 

— Bon of water, 228. 

— his fight with Azi Dahäka, 228. 

— plurality of, 229. 

— Bon of Ormazd, 231. 

— and Agni, difference between, 

232. 
Atharva-yeda, translated for Akbar, 

35. 

— account of, 81-82. 

Atman, or seif, 4« 
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Att&, lifo, 383. 

Avestic reljgion, is itduaLiBtic? 233, 

334- 
Aztec prayer, 313. 

— legends, the four beings of, 315. 

BAAL, or Bilu, a solar deity, 249. 

— a counterpart of Agni, 250. 
Babylon and Assyria, religion in, 

210. 

— principal ddty of, 210 n. 
Bactria and Balbika, 370. 
Balhika and Bactria, 370. 
Baptism by fire and water, 283. 
Barth^emy, Abb^, 46. 

Bei Merodach, the principal Baby- 

lonian deity, 210 n. 
Bha^, to worship, 107 n. 
BHAB, to bear, 1 23. 
Bhr^us, the, 154. 
— and *A.^7V€s, 154. 
Bhuranyu, name for Agni, 123. 
Biblical critidsm, 332. 
Bidpai, fables of, 33. 
Birth of Buddha, 351. 

— of MahÄvlra, 353. 

— of Mohammed, 354. 

— of Nänak, 355. 

— of faitanya, 356. 

— of Christ, 356. 

Bohemian saying about fire, 281. 
Books of Moses, their thonghts, 
213-214. 

— alphabets first used for, 215-216. 
Brahman, 247. 

Brähmana of the Yedas, 59. 

— prose, 69, 70, 71. 

— period, 81, 96. 

Brähmanas of the Ya^ur- veda, 70, 7 1 . 

— of the Säma-veda, 72, 381. 

— of the Big-veda, 73. 

— the authors of, had lost the true 

meaning of the Veda, 74. 

— of the Br&hmans, 74. 

— meaning of, 75. 

— large number quoted, 75. 

— schools, 75. 

— glimpses of life in the, 79, 80. 

— oosmogonic theories in the, 247. 



Brfthmans and Buddhisti, differenoe 
between, 92. 

— believers in mirades, 339. 
Brahmodya or priestly discnssions, 

260. 
Bread, treated with reverenoe, 300. 
Breath of the priests, among ihe 

Slaves, 232 n. 
Bright Ya^ur-veda, 71. 
Bright ones, 135. 
Brinton on sun and fire in America, 

149. 

— bis Myths of the New World, 

312. 
Brugsch on Egyptian religioh, 206. 

— on letters, 215. 
Buddha, date of, 86. 

— birth of, 351. 

— incamation of, 353. 

— wonders at the birth of, 392. 

— bearing the sins of the world, 394. 
Buddhism in China, 30. 

— rise of, 92-96. 

— a reaction against Yedic religion, 

92, 94, 96. 
Buddhist pilgrims, 30, 31. 

— canon, 219. 

— pilgrims and the Veda, 373. 
Buddhists, technical terms borrowed 

by the, 382. 
Bnnsen and India, 49. 
Bumouf, Eugene, and his Yedic 

studies, 51, 52. 

— his Buddhistic work, 51. 

— his discoTery about Jemshld and 

Zohäk, 229, 229 n. 



CALF-KrLLING to eure murrain, 

289. 
Castes, the four, 32 n. 
Castr^n, on sun and fire among the 

Fins, 151. 
Category of causality, 8. 
Categories of the understanding, 

133. 
— of language, 133. 

Childhood of the world, shown in 

theYeda» 102-104. 
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Children, influence of, on religion, 

202. 
China, contact witli, 28. 
•^ three reli^ona of, 29. 

— Baddhism in, 30. 

— wiiting in, 219. 

Christ, birth of, in the Korftn, 352 n. 

— apocryphal aocount of, 356. 

— purity of tbe religion of, 364. 
Christianity, true, 332. 

— and Baddhism, similarities be- 

tween, 347-350> 390- 
Clamor ooncomitans, 125. 
Coincidences and dissimilarities be- 

tween Buddhism and Christian^ 

ity, 273. 
Colebrooke, H. T., and the Yedas, 

48. 
Commentary of the Veda, 53, 54. 
Comparative mythology, lessons of, 

272. 
Conceive and perceive, from capio, 

194. 
Concept of deity, the highest, 192. 

— the result of evolution, 193-197. 
Constructive chronology, 96. 
Conway, Moncure, on protection of 

animals, 191. 
Cosmc^onic theories in the Bräh- 

manas, 247. 
Cotton not mentioned in the Veda, 

88. 
Creator, idea of, in India, 195. 
Creeks, belief in the sacred fire, 

15271. 
Cult, a manifestation of religion, 

299. 
Cuneiform mscriptions, 17. 
Customs, purpose of^ often forgotten, 

290. 



D AH ANA, the bumer, 122. 
Daimonion of Sokrates, 4. 
Darä, prince, his translation of the 
pi Upanishads, 35. 
Dark Yagfur-veda, 71. 
Darsa-pürnamäsa, new and fall- 
moon sacrifice, 112. 



Darwin*8 Views on Langoage, 192. 
Dasaslla, ten commandments of the 

Buddhists, 342, 343. 
DftMtayl, name foT the Rig-veda 

hymns, 63, 64 n. 
D&i^tna väsuftm and 8oT$/>cf idaiy, 

109. 
David*s letter to Joab, 380. 
Day&nanda Sarasvatl, the modern 

reformer, 95. 
De Brosses, and Comte, on fetishes, 

115- 
DeificatioD, n8, 308, 309. 

— found everywhere, 118. 

— specially shown in the Veda, 118, 

121. 
I^eity, general name of, 188. 

— Deva, 189. 

— highest concept of, 192. 
De Roug^ on letters, 215. 
Deva, deus, bright, 120, 

— then God, 120. 

— meaning of, 134, 136. 

— evolution of the word, 138. 

— becomes the highest concept of 

deity, 139. 
Deva-hood, how conceived, 135. 

— not yet Godhood, 136. 

Devas were recognised early, 99, 
108. 

— or bright ones, 336. 
Devil, never supreme, 234. 
Diable as iroucan, 311 n. 
Dialogue between Agni and Varuna, 

265. 
Dldivi, found once in the Veda, 173. 
Dies from div, 134. 
Dlnkard, the, 32 ». 
DIV, Sk. root, 134. 

— dies, 134. 

Divine, the idea of, evolved in 
many ways, 139. 

— the, or Infinite, 298. 

— character ascribed to the 

founders of religion, 350. 
Drift of an argument, 126». 
Dual deities, 186. 
Dyaus, 11. 

— religion of, 327. 
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EABLY scepticism, 182, 183. 

Ego, the, 4. 

Egypt, animal gods of, 128« 

— religion in, 206. 

— Le Page Renouf on the gods of, 

207. 

— physical phenomena worshipped 

in, 208. 

— the concept of the divine rose 

from natural objects in, 209. 
Egyptian religion, modern character 
of the, 236. 

— gods all meant the aame thing, 

238. 

— zoolatry, 387. 
Elijah, 222. 

Epochs marked by discoveries, 216, 

218. 
Eskimo prayer to the winds, 313. 
Ether and Agni, 126. 
Euiiemeristic ezplanations of my- 

thology, 253. 
European missionaries in India, 38. 

— scholars acquainted with the 

Vedas, 46. 
Evolution of the word Deva, 138. 

— of concepts, 190. 

— doctrine of, upheld by the students 

of language, 191. 

— one powerful prejudice against, 

193- 
Exchange of gods, 184. 

Ezour-yeda, 39. 

— and Voltaire, 40. 

Ezra, coUected books of the Old 
Testament, 219, 220. 

FATHER CCEÜRDOUX, 46. 

Fetish, name of, 117 n. 

Fetishes, De Brosses and Comte on, 

115. 
Fig-tree, sitting under the, 348, 349. 
Filial piety in China, 344. 
Finland, henotheism in, 182. 
Fins, sun and fire among the, 150. 
Fire,lighting and keepingof the,i 1 1. 

— early conceptions of, 121, 124. 

— names of, 122. 

— named as active, 123, 



Fire, as a Deva, 134. 

— from flint, 153. 

— from wood, 153. 

— mythological ideas connected 

with, 154. 

— and wood, one word for, 154 n. 

— on the hearth, 100. 

— sacredness of, 167, 167 n. 

— fiesh thrown on the, 167. 

— worship of, 211. 

— widely worshipped, 225. 

— in the Avesta, 226. 

— Ätar, 227. 

— must not be blown, 232, 232 n, 

— in Egypt, 235. 

— in Greece, Hephaestos, 241. 

— in Italy, Vulcanus, 244. 

— philosophical aspects of, in 

Greece, 244. 

— of Herakleitos, 245. 

— and Zoroaster, 246. 

— and water in the Brähmanas, 246. 

— as worshipped in Babylon, 249. 

— from the patemal hearth, 279. 

— lighting and keeping of, 279. 

— Mongolian feeling for, 281. 

— kindling of, in India, in a new 

home, 280. 

— Ojibway feeling for, 281. 

— baptism of, 284. 

— in Mexico, 283, 284. 

— purification by, 284. 

— and sick child, 290. 

— in the Isle of Lemnos, 29 J. 

— of St. Brigida, 292. 

— guarded by maidens, 292. 

— and water, reverence shown to, 

301. 

— development of, 303. 

— in Egypt, 304 n, 
Fireless races, 158. 

Fires in the Yeda, three, 229. 

— in the Avesta, five, 229. 

— in the body, 230. 

— sacrificial, three, 231. 

— *love the village,' 280, 281. 

— lighted in Marburg from sticks, 

291. 

— extinguished after Plataeae, 291. 
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Fish, sacrifice o( 269 f?. 

Forest life, 80. 

Founders of religion, divine oha- 

racter ascribed to the, 350. 
Freyja, 324 w. 
Fundo, 108». 
Fatilip, futile, 107 n. 
Futis, a water- jug, 107 ». 



GAMBLEB, poem of the, 77. 
GarcilasBo's story of the Inca, 183, 

184. 
G&tavedAB, Dame for Agni, 123, 

200 n. 
Germany, interest in the Yedas, 48. 
Giuta, Gothic, to pour out, 108 n. 
Goat, words for, 126». 
God, the Father, 2. 

— the negro€S have a name for, 

116. 

— and the plural gods, 117. 

— afl a predicate, 115, 117, 119. 

— different meanings assigned to 

the Word, 116. 

— and gods, among the Greeks, 

116. 

— whence comes the idea, 1 39. 

— an innate idea, 1 39. 

— a hallucination, 140. 

— from the idea of light, 140. 

— natural evolation of the idea, 140. 

— natural revelation of, 140. 

— of fire in the Old Testament, 

223. 

— ooncept of, a necessity to the 

human mind, 341. 
Gods, Greek and Roman, 136. 

— considered by tbe Christians as 

evil spirits, 1 36. 
Gold, known to the united Aryans, 

^ 385. 

Graven images, 201, 202. 

Greece and Italy, no religious litera- 

ture in, 205. 
Greek accounts of India, 26. 

— and Koman gods, 1 36. 
their anthropomorphio cha- 

racter, 136. 



Greek and Koman gods, family ties 

among, 136. 
Greek riddle, 260. 
Greeks, ooncept of God and gods 

among, 116. 
Grigri, orjuju; 117. 
Grohmann on Wuotan, 324. 
Gruppe on the idea of God, 140. 
Guizot, Sk. MSS. bought by, 376. 

HAFIZ quoted, 362. 
Hakleburg, Mount Hecla, 323. 
Hapta He»du, 26. 
Havis, sacrifice, 107. 
Heathenish customs in Scotland aud 

Ireland, 288. 
Hekataeos and Herodotus knew of 

India, 27. 
Helios, II. 
Henotheism, 180, 181. 

— Utied in various senses, 181 n. 

— in Finland, 182, 

— as a phase, 328. 
Henotheistic character of the Vedic 

gods, 179. 
Hephaestos, 241. 

— birth of, 242. 

— and Agni, 241-242. 

— etymology of, 243, 243 n. 
Hera, 241. 

Heraclitus on the iinite and infinite, 

157- 
Herakleitos, religion of, 245. 

— fire of, 245, 249. 

— and gambling, 256. 
Herder and the Yeda, 48. 
Herodotus* mention ©f Skylax, 371. 
Hieroglyphics, known to Moses, 

2i6. 

Highest Commandments, 358. 
Hiouen-thsang, 373. 

— on the Veda, 374, 374», 375. 
Historical method, 7. 

— continuity, 7- 

— growth of religious ideas, 211. 

— studies, value of, 329. 
Hitopade^a quoted, 362. 
Holy Ghost, tbe, 4. 
Holy, hale, whole, 108. 
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Homa, anJ ähuti, libation, 107. 
Hotri, priest, 107. 
HotHs, reciting priests, 70, 72, 73. 
Hü, to pour out, to sacrifice, 107, 

107 w. 
Human mind ascended from nature 

to nature's godR, and to the God 

of nature, 144. 
Hurakan, heart of heaven, 314. 
— lord of the winds, 335. 
Hurricane, 311. 



'lEPOS, holy, 108. 

Immoral influence of some religions, 

295- 
Inca, story of the, 183, 184. 

Independent speculation, 79. 

Jndia, Egypt, Babylon, and Persia, 

early contact between, 23. 

— never mentioned in Egyptian 

or Babylonian inscriptions, 24, 

— Semiramis in, 25. 

— Greek accounts of, 26. 

— the Word, 27. 

— known to HekataeoB and He- 

rodotus, 27. 

— Alexander*s expedition to, 27. 

— Megasthenes' account of, 28. 

— European missionaries in, 38. 

— Xavier in, 39. 

— Aryan immigration into, 86. 

— art of writing in, 89. 

— aborigines of, 160. 
black skinned, 160. 

Indian division of tiie heavens, 
thought to be Babylonian, 25. 

— antiquity, peculiar character of, 

55- 

— mind, workings of the, 56. 

'Ivdoi, 372. 

Indra, Yedic hymns addresied to, 
61. 

— his strength, 187. 
Indrägnl, 186. 
Infinite, the, 2. 

— Seen in the finite, 143, 

— meaning of, 396. 



Infinite, as a name, 297. 

— first attempt to grasp, 335. 
Inscriptions in Arabia, 215 n. 
irregulär perfect of Veda and olSa, 

57. 
agrees with Locke's view, 57. 

I-tsing on the Vedas, 375. 

JEHOVAH, name and concept of, 

224. 
Jewish idolatry, 213. 

— belief in one God, 220. 
John Hacklebirnie's house, 323. 
Jones, Sir William, and Sanskrit, 46. 

— and the Vedas, 480. 
Juju, or grigri, 117. 

KAFU, koph, ape, 24. 
Äaitanya, birth of, 356. 
Kalpa-sütras, 90. 
Kapi, Sk., ape, 25. 
Karma, or sacrifice, 106, iio. 
Kaspatyros, 372. 

— for Kaspapyros, 372. 
üCäturmäsya, 112. 
Kätyäyana's index of the Big- veda, 

66. 
X^andas, or Mantra period, 68, 69. 
Koran, account of the birth of 

Ohrist in the, 353 n. 
Krama-text of the Big- veda, 380. 
Kratu, Sk., counsel, German Kath, 

172. 

LANGUAGE, categories of, 133. 

— Aristotle and, 133. 

Lee, Dr. Bobert,on£ftith in mirades, 

358. 
Lenormant on letters, 215. 

Locke*B view of human knowledge, 

57- 

Logographi, the, of the sixth Cen- 
tury, 218. 

Logos, language, 133. 

* Love your enemies,' 359-363. 

Lucina, 11. 

Ludwig and Bergaigne's view of the 
Vedic hymns, 104. 
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Ludwig^s list of sacrificial terniB in 

the Veda, 105 w. 
Lustration of animalB, 285. 

MAHATMAS. 347. 
MahÄvlra, birth of, 353. 
MahÄja^MM, or commandments, 

345» 346. 
Mamfala, Delbrück, Grassmann, &c., 

on the seventh, 62 n. 

Mam/alas, the ten, 59, 60. 

— the six family, 60. 

— method in the collection of the, 

60. 

— names of the poets or deities 

of the, 62. 
Alanu, La WS of, translated by. Sir 
W. Jones, 47. 

— by Bühler, 47. 

— age of, 48. 

Manu's laws for the four castes, 345. 
Manuscripts of the Veda, 42, 43. 
Marco della Tomba and the Veda, 

43- . 
Marriage in the Veda, 386. 

Marus of the Buddhists, 320. 

Marut, Päli maru, 384. 

Maruts, the, 317-320. 

— Budra, father of the, 320. 
Mätari«van, 152. 

— etymology of, 152 w. 

Max Müller*8 edition of the Rig- 

veda, 53, 54. 
Megastbenes in India, 28. 
M§n6, II. 

Mercury and Wuotan, 32371. 
Mesha, king, his inscription, 215. 
Messiah, the Jewish, 394. 
Metrical language, early, 108. 
Mexican riddle, 258. 
Mexico, storm-wind in, 312. 
Michabo, the Great Light, 320. 
Miracles not needed in early days, 

142. 

— condemned by Mohammed, 338, 

338 n. 

— condemned by Buddha, 339. 

— believed in by the Brähmans, 

339- 



Miracles, condemned by Christ, 339. 

— Amiel on, 340. 

— Newman on, 340. 

— stumbling-blocks to faith, 357. 

— Dr. R. Lee on faith in, 358. 
Mitra, the deity, 27. 
Modem superstitions, 13. 
Mohammed's birth, 354. 
Mongolian feeling for tire, 281. 
Monotheism or Monism in the Veda, 

44. 

— how it arises, 328. 
Monotheistic instinct of the Semitic 

race, 220. 
Moon, new and fall, 112. 
Moral elements, 100. 
Moming and evening meal or 

sacrifice, iio. 
Moses, time of, writing unknown, 

216. 

— hieroglyphics known to, 216. 

— no books existed at his time, 219. 

— and his mother, 360 n. 
Mount Sinai, 222. 

Müller, J. G., on sun and fire in 

America, 149. 
Mythology, euhemeristic explana- 

tions of, 253. 

— not religion, 257. 

— meaning or hyponoia of, 271. 
Myths and legends, the parasites of 

religion, 299. 

NAMING and conceiving, 124. 
Nänak, birth of, 355. 
Närada, the Sage, 201. 
Natural religion, three divisions 
of, I. 

— phenomena as viewed by nomad 

and agricultural people, 1 2. 

— and supematural, 119. 

— revelation of God, 140. 

— religion can lead to the highest 

idea of deity, 197. 

use of the study of, 330. 

lessons of, 331. 

attacks on, 333. 

Nature, order of, early perceived, 
99. 
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Nature, a terror and marvel, T19. 

— agents in, 132, 335. 

— one agent in, 336. 
Nature's gods not God, 142. 
Need-fire, the, 285, 286, 389. 
Negro tribes have a name for God, 116. 
New Testament free from foolish 

stories, 203. 
Nirväna, nibbäna, 583. 
Nooumena, 335. 
Northern Buddbist text.s, mistaken 

Sk. of the, 383. 
Nursery-psychology, 130. 

ODIN, or Wodan, or Wuotan, 321. 
0?8a, same as Veda, 56, 57. 
Ojibways, feeling for fire, 281. 
Old Testament, 211. 

an historical book, 212, 219. 

authorship of books, 212. 

religious ideas of, 213. 

when written down, 214. 

books collected by Ezra, 219. 

writing mentioned in the, 388. 

One God, belief in, among the Jews, 
220. 

— Abraham the originator of that 

belief, 220. 
Ormazd, not fire, 227. 
Orthodox and heterodox, 141. 
Osirls, the god, 239. 
Ooragan, 311. 

PADA-TEXT of the Rig-veda, 380, 
Pahlava, date of word, 373. 
Pakthas of the Rig-veda, 372. 
Paktyes, the, 372. 
Paktyika, 372. 

— or Afghans, 372. 

Pänini, the grammarian, 64, 76. 
Paolino da S. Bartolomeo and the 

first Sk. grammar, 46. 
Parallelisin between Aryan reli- 

gions, 274. 
Paramätman and Highest Seif, 95. 
Parishads, or schools of the Br^h- 

mana, 66. 
Par*u and Pära^avya, 369, 370 n. 

— and Tirindira, 369. 

D 



Pärthavas, are they Parthians ? 369. 
Parthians, the, 369. 

— their old name, 373. 
Pä^ilaputra, Council of, 92. 
Pävaka, illuminating, 123. 
PfereCalmette and the Veda, 40, 41, 

42, 43- 
Persia, the bridge between India 

and Greece, 26, 27. 

— later contact with, 32. 
Persians, 369. 
Persona, 307. 
Personification, 306, 308. 
Peru, gods of fire and water in, 150. 

— worship in, 312. 
Phenician letters, 215. 
Phenicians, the, 23, 24. 
^\4yv€s and BhHgu, 154. 
Physical origin of all religions, 10, 

II. 

— deities, Tiele on, 131. 

— phenomena worshipped in Egypt, 
208. 

— religion, i, 4, 7. 

its origin, 8. 

varieties of, 9. 

best studied in India, 9. 

oatside India, 14. 

definition of, 115. 

simplicity and necessity of 

336. 

leads to moral religion, 234. 

Pilippilft, 262. 

Pischel and Geldner*s 'Vedische 

Studien,* 384. 
Poem on trades and professions, 76. 

— of the gambler, 76. 
Poetry and mythology, 308. 
Polytheism, 328. 
Pons, Father, and the Veda, 45. 
Pra^kpati, Lord of Creation, 247, 

336. 
Pr&tiiäkhyas, 63, 63 n, 64. 

— date of the Rig-veda, 64, 376. 

— minutiae of the, 65, 377. 
Prayer better than sacrifice, 109. 
Premature generalisation, 145. 
Priests, various kinds of Vedic, 69, 70. 
Primitive, raeaning of, 14, 98, 99. 
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Primitive, Veda not entirely, 15. 

— Bacrifice, iio. 

— man, 1 29. 

rootfl ezpresB the acta of, 1 30. 

Prtfchu, Pftrtha, and Pnthi, 369. 
Prometheus, in the Veda, 153. 
Pgychological religion, 3, 5, 6. 
Ptah, the god, 239. 

— the artificer, 240. 
Pur, the Vedic, 385. 
Pythagoras and the vision of the 

Boal of Homer, 245. 

BA, the god, 238. 

Rain, the first thought among men, 

261. 
Befonnation, the, 332. 
Beligion, three divisions of natural, 

I. 

— physical, i, 3, 5, 7. 

— anthropological, 3, 5. 

— psychological, 3, 5, 6. 

— the three phases often contem- 

poraneouB, 5. 

— ancdent Vedic, 6. 

— definition of physical, 115. 

— influence of chiUlren on, 202. 

— every, a kind of compromise, 203. 

— in B^ypt, 206. 

— Brugsch on, 206. 

— in Babylon and Assyria, 210. 

— Sayce'ß lectures on, 210 n. 

— none really dualistic, 234 

— and mythology, difference be- 

tween, 276. 

— mythology and ceremonial, essen- 

tial difference between, 292. 

— definition of, re-examined, 29^^, 

298, 

— influence of, on the moral 

character, 295, 296. 

— author*B definition of, 296. 

— Cicero on, 298, 299. 

— with the Semites, 299. 

— cult a manifestation of, 299. 

— myths and legends the parasites 

of, 299. 

— a knowledge of divine beings, 

301, 302. 



Beligion, Rcience of,foun(led on facts, 

not theories, 366. 
Religions, common elements of all, 

342. 

— truth in all, 346. 

— nature of the study of various^ 

363, 364. 
Beligious literature, none in Greece 

and Italy, 205. 

— sanction for customs, 282. 

— element, the, 300. 

Benouf, Le Page, on the gods of 

Egypt, 207. 
Bevelation in nature, 141, 142. 
Biddle of the five senses, 262. 
Biddle», ancient, 257 et seq. 

— produced mythology, 263. 
£ig, or n'k, yerse, 59. 
Big-veda, M. M.'b edition of the, 53, 

54. 

— the only true "Veda, 58. 

— represents the earliest phase of 

Aryan thought, 58. 

— Samhitä of the, 59. 

— how collected, 62, 63. 

— number of hynms, 63, 63 n. 

— early existence in its present 

form proved, 65. 

— iSaunaka's exegesis and indices of 

the, 64, 65. 

— Kätyslyana*8 index, 66. 

— number of verses in, 66, 378, 

— collection of the hymns an 

historical event, 68, 73. 

— Brähmanas of the, 70. 

— nothing to do with sacriüce, 

72. 

— difference between it and other 

Vedas, 72, 73. 

— age of, 96. 

— /S^aunaka on the divisions of the, 

379- 

— varions texts of the, 380. 

22tta, or order, 99. 
Boberto de' Nobili, 39. 
Boman Catholic stories, 202. 
Bomanes, on human faculty, 191. 
Boots, expressing actions, 124, 125, 

130. 307- 
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Rosen^s studies in the Veda, 50. 
Rosetta stone, 16. 
Bosmini on words, 138. 
Both's Essays on the Yeda, 53. 
Budra, father of the Maruts, 320. 
Budraka and John the Baptist, 348. 
Buskin on the ancient gods, 137. 

SACHAU, Dr., 33. 
Sacrifice and prayer, which comes 
first, 105, 106. 

— not an early idea, 106, 108. 

— fragments left of a, 268 n. 
Sacrifices, early, 100. 

— become complicated, 113. 

— miist be unblemishedy 171. 
Sacrificial terms, 108. 

St. Brigida, fire of, 292. 
Säma-veda, 67. 

— Brähmanas of the, 70, 381. 
Sftman, a, 68 n, 

Samhitft of the Yedas, 59. 

— of the Ya^ur-veda, 70, 71. 

text of the Big-veda, 380. 

Samonscroutam, or Sanskrit, 41. 
Samson's riddle, 260. 
Sandrocottus, date of, 91. 
Sanskrit gi>ammar, the first, 46. 

— and Sir W. Jones, 46. 

— translations from the, 47 n. 

— words in Sumerian, 381. 

— of the Northern Buddhist texts, 

383. 
Sapta SindhavaA, 26. 

Satin, Arabic covering, 87. 

«Saunaka, author of the Präti- 

«äkhya of the Säk&hk school, 

64. 

— his indices of the Big-veda, 65. 

— on the dlvisions of the Big-veda, 

379- 
Savana, libation, iii. 

Savanas, the three, 113 n. 

Säyana*s commentary, 53. 

— difficulty of Publishing, 53, 54, 
Sayce, Professor, and the ^ord 

sindhu, 87. 

— on religion in Babylon and 

Assyria, 210 n. 



Schopenhauer and the ITpanishads, 

3Ö. 
Schroeder, Professor von, on the 

Yedic gods, 1 79. 
Scothuid, superstition in, 289. 
Seasons, and the year, invocation of, 

99. 

— the three, 112. 
Seb, the earth, 387. 

Secular ideas become religious, 278. 
Seif, the, 4. 

Semiramis in India, 25. 
Semitic nations, sacrifice among, 1 10. 

— race, their monotheistic instinct, 

220. 

— really polytheistic, 221. 

— their gods, gods of nature, 222. 
Sick child, and fire in Scotland, 290. 
Signs and sounds, 125. 

— changed to miracles, 357. 
Sindhu, cotton, mentioned 3000 B.c., 

86, 87. 

— identical with civdwVj 87. 

— aivdcjVy 87. 

— and Hebrew s&tin, 87. 
Sixth Century B.c., 216, 218. 

— and alphabetic writing, 218, 219. 
Sky, first concept of man, 261. 

— as meaning rain, 261. 
Skylax visited India, 26. 

— and the Paktyes, the Pashtu or 

Afghans, 371. 

— mentioned by Aristotle and Hero- 

dotus, 370. 
Sm&rta, smriti, memory, 90. 
Solar and meteoric theorief, recon- 

ciliation of, 186. 

— myth, the, 327, 
Solemn, the meaning of, 113. 

— from soUus, annus, 113. 

Soma, known to the Zoroastrians 
and Yedic people, loi. 

— giver of life, 188. 
Soul, spirit, 131. 

Special revelation to Abraham, 221. 
Spencer, Herbert, against animism, 
128. 

— his agents and agencies, 132. 

— a Euhemerist, 254 n, 255. 
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Sphinx, riddle of the, 260. 
iSrauta, «niti, revelation, 90. 
Star, auBpiciouB, 391. 
Storm and god, sarae word for, 316. 

wind, 310-313, 315. 

in America, 31 1. 

in Mexico, 31a. 

in Babylon, 316. 

in India, 317. 

in Grennany, 320. 

Stabrobates, 25, 25 it. 
Sumerian, Sk. words in, 381. 
Sun and moon, invocation of, 99. 

— and fire in America, 149. 

— Brinton on, 149. 

— J. G. Müller on, 149. 

— and fire among the f^ns, 150. 

— Castr^n on, 151. 
Supematural, the, T19. 

— dement, 305. 

— craving for the, 337. 

— as natural, 341. 
Sütra, the word, 94. 

— applied to Buddha*8 sermons, 94. 

— period, 96. 
Sütras, 81, 88, 89. 

— why composed, 89, 90. 

— style, 80, 90. 

TABLES of tbe law, 216. 
Tanünapät, Vedic name for Agni, 

123. 
Taoism, 360. 
Ten CommandmentB, 342. 

— of the Buddhists, 342, 343. 
Theogonic process, 306. 

— development, 326. 
Thoth, the moon, 387. 
Thought and language, 307. 
Three phases of religion often con- 

temporaneous, 5. 
Tiele, Prof., Le Mythe de KronoB, 

187. 
Tiele's theory of the gods as facteurs, 

131- 

— his forces or sources de vie, 132. 

Tinegin in Ireland, 287. 
Tirabazos, 370. 
Tiridates, 370. 



Tirindira and Par«u, 369. 

Tiu, the god, 321. 

Translations of Sk. books into Peh- 

levi and Arabic, 33. 
Trift firom treiben, 126 ». 
Trishavana, the threefold libation, 

III. 
Truth in all religions, 346. 
* — makes revelation,' 361. 
Tuesday, 321. 
Tvash^rt, the Vedic god, 240. 

— the artificer, 240. 
T^, the god, 321. 

UDGAT22 JS, singing priests, 70. 
Understanding, categories of the, 

133. 
Unknowable, the, 297. 

Upanishad, the word, 93. 

— used by Southern Buddhist», 93. 

— in Pali, 93 n. 
Upanishads, and prince Därä, 35. 

— Anquetil Duperron's translation 

of the, 36. 

— Schopenhauer, 36. 

— the, and Ara?iyakas, 80. 

— names aud number of, 80 n. 

— afber Buddha, 86. 

VAHNI, fire, from same root as ve- 

hemens, 122. 
Yai^yänara, useful to all, name for 

Agni, 123. 
Varuna, lord of all, 188. 
Vasukra and the Veda, 34. 
Vasus, the eight, 198. 
Vätes, 32 2 71. 
Veda, not purely primitiTe, 15. 

— discovery of the, 1 7. 

— its importance, 18-20. 

— unique character of the, 18. 

— its age, 19-22. 

— oldest monument of Aryan 

Speech, 19. 

— how it became known, 22. 

— no foreign nations mentioned in 

the, 23. 

— not mentioned by foreign nations, 

23- 
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Veda, mentioned first by the Chinese, 
28, 38. 

— first committed to writing, 34. 

— how it became known in the 

West, 38. 

— and Pfere Calmette, 40. 

— known by heart, 4I} 42. 

— MSS. of the, 42. 

— best key to the religion of India, 

45- 

— Father Pons and the, 45. 

— MSS. of, brought to Europe, 50. 

— Rosen's studies in the, 50. 

— Eugfene Bumouf 'ß studies in the, 

51. 

— Guizot buys MSS. of the, 5a. 

— Koth's Essays on the, 53. 

— author*s edition of the Rig-, 53. 

— never published in India, 53. 

— commentary of the, 53, 54. 

— ineaning of, 56. 

— same as o75a, 56, 57. 

— there are four, 58. 

— Brahmanic view of the, 58. 

— consists of Sawhitä and Bräh- 

ma»a, 59. 

— the SÄina-, 67. 

— the Ya^ur-, 68. 

— the true, 74. 

— the Atharva-, 81, 82. 

— dates of the, 82. 

— accurate knowledge of, necessary 

for studying physical religion, 
84. 

— from vid, to See, 84. 

— a masculine, 84. 

— how to fix the date of, 85, 366. 

— character of the, 97. 

— Rita, or order in, 99. 

— moral elements, 100, 

— Soma of the, 10 1. 

— childish thoughts in, loi. 

— ezalted thoughts in the, 102. 

— sacrificial hymns are late, 105. 
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KuMl^lMViiadtladlif QfMB4 0voiii S Tota^ SfOt !>•. 

— Tivalin o( Hamui Natux«, edlted bj Oreoi A afOMi f TObk tfSb SS«. 
LiM*! Mam—ti ef PtajBiolQBioal Fqyobology. 8to. tlt, 
lABg'aOiiitamAndMjfh: BtodiMoClurlyüngeaiidBdiA Orown8?Oi7«.Mlt 
LaüWliBManiBFÖlltloalBoonomy. 8vo.10f.64. 

LanTB^i HIatocy of PhUosopby. t TQli. 8vo. tS«. 
LaMKMk'B Oxlgln o( OlTfflsattoii. ninstnted. 8to. Uli 
IfMltod'i Tho Bonoiita of BuUag* Orown 8?o. 81. 

— Tho Theosy and Pnustioe of Banking. YoL 1, 8to. IS«. VoL S, 14l. 

— The Theory of Credit (3 volfl. 8yo.) YoL 1, 7t, 6dL VoL 9, Part 1, 

is.ed. 

Manuale of OathoUo Philoaophy, orown 870. :— 
0Urke*8 Logic. Ai. 
Rickaby'8 First Prlnoiplee of Knowledge. St. 

— Moral Philosophy. 6«. 

— Oeneral Metaphysios. 5i, 
Maher'a Payohology. 6«. M. 

Boeddv'a Kataral Tlieology. {In thepreu,) 
Deyaa* PoUtieal Boonomy. (7n preparatton.) 

Max MfiUor'a Tho Sotonoe of Thonght. SraSU 

Mill*e (Jamai) Aaalyiia of the P h apome i» of the Hnaum lHad. SvtilkSvOiSSib 

Mill (John Stuart) on RepreaentatlYe Govonunent. Ozowii Svo. S«. 

— — onLlbarty. Orown 8to. U. A4L 

— — XiOgto. Orown 8V0.8«. 

— -- FrinolplBB of Politioal loonomy. S TObk Sfo. SO«. FooptaPft 

Xdltlon, 1 ToL OKOwn Svo. i«t 

— — Utüitoiiaaigiiu 8to.8«. 

— — Thioe l&Mayi on Religion, in. Sto. U» 
Monck'a Introdnction to Logic. Orown 8to. 6«. 
Ifiilhaira Hiatory oC Prloea ainoe 1880. Orown 8vo. 8«. 
BaaAanPInstitiiteaof JnatiniMDfWlthBDgUdiHotfli. 8v«.18«. 
Saebohmti Bngliah VUlage Oomxnimity. Svo. 18«. 

Bnlly^ OatUnea of Pkyohology. 8to.1S«.84. 

— Tetober'a Handbook of Payohology. Orown 8vo. 8«. 64. 
Bwinbornani Plotare Logio. PoetSro.!«. 
ThoninDli A Byatem of Payohology. S toIs. Svo. 18«. 

— Tha Problem of BriL 8to.10j.64. 

«. Tha Bdlglona Sentimenta of tho Hanum Mind. 8to. 7«.84. 

— Social ProgieBB : an Essay. Svo. 7«. 64. 
WebVaTlioYoUof laia. 8vo.l0«.64. 
Wliataly*! Bamanta of Logio. Orown Sro. 4«. 64. 

. — — Bhotoilo. Crown Sro. 4«. 84. 

ZeUer^ Hifltory of Boleottoism in Qieek Philoaophy. Orown Sto. lOi. 84. 

— Flato and the Older Aoademy. Orown Svo. 18«. 

— Pre-Sooratio Söhoola. S vola. orown Svo. 80«. 

— Soormtea and the Sooratio SdhoolflL Orown Sro. 10«. 84; 
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ZeIleT*s StdoB, Bpionieaius tnd Boepttoii Orown Sno. lifi 

OntUnes of the Hlstory of Qreek FhfloBophy. Orown 8fO. lOi. 64. 

CLASSICAL LANQUAQES AND LITERATURE. 

i^hyliu, TbB Inmenld« of . Text» wllh Metrlo«! BogUtfi Tauudalioii, ftgr 

J. 9. Davlei. 8yo. 7«. 
Aristophanes* The Aeharniana, tmuOated 1^ B. T. TymIL Ovovn SrOk 1«. 
Aristotle'B The Bthlca, Text and Notes, by Sir Alex. Orant, Barti i toIs. Sto. SS«. 

— The Nioomaohean Bthios, tranalated by WUliama, orown 8vo. 7«. 9d, 

— The FolitlcB, Booki I. m. IV. (VII.) with Translation, *a by 

BoUaad uid Lang. Orown Sro. 7«. 6<l« 
Beoker's CAoriele« and (?al?«fi, by ICetoalfe. Poet 8to. 7t, M» eaoh. 
Oioero'8 Oorrespondenoe. Text and Notes, by B. T. TyrreU. Yola. 1, 3, li S, Sro. 

IS« each. 
Fameirs The Oreek Lyrio Foets. 8vo. 

Harrison'sMythsof the Odyssey in Art and Literature. ülnstrated. Sro. 18«. 
Hellenica : a Collection of Essays on Greek Poetry, &o. Edited by Erelyn 

Abbott. 8vo 16«. 
Mackail'B Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology. 8to. 18«. 
PUto'g ParmenldeB, vinth Notea, d^r by J. Ulagmre. 8vo. T«. 64. 
Sophoolee. Tranalated into English verse by Robert Whitelaw. Or. 8to. 8«. 6d. 
VirgÜ's Works, Latin Text, withCommentary, by Kennedy. Orown uro. lO«. oa. 

— JiUieid, transhited into Bngliah Yerse, by Oonlngton« Crown 8vo. 6«. 

— — — — — — byW.J.Thomhill. Or. 870.79.64 

— Poems, — — >- Proee, by Oonlngton. Orown Svo. 6«. 

— Ecl(^es and Georgics of Virgil. Translated by J. W. Mackail. Boyal 
16mo. 6«. 

Wittes Myths of Hellas, translated by F. M. Younghnsband. 

— The Trojan War, — — 
-* TheWanderinKSofülytsep, — 

— The Retreat of the Ten Thonsand, — 



Orown 8Yo» 9t» 64i 
Fop. 8to. S«. 
Orown Sre. S«. 84. 
Crown 8yo. 



EN0YCL0P>EDIA8, DI0TI0NARIE8, AND B00K8 OF 

REFERENCE. 

Aoton's Modem Oookaiy for Private Families. Fbp. Sro. 4i. 841 

Ayre's Trearary oS Bible Knowledge. ¥ep. 8to. 6«. 

Blake*B Tables for the ConTendon of 6 per Cent. Interest, &o, 8vo. IS«. 64. 

Ohicthohn's Handbook of Commeroial Geography. 38 Maps. 8yo. 18«. 

GwUt'B Bnoyolopeadla of Architeotore. 8¥o. iit, 64. 

Longmans* New Atlas. 86 Maps. Hdited by G. G. Ohisholm. ito. or imperial 

Syo. IS«. 64. 
M'OnUoob's Diotlonary of Oommeroe and Commeroial Navigatioii. 8to. 68«. 
llaonder'a Biographioal Treasory. Fop.8vo.8fi 

— HistorfOal Treasory. Fop. Sro. 6«. 
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Hannder^ BetoHtlq and Iltaniy Ttmmj. lop. 8to. flu. 

— Tranurj üt BIbto Knowladff«, adttad i^ Ajn, Vop. Sto. fl^ 

— Ttmmzj of Botvij, edlted bj Lindkj it Mbcn. Two Parti, Itfc 
«- Trimiry of Googn^hy. lop. 8toi flu. 

— TtoMMj of Kiwwledgo and lAmrj of Bofarmot. lop. 8to. fli. 

— TwiMury of Natazml fiOftory. Vop. 8vo. flu. 

QaalB'B OlotloiiHy of MMidiM. Medlim 8m SU 6dL, or tat t toIb. tU 
Bläh'« OlottoiiHy of Boman and Oreak AntiqnittflB. Orown SvOi It, 94» 
BofOlTa IlMaaunia of BbagUih Wocda and Fbmna. Orown tfo« lOi. M. 
WIIIioh1iFttpiilarTUdoa,bjlliBRloM. Orown 8to. 10». M. 



NATURAL HI8T0RY, BOTANY, AND QARDENINQ. 



■ad Huray*! Handhook of Oryptogamlo Botany. Sro. Ifla. 
HanwIg'B iMtel World. W1«h 68 lUoitrationa. 8vo. lOi. M. 

— Fdar World. Wlth 93 ülnstrations. Sro. 101.64. 

— B« and ItiU^inc Wondank With 815 lUiutratlonB. 8fo.10i.idi 

— BuMamuiMui World. WIth 80 niaitratlons. Sro, lOi. Od. 

— Troploal World. With 180 ninstration«. 8to. lOii 6dt 
UndtayVi Traomizy of Boteny. S toIs. top. 8to. tMt, 
London'« BBoyoioiMBdift of Gkuxtonlng. 8to. !!«• 

— Planta. 8to.48j. 

BiTen*« Onliard Honae. Orown Sro. 8«. 

— MfatoUira Imlt Gaidon. Pop. 8to. 4t, 

Btaalqy'B IknUiar HirtOKy of Britlah Bixda. Oiown Sro. 8«. 64. 
Wood'B Bnde Aninuüa. Wiih U3 niiistoatlona. 8To.10i.6d. 

— HonMB Wifhont Handfl. With UO XUnstratlonB. 8TO.10i.idi 

— InaBoCa Aliroad. With 600 IIlastrationB. 8to.10i. 64. 

— iBBaotoatHonM. With 700 lUnsnationB. Sro. 10«. 64. 

— Ontof Doora. With 11 lUostrationB. Orown 8to. ii. 64. 

— Potland Beriiltod. With 88 lUastrationa. Orown Svo. 8«. 64. 
9* Btcanga Dwdlinsh With 00 HlnstrationB. Ozown 8to. 8«. 64. 



THEOLOQICAL AND REUQI0U8 WORK8. 



OOlBBBO on Ihe Fontataaoh and Book of Jodina. Orown 8to« U, 
De la SauBsaye's Mannal of the Scienoe of Beliglon. 
Hobarra M edioal Langnage o( 8t. LoKa. tfra 16«. 

If aodoaald'B (Q.) Unapoken Sermone. First and Beoondfleriefl. OrDWB8?o.8«.64. 
aaoh. llilrd Beriea. Orown 8vo. 7«. 64. 

— The MIranliM of our Lord. Orown 8vo. Zi, 64. 

Martinwm'B BndeaTonm after the Ohriatian Life. Orown 8to. Ti. 64. 

— Hymna of Praiae and Prayer. Orown Svo. 4«. 64. SSmo. U. 64. 

— The Seat of Anthority in Beligion. 8yo. 14«. 

«- Bermona, Honra Qt Thonght OB Baored Thlnga. S Tola. 7«. 64. aadb 
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Martineaa'8 Essays, Beriews, and Addresses. 4 toIs. crown 8vo. 7«. 6<2. eacb. 

[/n eourte of ptiblieation,'} 
Haz Mttller's Origin and Growth of Bellglon. Oiown Sro. 7«. 6d. 

— — SoieDoe of Bellgion. Orown 8vo. 7«. 8d. 

— — G-ifEoid Leotures on Natnral Bellgion. Orown 8vo. 10«. 64. 
Newnuui'i Apologla pro Vitft SnA. Orown 8vo. 6«. Cheap Edition, er. Syo. 3«. M, 

— Tbe AriaaB of the Fonrth Century. Orown Svo. Bt, Cheap Edition, 

orown 8to. Zs, 9d. 

— The Idea oif a üniverslty Deflned and Hlnstrated. Orown 8to. 7«i 

— HistorloalSketdheB. 8 toIs. orown 8vo. 6«. eacb. 

— DIsonsslons and Argumente on Varions Snbjects. Gabinet Edition, 

orown 8vo. 6«. Cheap Edition, orown Svo. Zt. 6d. 

— An Essay <m the Development of Christian Dootrineu Ozown 8to. 6«. 

Cheap Edition, orown Bvo. 8«. M, 

— Oertaln Difflonlties Feit by Anglioans In OathoUo Teaohlng Oon- 

sldered. V6L 1, erown 8to. 7t. 6A y<d. S, orown Svo. 0t. 64. 

— The Via Media d the Anglioan Ohuoh, Dlnstnibed in Leotores, fte. 

S TOls. orown Syo. St, eaoh. 

— Essays, Oiitloal and BMorioaL S toIs. orown 8to. U«. Cheap Edition, 

crown 8yo. 7t. 
i* IsBajrs on BtbUoal and on Boolesiastloal Mlraolew. Orown 8vo. tu 
Cheap Edition, orown Svo. Zs. ßd. 

— Fresent Position of Catholics in England. Crown 8vo. 7t, 64. 

— An Essay in Aid of a Chrammar of AssNit. Cabinet Edition, 7t. Bd. 

Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. Zs, Bd, 

— Belect Treatises of St. Athanasins in OontroTer^^ with the Axianf 

Traadated. S toIb. orown 8yo. 15«. 

Ferring'B The * Work and Days * of Moses. 8«. Bd. 

Beply to Dr. Lightfoot's Essays. By the Anthor of * Snpemataral Bellgion.' 
9yo. Bt, 

Boberts* &zeek the Langnage of Christ and His Aposües. Sro. 18ft 

finpenataral Beligioo. Oomplete Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. 86«. 

*«* For other Works see Messrs. Longmans, Qreen, & Co.'s Catalogne of 
Theological Works. 

TRAVELS, ADVENTURE8, &c. 

Bakei^ nght Tean in Ceylon. Orown 8to. 3«. 64. 

— Bifle and Hoond in Ceylon. Orown 8vo. 8«. Bä, 

Bnesey'B Bnnshine and Storm in the Bast. Library Edition, 8to. flU, Oabinel 
Hditlon, erown Sro. 7«. 6d. Popolar Edition, 4to. BtL 

-« Yeyageinthe'Sanbeam.' Library Edition, 8to. 81«. Cabinet Bdition, 
or. 8V0. 7«. Bd. Bohool Bdit. fop. 8to. 1«. Popolar Bdil ito. Bd. 

= In the Trades, the Tropios, and the < Boaring Fortiea.' Oabinet Bditioiii 
orown 8vo. 17«. Bd. Populär Edition, 4to. 6d. 

^ Last JonmalB, 1886-7. Dlnstrated. 8yo. 21«. 

Bryden's Eloof and Earroo. Sport, L^end, &o., in Cape Colony. 8to. 10«. Bd. 

Olntterbuck's The Skipper in Arotio Seas. ülustrated. Crown Svo. 10«. Bd. 
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A Seleotion of Works 



Qytha Authob ov *Tbi Atkukidü 
Ltb.' 

Th« Atelier dn Lyi. 9». M, 

Mademolaelle Mo«l« %t,9d. 

In the Olden Time. Sf. M. 

Heetor'B Yentore. U, 6d. 
.ThatOhild. 3«. M. 

ünder a Olond. 2i. Bd. 

Flddler of Lngan. 3«. 0d. 

A Ohild of the Bevolntion. i$. 6d. 



By Ohbistib MübratA Hy. Hrrman. 
WildDarrie. 3<.bd8 3«. 6<2. oloth. 



By OHBism Mübbat & Ht. Mübbat. 
A Dsiigeroiu Oatepaw. 3«. M. 



By J. A. Fboüsk 
The Two Ohleb oC Dimboy. 6«. 

By Mzs. HüOH Bsll. 
WiU o' the Wisp. 8«. 6d. 

By William O'Bribn, M.P. 
When we were Boys. 2«. M, 

By the Aüthob of < Thotb/ 
Tozar. 6«. 



By Jambs Baksr. 
By the Western Sea. 



«f. 



By W. B. NoRBis. 
Kn. Fenton : a Sketch. 6& 



By A. D. Obakb. 
HiSTOBiOAL Taueb, prioe 5s. eaoh : 



Bdwy the Fair. 
Alfgar the Dane. 
TheBlvalHeirB. 



of 



Tbe Honse 
Waldeme. 
BrianFita- Oonnt. 



By Aaines Oibsrkb. 
Balph Hardoastle's WiU. 
Nigel Browning. 0«. 



U 



By Jbav Inoelow. 
Yery Yonng, and 
Story. 



Qalte Another 



By A. Leb Enight. 
Adventores of a Midahipmite. 6$, 

By L. T. Mbadb. 
The O'Donnells of Inohf awn. 6«. 
Daddy's Boy. ff«. 
Deb and the Dncheas. 6«. 
Honse of SnrpriseB. 8«. 9d. 
The Beresford Frixe. 6«. 

By Urs. 0*Bkillt. 
Hnrstleigh Dene. ff«. 

By Gt. OOLMOBB. 

A LtYlng Bpitaph. 6«. 

By L. N. OouTN. 
Atherstone Friory. 2«. M. 

By 0. M. YONGE, M. Bramston, &e. 
Astray : a Tale of a Cionntry Town. 
is,6d. 

By W. H. FoLLOCK <b Lady Follock. 
The Seal of Fata 



Btorles d Widdow. ¥cp, 8vo. 9». 
MephistopheleB In Broadoloth: a 

Siatfre. Fop. Svo. 4«. 
Victoria B^;ina et Imperatrlz : b 

Jnbilee Song Crom Ireland, 1887. 

4to. 8«. 6d. 



POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 

AnnitEORg'B (Bd. J.) Poetlcal WorkB. l^q^SraSt. 

— (G. F.) Poetioal Works :— 

Foemfl» I^cu and Dramatlo. Fop. 

Ugone : • Tragedy. Fop. 8to. 6«. 

A Garland froxn Chreeoe. Fop. 8Ta9«. 

King SaoL Fop. 8yo. 8«. 

King David. Fop. 8to. 6«. 

King SoücmoD« Fcp. Svo. 8«. 
Amold's (Sir Edwin) The Light of the World. Crown Svo. 7#. M. net. 
Ballade of Boeks. Hdlted by Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8tro. 8#. 
Beirs Ohamber Oomedies: a CoUection of Plays and Monologue« for the 

Drawinir Boom. Orown Svo. 6*. ,,.,-«« 

Bowdtort Family Shakespeare. Medium 8vo. U#. 6 vols. fcp. Svo. 81«. 

Clark.Kennedy'8 Pictnree in Bhyme. With niustrations. Orown Svo. 
Clive's (Mrs. Aroher) OY») Poems. Crown 8to.6#. _ ^ ^ 

Dante LeCommediadi A New Text, carefully revlsed. Fcp.Svo.««. 
Deiand's The Old Garden, and otherVersee. /CF-^o-«'- ^ ^„ . 
J^^lfti«t,tn«islatedbyBirds. Oro^«^ Pwt L 8,. ; Part H. «.. 
^ür — tnmslated by Webb. 8vo. 13#. (M. 
_ — edlted by Sel ss. Crown Svo. o<. . 
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Haggard*8(Blla)Life«nditBAathor. With Memoir, &o. Orown 8yo. 8«. 6<I. 
Ingttlow'B Foenu. 2 Yols. fcp. 8vo. 12«. ; Yol..3, fcp. 8vo. fi«. 

— Lyrioal and other Foenu. Fop. 8yo. 2f. 64. (doth, plala ; Si. ololh, 

giltedgee. 

Kendall^B (May) Dreams to SelL Fop. 8yo.e». 
Laxig'g Graas of FanuuBiis. Fop. Svo. 6«. 
Layard'8 (Nina F.) Poems. Orown Sto. ds. 

Maoanlay*! Lays of Anoient Borne, ninstrated by Gkshart. 4to. 10«. %d, Bijon 
Edition, fop. 8vo.2«.6(f. Fopn]arBdit,fcp.4to.6d.8wd.,l«.olo1ih. 

— I«yB of Ancient Borne« with lyiy and the Anuadai lUoBtrated b7 

Wegnelin. Orown 8to. 8«. <kl. gilt edgw. 

NeBblt'B LajB and Legends. Orown 8to.S«. 

— Leaves of Life. Orown 8to. S«. 

Newman'B The Dream of G^erontins. 16mo. Sd, aewed : U. doth. 

— Verses on Yarioos Gooasions. Fop. 8yo. 6«. Oheap Edlt. er. Bvo. 8«. ed. 
Beader'i Yoioes from Flowerland : a Birthday Book, 2«. Bd, doth, 8«. 64. roan. 

— Eohoes of Thooght : a Medley of Yerse. Orown 8yo. ff«. 
Bossetti's A Shadow of Dante : an Essay. Illxistrated. Crown Svo. 10«. 6d, 
Smith's (Gregory) Fra Angdico, and other short Poems. Orown 8to. is, 64. 
SoathiQy'sPoetioal Works. Medium 8to. li«. 

StevenBon's A Ohlld's Garden of Yerses. Fop. 8yo. fi«. 

Tomson's The Bird Bride. Fop. 8to. 6«. 

YirgU's iBneid, trandated by Oonington. Oiown 8v0. 6«. 

— Poems, translated into Bnglish Prose. Orown 8yo. 6«. 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

American Whist. lUustrated. By G. W. P. Fop. 870. 6«. 64. 

Oampb jU-Walker'B Oorreot Oard, or How to Play at WhisL Fcp. 8yo. 2«. 64 

Chetwynd's (Racing) Beminiscences, &o. 8vo. 

Foxd's Theory and Practioe of Arohery, rerlsed by W. Bntt. 8vo. 14«. 

Frands's Träatise on Fishing in all its Branohes. Post 8vo. li«. 

Gallwey*8 Letters to Yocmg Shooters. Orown 870. 7«. 64. 

Hatchinson's Some Great Golf Links. lUustrated. 

Lengman's Ohess Openings. Fop. 8vo. 2«. 64. 

Pde*8 Theoiy of the Modem Sdentifio Game of Whist. FOp. 8yo. 2«. 64. 

Frootor's How to Play Whist. Orown 8to. 8«. 64. 

— Home Whist 18mo. 1«. sewed. 
Bonalds'B Fly-Flsber'B Bntomology. 8vo. 14«. 
WUoooks'BSea-Fidiennan. Post 870. 6«. 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
A. S. H. B., The Essays and Oontributiona of. Orown 870 8«. 64. 



Antimm Hdidays of a Oonntry Parson. 
Ohanged Aspeots of Unchanged 

Tnitha 
Common-Flaoe Philosopher In Town 

andOouitry. 
Orltiod Essays of • Ooontry Parson. 
Oonnsd and Oomfort spoken from a 

Oity Polpit. 
Bast Goast Days and Memories. 
Graver Thoughts of a Oountry Parson. 

ThreeSeriee. 
LandBcapes, Ohurohes, and Moralities. 



Leisnre Hours in Town. 
Lessonsof MiddleAge. 
Onr Homely Gomedy ; and Tragedy. 
OnrLittle Life. Essays (Tousolatory 

andDomestio. TwoSeriee. 
Present-day Thoaghts. 
Becreatlons of a Ooontry Parson. 

ThreeSerles. 
Seadde MnsingB <m Snndays andWeek- 

Days. 
Sonday Aftemoons in the Parish 

Ghnroh of a üniverdty City. 



*To Meet the Day ' tbroogb the Christian Year. is. 64. 
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A SelectLon of Works 



Anttey'g Vooet Fopoli Squrinted from Puneh, Wlth SO lUostraUoiis. Vcp, 

4to.ff«. 
Armstrong^s (Id. J.) Bnays and Sketobai. Iqp. 8vo. ff. 
Arnold*8 (Dr. TbomM) lOwMUaiwoiig Wadob tvo 7«.6dL 
Bagehot*8 Litaruy Btodiei^ adlted bj Hntton. S T6te. 8to, Saii 
Bakcr's War with Orlme. Beprinted Fapen. 8TaUj.<d. 
Blae Vairy Book (The). Bdited by Andrew Lang. Oloitfafeed. Grown 8yo. U, 
Book (The) of Wedding Daja. lUutmted by Walter Oraoe. 4to.SU. 
Imart Titgnageaad Tjwgnagee. OrownSvowC«. 
Hnih'8 The ICanlage of Kear Kin. Boyal 8to. SU. 
Jefleriea' Field and^edgerow : Last BBsaya. (h;own 8to. 8«. Bd. 
1*08*0 Bodka and Bookman. Orewn 8vo. 8». 64. 

— Letten on Literatare. Fcp. Sva 8«. 8d. 

— Old Friends : Bssaye in Bpistolary Farody. Orown Sto. 6«. Bd, 
Ma80n*B Btepe of the San : Daily Readlngt of Froee. 16mo. 8«. M, 

Haz HttUer*! Leotnrci on the Solenoe of T^tngnage. S vohk orown 8TOi 18i. 

— — Leofemei on Lidla. 8to. U«. 8d. 

— — Biographieeof Werde and the Home oC the Aiyai. Orown 8T0.7f. 84. 
Moon*B The King's English. Fop. 8to. 8«. 64. 

— The Bevisers' English. Fop. 870. 3«. 64. 
Mozley's Letten from Borne. S toIs. orown 8ro. 

Bed Fairy Book (The). Bdited by Andrew Lang. Dluetrated. Orown 8to. Bt, 
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Shakespeare (The) Birthday Book. By Uary F. Danbar. 32mo. 1«. 64.- doth. 

Wlth Fhotographs, 3Smo. 6s. Drawing-room Edition, wlth Fhotographs, 
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Fenelng. Boxing, and Wrestling. By Walter H. Foaock, F. a Groye, 
Canulle Preyost, Maitre d' Armes, B. B. Michell, and Walter Armstrong. 
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Golf. By Horace Hutchinson, the Bight Hon. A. J. Balfonr, M J*. Sir Walter 
G. Simpson, Bart. Lord Wellwood, H. S. G. Eyerard, Andrew Lang, and 
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